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BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





SHED for days, in its olden guise 


‘The quiet, delicate snake-skin lies, 


To cheat a boy on his woodland stroll. 


Men shall see 
Beauty’s miracle under a tree, 
Supple in mail and adroit and whole; 


The shaper rid of a shape, and thence 
(Growth of an outgrown excellence) 
Mounted with infinite might and speed. 


Freed, like a soul to the Heaven it dreamed; 
Over life that was and death that seemed, 
A victory and a revenge indeed! 


The artist passes toward his hight, 
His little arts drop cool and bright, 
Each a mock, a delusive thing. 


So, even so. While like the boy 

You test your valor and take your joy, 
The serpent escapes you every spring! 
AUBURNDALE, MAS8. 
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A SONG-DREAM. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 











Lone time she sat yet never touched a 


string, 

Her thoughts were all of one far, far 
away, 

One dearly loved, whose face to her could 
bring 


Desire to play. 


The tune—ah, well she knew it—and the 
words 
Sofullof tenderness, unsung so long, 
Hung on her parted lips—a flock of birds 
Without a song. 


For there was none to hear it; none save 
her 
Unto whose ears too solemn now it seemed; 
Yet in her heart she sang the words which 
were 
Of him she dreamed. 


And soon the music to her finger-tips 
In swift pulsations from her glad heart 
went, 
Then quavered to the song upon her lips 
The instrument. 


How tenderly she 
though 

It were a sleeping child she feared to 
wake. 


touched it! ’twas as 


’ Of joy or sorrow, which, she did not know, 


She should partake. 


Then suddenly across the strings she swept 
Her slender hand, and lo, there came at 
last 
The melody which had in silence slept 
The whole year past. 


Faintly at first, with every touch it grew 
More sweet, and filled the charméd air 
around, 
And sang within her ears until she knew 
*T was joy she found. 


And there, alone, she held the graceful form 
And sang to it as ’twere a babe at rest, 
g itself to sleep and growing warm 
Against her breast. 


80, happy in the melody she wrought 
Upon the old guitar in her embrace, 
eyes grew heavy, closed, and slumber 
brought 
Dreams of his face. 
’ N. Y, 
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ON LITERARY TONICS. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


SomE minor English critic wrote lately 
of Dr. Holmes’s “Life of Emerson”: ‘‘ The 
Boston of his day does not seem to have 
been a very strong place; we lack perform- 
ance.” This is doubtless to be attributed 
rather to ignorance than to that want of 
seriousness which Mr. Stedman so justly 
points out among the younger English- 
men. The Boston of which he speaks was 
the Boston of Garrison and Phillips, of 
Whittier and Theodore Parker; it was the 
headquarters of those old-time abolition- 
ists of whom the English Earl of Carlisle 
wrote that they were “fighting a battle 
without a parallelin the history of an- 
cient or modern heroism.” It was also 
the place which nurtured those young 
Harvard students who are chronicled in 
the ‘‘ Harvard Memorial Biographies ”— 
those who fell in the war of the llion; 
those of whom the English Lord Hough- 
ton wrote to me: ‘‘ They are inen whom 
Europe haslearned to honor and would 
do well to imitate.” The service of all 
these men, and its results, gives a meas- 
ure of the tonic afforded in the Boston of 
that day. Nay, Emerson himself was di- 
rectly responsible for much of their 
strength. ‘“‘To him more than to all 
other causes together,” says Lowell, ‘‘ did 
the young martyrs of our Civil War owe 
the sustaining strength of moral heroism 
that is so touching in every record of their 
lives.” And when the strength ‘thus de- 
veloped, in Boston and elsewhere, came 
to do its perfect work, that work turned 
out to be the fighting of a gigantic war 
and the freeing of four millions of slaves; 
and this in the teeth of every sympathy 
and desire of all that appeared influential 
in England. This is whatis meant, in 
American history at least, by ‘‘ perform- 
ance.” 

Indeed, as the War of 1812 has been 
called, following a suggestion of Frank- 
lin’s, ‘‘the second War for Independ- 
ence,” so the Civil War might be called 
in the same sense the third war of the 
same kind; and the evolution of the 
American, as a type wholly new and dis- 
tinct from the Englishman, dates largely 
from that event. We aresometimes misled 
by a few imitations in respect to visiting 
cards and servants’ liveries, to be solicitous 
about a revival of Anglomania ; forget- 
ting that the very word Anglomania im- 
plies separation and weaning. I can 
recall when there was no more room for 
Anglomania in New York than in Picca- 
dilly, for the simple reason that all was 
still English; when the one cultivated 
newspaper in the country was the New 
York Albion, conducted for British resi- 
dents; when the scene of every child’s 
story was laid abroad and not at home; 
when Irving was read in America be- 
cause he wrote of England, and Cooper's 
novels were regarded as a sort of daring 
eccentricity of the frontier. Fifty years 
ago, Anglomania could scarcely be said 
to exist in this country, for the nation 
was still, for all purposes of art and liter- 
ature, a mere province of England. Now 
allis changed; the literary tone of the 
United States is more serious, more origi- 
nal, and, in its regard’for external forms, 
more cultivated than’ that'now prevailing 
in England. Untraveled* Americans still 
feela sense of awé before the English 
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who write for it; and when these youths 
visit us, what light-weights they are apt 
to seem ! 

Emerson said of our former literary al- 
legiance to England that it was the tax 
we paid for the priceless gift of English 
literature; but this tax should surely not 
be now a heavy one; a few ballades 
and villanelles seem the chief recent 
importations. The current American 
criticism on the latest English literature 
is that it is brutal or trivial. The London 
correspondent of the Critic quoted some 
Englishmen the other day as saying that 
the principal results of our Civil War had 
been ‘‘ the development of Henry James, 
and the adoption of Mr. Robert Steven- 
son.” Mr. Stevenson, as our guest, can 
hardly be brought into the discussion. 
Mr. James has no doubt placed himself 
as far as possible beyond reach of the 
Civil War by keeping the Atlantic Ocean 
between him and the scene where it oc- 
curred; but when I recall that I myself 
saw his youngest brother, still almost 
a boy, lying near to death, as it then 
seemed, in a hospital at Beaufort, S. C., 
after the charge on Fort Wagner, I can 
easily imagine that the Civil War may 
really have done something for his devel- 
opment,after all. Mr. Howells has scarcely 
yet given up taking the heroes of his books 
from among those whohad gone through 
a similar ordeal, and it will be many 
years yet before the force of that great 
impulse is spent. For one thing, the re- 
sults of the War have liberated the 
Southern genius in the United States, 
and that part of the nation, so strangely 
unprolific till within twenty-five years, 
is now arresting its full share of atten- 
tion, and perhaps even more than its 
share. 

Itis difficult to say just how far the in- 
fluence of a literary tonic extends, and 
Goethe might doubtless be cited as an in- 
stance where art was its own sufficient 
stimulus. In the cases of Irving, and Poe, 
we trace no tonic element. The great 
anti-slavery agitation and tae general re- 
formatory mood of half a century ago 
undoubtedly gave us Channing, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell; 
not that they would not have been con- 
spicuous in any case, but that the moral 
attribute in their natures might have 
been far less marked. The great tem- 
porary fame of Mrs. Stowe was identified 
with thesame influence. Hawthorne and 
Holmes were utterly untouched by the 
earlier agitation, yet both yielded to the 
excitement of the war, and felt in some 
degree its glow. Stedman, Stoddard and 
Bayard Taylor wrote war songs, as did 
Julia Ward Howe, conspicuously. Whit- 
man’s poem on the death of Lincoln is, in 
my judgment, one of the few among his 
compositions which will live. Wallace, 
who must be regarded as on the whole 
our most popular novelist—whatever may 
be thought of the quality of his work— 
won his first distinction in the Civil War, 
Cable, Lanier, Thompson and other strong 
writers were also engaged in it, on the 
Confederate side. It is absolutely im- 
possible to disentangle from the work of 
any but the very youngest of our living 
American authors that thread of iron 
which came from our great Civil War 
and the stormy agitation that led up to 
it. 

What is to succeed that great tonic ?— 
for we can hardly suppose that the human 
race is to be kept forever at war for the 








sake of supplying a series of heroic cri- 
ses. It is evident that no particular 
sourc2 of moral stimulus is essential; 
the Woman Suffrage movement has made 
a dozen and more women into orators and 
authors; and Helen Jackson was as thor- 
oughly thrilled and inspired by the 
wrongs of the American Indians, as was 
Mrs. Stowe by those of the Negroes, 
The American authors who signed the 
petition for the pardon of the Chicago 
Anarchists, had at least the wholesome 
experience of standing firmly, whether 
they were right or wrong, against the cur- 
rent opinion of those around them. The 
contributions toward the discussion of 
social questions which have of late flowed 
so freely from clergymen and other non- 
experts, must undoubtedly do good to 
those from whom they proceed, if to no 
others. The essential thing is that the 
literary man should be interested in some- 
thing which he feels tobe of incompar- 
ably more importance to the universe 
than the development of his own pretty 
talent. We see the same thing across the 
ocean, when Swinburne writes his ‘‘ Song 
in time of Order,” and Morris marches in 
a Socialist procession. Here lies the pow- 
er of the Russian writers, of Victor Hugo. 
Probably no man who ever lived hadan 
egotism more colossal than that of Hugo, 
yet he was large enough to subordinate 
even that egotism to the aims that ab- 
sorbed him—to abhorrence of Napoleon 
the Little—to enthusiasm for the golden 
age of man. I like to think of himas I 
saw him at the Voltaire Centenary in 1876, 
pleading for Universal Peace amid the al- 
ternate hush and roar of thousands of ex- 
citable Parisians—his lion-like head 
erect, his strong hand uplifted, his voice 
still powerful at nearly eighty years. So 
vast was the crowd, so deserted the 
neighboring streets, that it all recalled 
the words put by Landor into the lips of 
Demosthenes: ‘‘I have seen «the day 
whenthe most august of cities had but 
one voice within her walls; and when the 
stranger on entering them stopped at the 
silence of the gateway, and said: ‘ De- 
mosthenes is speaking in the assembly of 
the people.’ ” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY, AND ITS REWARD. 


BY THE RT, REV. SAMUEL 8S, HARRIS, D.D., 
LL.D., 
BISHOP OF MICHIGAN. 











IT is quite notorious that the motives 
which lead a man to consecrate himself 
to. the work of the Christian ministry, 
are both unfamiliar and unwelcome to 
multitudes of thoughtful and earnest men 
in this land and age. In the midstof the 
eager activities of our modern life, the 
claims of this sacred calling are generally 
ignored. Of the strong and well-equipped 
young men who grow up at this time, the 
vast majority fit themselves for purely 
secular pursuits, and press forward into 
the over-crowded ranks of business or 
professional life, passing by the noblest 
of all professions without so much as a 
thought of its dignity and importance. 
Before I conclude I will aim to show that 
the sacred ministry is much more than a 
mere profession, pursuit or business; but 
I wish to begin what I have to say by com- 
paring it briefly with the other callings to 
which our young men so eagerly rescrt, 
first{ in respect of dignity, and then in re- 
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spect of reward. To this end I willspeak 
of the profession of the lawyer or jurist; 
then of that of the physician; then of that 
of the teacher; and finally of the calling 
of the man of business, Compared with 
each of these on its own ground and its 
own merits, the Christian ministry is 
found tosurpass them all in respect of 
dignity and in respect of reward. 

I can well understand the peculiar at- 
tractiveness of the legal profession for the 
aspiring young man; and I always honor 
the upright and high-minded lawyer—the 
lawyer who is true to his calling. For a 
lawyer, rightly considered, is not less an 
officer of justice than is the judge on the 
bench. It is his high vocation to see that 
no human rights, no lawful claims, or 
franchises or privileges, shall be over- 
borne by wrong, subterfuge or force, or 
shallbe in any way abridged or denied 
except by due process of law. And ‘in 
pursuing his high vocation, it is the glory 
of the good lawyer to work not for mere 
money but for true success and profes- 
sional renown. Doing this it is his 
honorable part to mediate between mis- 
taken and angry disputants, or to dis- 
courage unwise or needless litigation; 
but when inevitable issues are made up, 
then it is his business to battle for princi- 
ple, and to see to it that the honest cause 
of his client shall have an honest and im- 
partial hearing. And not only does he, 
above most men in these unheroic days, 
enjoy the gaudium certaminis in the con- 
flicts of the forum, but, in the study and 
establishment of great principles, in the 
solution of vexed questions of civic, so- 
cial and personal interest, the true lawyer 
is engaged in a business that may well 
claim the energy and enthusiasm of a 
high-minded man. 

But in all these respects the profession 
of the Christian clergyman surpasses that 
of the lawyer and jurist in dignity and 
interest. He too is concerned about 
human rights, human duties, human 
obligations; and the duties, rights, obli- 
gations with which he deals are those 
which pertain to the soul’s dignity and 
peace. He too must be a jurist learned 
in the law; but it is in the eternal, un- 
changing law which human legislators 
have not made and cannot annul—the 
law of which Hooker said that ‘‘ its seat 
is the bosom of God, and its voice the 
harmony of the world.” Of this august 
system of jurisprudence the Christian 
minister is the commissioned expounder. 
In the administration of it, he is an 
authorized counselor, advising, discrim- 
inating, adjusting, doing the gracious 
work of peacemaker, making peace be- 
tween man and man, and declaring peace 
between man and God. He too is an 
advocate, pleading in the forum of con- 
science, and at the bar of God’s cove- 
nanted mercy. Compared with the 
tribunals before which he pleads, all the 
tribunals of earth are insignificant; and 
compared with the issues which he pur- 
sues, all the proceedings of earthly courts 
are mere child’s play, disputes about 
baubles and trifles. For the Christian 
minister is engaged in dealing with the 
awful issues of eternal life and eternal 
death; in pleading the soul’s everlasting 
rights, dignity and peace; in defending 
interests which transcend time and the 
world even as they shall outlive them. 
And this he does as he speaks, in public 
and private monition, to the moral sense 
of men, as he preaches in the great con- 
gregation and pleads before God’s bar in 
prayer, prosecuting his appeal from the 
court of public opinion to the court of 
conscience; and from the forum of con- 
science to the tribunal of God’s cove- 
nanted justice and mercy, and finally to 
the great white throne, where every man 
shall answer for deed and word and 
secret thought of the heart. 

Not less significant is the comparison 
of the Christian ministry with the pro- 
fession of the physician. And this com- 
parison is peculiarly suggestive; for while 
the physician deals with the maladies of 
the body, the clergyman deals with the 
maladies of the soul. And in addition to 
the fact that these latter are of far greater 
importance, the Christian minister has 
the immense advantage, in dealing with 
them, of absolute certainty both in regard 





to the nature of the disease and the effi- 
eacy of the remedy. Perhaps in no de- 
partment of scientific investigation has 
there been more laborious and patient re- 
search than if that which beléngs to the 
theory ahd practice of méfficine. Cer- 
tainly no class or profession of mén have 
dealt more patiently or unweariedly with 
the evils which have conftonté# them 
than have thé'physicians of this century. 
All honor to the generous, higtsduled 
physician who, out of love for liis pro- 
fession and pity for suffering men, pur- 
sues his noble calling with heroic self- 
denial, and often with his life in his hand. 
And yet, at most and best, how little can 
any physician know, and how little, at 
most,can he do! How strangely do these 
bodies of ours baffle the physician’s in- 
quiry. It was not till the year 1620 that 
the circulation of the blood was discov- 
ered, tho physicians had been studying 
the human body and its functions for 
thousands of years. Even yet there are 
organs whose functions are unknown, 
diseases whose causes and operations are 
not understood, processes whose economy 
is enveloped in profoundest mystery. But 
with the soul, its functions and diseases, 
the Christian minister is far more inti- 
mately acquainted. In dealing with the 
soul, he is dealing at first hand—not 
with something foreign to the organ of 
investigation and reflection, as the body 
is, but with the very subject of reflection 
and thought itself. And the result is 
that notwithstanding all the obscurity of 
motives, the intricacy of design and the 
differences of character, the frailties and 
maladies of the soul are known to the 
Christian casuist and divine. «Sin: he 
knows what it is in all its disguises, and 
in all its forms of transgression, materi- 
alism, selfishness, worldliness, unbelief. 
And for remedies, he has the boundless 
store provided by the Master Physician, 
and applied through repentance, faith, 
obedience, by the quickening, energizing 
influence of the life-giving spirit of 
grace. 

The same kind of comparison may be 
made between the profession of the 
teacher and the Christian ministry. For 
the Christian minister is a teacher too, 
and that of the highest order. All the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge arein- 
cluced in that truth which it is his voca- 
tion toimpart. He may well and wisely 
lay all branches of human learning under 
contribution to his great purpose. Cer- 
tainly it is a joy to impart any kind of 
worthy knowledge. Above most men the 
teacher knows the better blessedness of 
giving. There isa peculiar gladness that 
belongs to all instruction and all author- 
ship. But how much greater is the joy 
of the Christian teacher, whose business 
it is to teach eternal truth to men, the 
living word which is able to make them 
wise unto salvation! What a joy it is to 
preach the Gospel! Burdened and sad- 
dened as the soul of the prophet often is, 
yet this is his joy, and no man can take 
it from him—the joy of telling the glad 
tidings to listening men. For the joy of 
doing this, men have been content to live 
in deserts; to meditate in the dimness of 
mountain caves and beneath the pathetic 
loneliness of silent skies, in order to catch 
the message of divine truth and peace, and 
then come and pour it forth out of their 
impassioned hearts in strains of eloquence 
and warning. This prophetic joy, this 
evangelical gladness, far beyond the 
poet’s rapture, far higher than the teach- 
er’s lofty pleasure, belongs to the Chris- 
tian ministry of teaching and preaching 
the Word of God. 

A like comparison may be made be- 
tween the pursuit of the man of business, 
and the Christian ministry. There isa 
lofty interest that belongs to successful 
business, altogether independent of mere 
gain. I am not now speaking of that base 
and sordid love of money for its own sake, 
which is so often the inspiration of busi- 
ness enterprise. Mere money-getting is 
too unworthy ever to satisfy, ever to 
bless the soul. But above and beyond 
that, there isa real interest that belongs 
to the administration of successful busi- 
ness. But how much greater, nobler, 
larger the interest that belongs to the 
business of the Christian minister! He is 





about a business far nobler and more 
worthy than merchants, statesmen, 
princes enBage in, as he goes about shap- 
ing hunian lives, building human charac- 
ter, ah@ administering affairs that belong 
to the eternal world. 

But. these comparisons, after all, do 
not more than suggest what the real dig- 
nity of the Christian ministry is. Its 
true dignity lies in the fact that the Chris- 
tian minister is called and commissioned 
to represent the King of kings and Lord 
of lords, and to carry onin his name and 
might, his great business in the world. 
How honorable to his chosen ambassa- 
dors was the plan which Christ 
adopted when he _ established his 
earthly kingdom! He intrusted all his 
great work to living men, that they 
might, by the living voice and the living 
hand, proclaim his truth and distribute 
his blessing. It is through the living min- 
istry, therefore, that he continues to 
earry on his great work in the world. 
Therefore it is that the Church’s living 
ministry has never been and can never be 
supplanted. It has stood all tests and 
withstood all trials. The arts of printing 
and telegraphy ; books, newspapers—all 
kinds of material agencies—have been 
employed to instruct, to enlighten, to hu- 
manize men; but the Christian ministry 
is just as necessary and just as highly 
valued as ever. Nay, never has there 
been a time when the Gospel was preached 
with more power and more success 
than it is to-day. In London where thou- 
sands throng the great Cathedral and the 
great Abbey to hang upon the eloquent 
words of Liddon and Farrar; in Paris, 
where the eloquence of Bossuet and Mas- 
sillon survives in the sermons of Loyson 
and Bersier; in New York, in Boston, in 
Philadelph®, and indeed, throughout the 
Christian world, there is better preaching 


to-day than there has been in any former \ 


age, and it is listened to by larger num- 
bers of thoughtful men. As of old, so 
now, the Christian minister is still the 
man of God, the man who stands for 
eternal things. His very presence re- 
minds men of another world. Intent as 
he is on the soul’s everlasting interests, 
and the things which make for man’s 
eternal peace, the very sight of him re- 
minds men that the intercourse between 
the earth and the skiesis still maintained, 
and that the gates of Heaven are still open 
to weary and heavy-laden men. 

But, finally, what shall I say of the re- 
ward? Well, judged by the standards of 
this world, the rewards of the ministry 
seem at first sight to be small. Often, 
too often, the man of God, the one man 
who for the love of God and man has re- 
fused to care for himself, in order that he 
may serve God and man without reserve, 
is allowed in a Christian community to 
be harassed by cares and dogged by 
want. God grant that the day may be 
coming, and I believe it is, when Christian 
people everywhere will devise more lib- 
eral things: for these unselfish men of 
God. But even now the case is not so 
bad asitseems. Taking them as a whole 
there is no class of men who are so gen- 
erally successful as the clergy. The dig- 
nity of their calling makes amends for 
the simplicity of their life. Nay, its very 
simplicity constitutes its dignity and its 
charm in the midst of the vulgar and bar- 
baric luxury of worldliness. ‘‘ Plain liv- 
ing and high thinking” are words which 
have a real meaning and indicate a real 
grace in all the ministerial homes of 
Christian lands. Who that has read of 
the home life of the Hares, of Reginald 
Heber, of Keble, of Stanley, of Catherine 
and Crauford Tait, but has learned that 
among all the stately homes of England 
there are none more refined and gracious 
and blest than the quiet vicarages and ru- 
ral parsonages where the English clergy 
dwell in the midst of their people. And 
for my own part, I can say that asI go 
about my work, and enter in the hospita- 
ble doors of many men, I go into no 
homes of greater refinement, no homes 
where sweeter, purer, nobler lives are 
lived than the homes of the clergy. 

But there is another view to take of it. 
Once St. Peter asked the Lord Jesus what 
the reward of the Christian minister 
should be. The Master did not disdain 





the question, but answered it fully. 
‘Verily I say unto you, there is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lafids, for my sake, and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persectitions; and in the 
world to come eternal life.”—St. Mark x, 
29,30. Here, then, is a measure of the 
reward that comes back to the man who 
gives up all for Christ and the -Gospel. 
A hundred-fold more even here of the 
blessings he gives up! And this estimate 
is verified in all faithful ministerial ex- 
perience, even as St. Paul summed it all 
up when he said ‘‘as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things.” 

But what arithmetic can estimate the 
inner peace and blessedness that come 
more and more to the man of God! 
Nevertheless, tho ‘‘ eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the thitlgs which God hath 
prepared for them that love him; yet God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit,” 
and these things constitute, even now and 
here, the Christian ministry’s true dignity 
and its exceeding great reward. 

—— ey 


THF CANADIAN QUESTION. 
BY PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D., L.H.D, 





Or the charges commonly brought 
against the character of American politi- 
cians, some I am persuaded are, in part at 
least, untrue, tho foreigners are led to 
take them as true by the chorus of mutual 
calumny atelectiontime. But it cannot 
be denied that as a class American politi- 
cians are wanting in largeness of view. 
When a question of the first order arises 
it is on their intelligence, not through it, 
that you have to act. The defect is due 
partly perhaps to the isolation of Ameri- 
can politics from those of the rest of the 
world, partly to the scanty intellectual 
training of self-made men who, as a rule, 
have read little history. But I suspect 
that it is also traceable in part, as I said 
before, tothe malign influence of their 
perpetual contests for the Presidency, the 
effect of which upon political character in 
the United States is most distinctly seen 
by the observer from without. The Pres- 
idency, after all, is little more than an exe- 
cutive office. and in ordinary times, when 
there is no slavery question before the 
country, the administration of one Presi- 
dent appears to an onlooker very like that 
ofanother. Yet the political life of the 
nation seems to be absorbed by this con- 
test;no politician, at all events; has eyes 
or ears for anything else. You might al- 
most as well hope to call the attention of 
an athletefrom the ring as that of an 
American politician from the arena of 
the Presidential election. The near ap- 
proach of the contest seems toarrest leg- 
islationon home questions; much _ less 
can questions of foreign policy command 
attention unless they happen to have a 
bearing on thesame. Ispeak from comic 
experience 1n saying that, ask an Ameri- 
can politician, or any American who takes 
interest in politics, for his opinion on 
whatever subject you will, you are al- 
most sure to get an answer relating to the 
Presidential election. I have learned by 
observation to regard the election of a 
head of the State every four years by pop- 
ular suffrage as about the worst political 
institution ever deliberately adopted by 
man; the Polish Diet having been the act 
of Nature. And I am not sure that the 
the unarmed civil war of party 
rancor, the turmoil, the calumny, the cor- 
ruption, the disturbance of trade, tho bad 
enough, are the worst effects of such a 
system. The worst effect of such a sys- 
tem, I am inclined to think, is the nar- 
rowing of the national mind, which it 
too evidently entails. Justice requires 
me to add, that the struggle for the 
Prime Ministership in England or in 4 
British Colony exercises an influence less 
in degree, but pretty much of the same 
kind. 

This weak point in American statesman- 
ship is shown as often as the Canadian 


question in any of its forms comes before _ 
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Congress and the people of the United 
States. Here we are at your door, your 
only partners or rivals on this continent, 
our territory interlocked with yours, our 
production and our commerce bound up 
with yours, our population overflowing 
upon you by hundreds of thousands and 
likely to form no inconsiderable factor in 
your politics, our destiny certain more or 
less to affect yours, and itself now trem- 
bling in the balance; yet, if one of us ap- 
proaches an American politician on the 
Canadian question, the answer he is 
pretty sure to get is that itis ‘“‘ not practi- 
cal”; in other words, that itis not likely 
to affect the Presidential election. I had 
the other dav a letter from a Canadian 
politician, a man of mark and earnestly 
desirous of improving the relations of 
Canada with the United States, who spoke 
with the utmost bitterness, almost with 
anguish, of the stolid and supercilious in- 
difference with which his mention of the 
subject was received by some American 
politicians with whom he had come into 
contact. When I report this to an Ameri- 
can, he replies: ‘‘This is Presidential 
year.” This may be politics; it is not 
statesmanship. One is able confidently 
to assure nerveus Canadians, who fancy 
that aggressive ambition must be kindled 
in the American breast by the grand 
vision of a united continent. that the 
grand vision of a united continent is ‘‘out 


of the welkin ” of the ordinary American 


politician, and thatif the subject were pre- 
sented to hia. he would probably rezoil 
from it because he would dread the dis- 
turbing influence which might be exer- 
cised on his party combinations and uis 
familiar game by the intrusion of the 
Canadian vote. This, compared with the 
culture and the large, tho it may be un- 
beneficent, views of the old monarchical 
and aristocratic politicians is a pretty 
severe satire on our vaunted political 
progress. 

I have never found an American politi- 
cian even aware of the great fact to 
which I alluded in my last paper, that 
under the fostering protection, tho 
against the policy aud wishes of Great 
Britain, a powerful French nationality is 
growing up on this continent. The 
French element in Louisiana has been 
assimilated, sufficiently at least for the 
purposes of political unity, by the vast 
digestive forces of the United States. 
New France, tho the hope of anglicizing 
it was probably cherished as late as 1841, 
when the union of the Two Canadas took 
place, instead of being anglicized has 
been growing more intensely French than 
ever, while, thanks to the rapid increase of 


its population, its strong feeling of race, 


and the disciplined unity of aim which 
the Church imparts, it is rapidly shoulder- 
ing the English-speaking people out of 
the Province of Quebev, where there will 
soon be nothing left of them but the 
Western quarter of Montreal, the British 
population of the City of Quebec having 
been already reduced to about six thou- 
sand, while the Eastern townships, once 
thoroughly British, are now fast becom- 
ing French. A new life has of late years 
been stirring in the torpid veins of the old 
French Colony which a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago remained a relic, interesting to 
the political antiquary, of the French be- 
fore the Revolution, with its seigniories, 
its simple and devout peasantry, and its 
quiet Gallican Church, placidly submit- 
ting and teaching the people to submit to 
the powers that were, and never aggress- 
ing on the authority of the State. The 
Church is now fired with Ultramontan- 
ism, the people are fired with Nationalist 
aspiration, and the connection with 
France as the mother country, after 
being long suspended by the French Rev- 
olution from which the theocracy of 
Quebec of course recoiled, has of late 
been assiduously renewed. Perhapssome 
change was made in the feelings 
of the French clergy by the advent 
of the Second Empire; at all events, 
facility of intercommunication and 
intercourse with France have in- 
creased. The French-Canadian peasantry 
increase and multiply at an extraordinary 
Tate, as the Northeastern States of the 
Union can bear witness. Families of 
tighteen and twenty children are found 








among them. The priests do all in their 
power to stimulate early marriage and to 
persuade widowers and widows to marry 
again. They do the same thing in Ire- 
land. Their professed motive is morality; 
perhaps the marriage fee is not forgot- 
ten; but the main inducement, I suspect, 
is the desire of multiplying the number 
of the faithful and thus extending the 
dominion of the Church. By sheer nu- 
merical increase the lower races seem in 
a fair way to thrust the higher races— 
whose marriages are restrained by social 
pride, and whose women often avoid 
maternity--from the seat of power. The 
outlook is serious because nothing can be 
more opposed to Anglo-Saxon civilization 
than the civilization of the French 
Catholic, while the French Catholic will 
find an ally in the Irish, German and 
Italian Catholics who are so strong upon 
this continent. Nor can anything, ap- 
parently, arrest the extension of French 
nationality except the action of assimilat- 
ing forces more powerful than those 
which the Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
element in Canada exerts or can be ex- 
pected ever to exert. 

Let Optimism or Evolutionism say 
what it will, there are great calamities in 
history. One of them, I have always 
thought, is the schism of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; I do not mean the severance of the 
American colonies from the mother coun- 
try, which was inevitable, but the quarrel 
which, it seems to me, ought to have been 
avoided. Oneconsequence I have already 
mentioned—the perpetuation and growth 
on this continent of a French nationality 
which otherwise, when French dominion 
had been expelled by the united arms of 
our race, would beyond question have 
been absorbed. Another consequence 
has been the erection under the egis of 
the British monarchy ofa British Canada 
in antagonism to the kindred people of 
the United States. In this imperfect and 
contentious world there wiil sometimes 
be civil as well as international wars; it 
would not be altogether wonderfulif even 
Great Britain were to have one before 
long. The end of international war is 
peace and the end of civil war ought al- 
ways to be amnesty. That principle was 
nobly iJlustrated by the conduct of the 
American people at the close of their last 
Civil War, as it had been illustrated at the 
close of the Civil War in England, by the. 
conduct of Cromwell, who as soon as he 
got power into his hands proclaimed an 
amnesty and threw open the public serv- 
ice to Royalists if they were willing to ac- 
cept the new Government. Unfortunately 
it was not illustrated by the conduct of 
the victors in the civil war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the close of which was 
followed not by amnesty but by proscrip- 
tion. The result was that the division 
between brethren and _ fellow-citizens 
which, had the better policy prevailed, 
would soon have been buried, like the di- 
vision between Cavalier and Roundhead 
or that between North and South, was 
perpetuated in the form of a local seces- 
sion. The American people created by 
means uf acts of attaindera nation of em- 
bittered exiles on their Northern frontier. 
French Canada had already been es- 
tranged by threats against the Roman 
Catholic Church, which never were for- 
gotten; and the recollection, combined 
with the sympathy manifested by Amer- 
icans for Jacobinism, kept the French 
clergy and the province which they con- 
trolled faithful to the British power in 
1812. A reunion of Canada with the 
United States would be analogous to the 
reconciliation which has always taken 
place in other countries after a civil war, 
though the division in this case, from the 
cause already mentioned, took the form 
of territorial secession. 

The original antagonism was intensi- 
fied in 1812, when it also became associ- 
ated in the minds of the Canadians with 
the memories of their defense. It was re- 
newed in 1837 by American sympathy 
with Canadian rebellion. Another spasm 
of it was brought on by the Trent affair, 
the Fenian raids into Canada, and the de- 
nunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty on 
the part of the United States. But in the 
course of the last twenty years, during 





which I have known Canada, the un- 





friendly sentiment has been sensibly 
abating and the reconciling agencies have 
been rapidly doing their work. Inter- 
course of all kinds has increased. It 
amounts now almost to social fusion, so 
that nothing is left to divide the twocom- 
munities from each other, except the 
political line which fugitives from justice 
find so convenient and the tariff wall 
which serves tou mark and interrupt the 
course of trade. In the back parts of 
Canada fossil Toryism and hatred of 
the Yankees still linger; the present 
government derives support from them; 
but their vitality is ebbing away; and if a 
President of the United States could pay 
us a visit he would be welcomed with more 
unanimity than in any part of his own 
Republic. Turning their eyes to England, 
Canadians see plainly that she has made 
up the quarrel and treats Americans with 
all possible amity und respect. Besides 
there isa continual stream of emigration 
from Canada to the centers of wealth 
and employment in the United States, so 
that most Canadians will soon have rela- 
tives or fri-ndssouth of theline. As yet, 
however, Canadians as well as English- 
men, settled in the United States, have 
commonly declined naturalization. The 
Anglophobia still affected by a large por- 
tion of the American press makes them 
feel that they are in an alien, almost ina 
hostile country, and their hearts continue 
toturn toward the land of their birth. 
The Republic is thus deprived of the ac- 
tive service of a number of citizens 
trained in self-government at a time 
when the self-governing element is in 
danger of being swamped by the inflow 
of immigrants to whom self-government 
is unknown. 

I have said that hatred of Yankees still 
lingers with Toryism in back districts of 
Canada. A corresponding feeling still 
lingers among a reactionary party in Eng- 
land, and embodied itself in the Southern 
Club at the time of the Civil War. Pead 
the victors in the Revolutionary War 
been wise, England would probably have 
withdrawn from this continent; but she 
was bound in honor to stay and protect 
the exiles for loyalty’s sake who had 
found shelter onthe north of the. St. 
Lawrence. Founded under such auspices 
Canada naturally became a sort of gput- 
post of aristocracy in the New World, and 
among the devout believers in hereditary 
government, the hope has been cherished 
that a part of the continent might thus be 
redeemed from democracy and the power 
of the American Republic might be bal- 
anced by the same means. Feeble attempts 
to introduce hereditary aristocracy have 
been made, but have cometo nothing for 
want of hereditary estates which form the 
necessary basis of the order in England. 
Knighthoods are bestowed on Canadians 
with absurd and mischievous effects, but 
are declined by the more sensible and 
high-minded of our public men. I 
have no iconoclastic feeling against the 
British aristocracy, tho I believe that 
hereditary government must soon bea 
thing of the past. I have been content 
to regard it, with the Monarchy, atthe 
present crisis of British affairs as a 
rallying-point in resisting the dismember- 
mentof the nation, and that I conceive 
to be the betrayal of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, not only in the British islands, but 
in all Anglo-Saxon communities, to the 
powers of Celtic lawlessness and supersti- 
tion. Let it in its own realm do what 
goodit stillcan by dovetailing the past 
into the present, and teaching the stream 
of progress to glide smoothly. But it has 
no business here, and can do nothing but 
mischief by interfering. Democracy, in 
the crude state, has evils and dangers 
enough; but we shall not be helped in 
dealing with them by the intrusion of 
aristocratic propagandism and intrigue. 

At this moment, partly perhaps owing 
to the alarm created among the Canadian 
Tories by the progress of Commercial 
Union, there is a spasmodic effort to form 
a party in favor of Imperial Federation. 
For my part I regard the proposal of 
Imperial Federation simply as one of the 
changes of hue on the dying dolphin of 
the old colonial system. I respect the 
underlying sentiment, which I suppose to 
be that of generous dissatisfaction with the 








condition of a mere dependency; for the 
condition of a mere dependency, without 
a place among the nations, is indeed 
miserable, as the state of politics and 
political character ‘n Canada too plainly 
shows. But the scheme has been con- 
clusively proved to be impracticable, and 
its advocates themselves, by always press- 
ing the abstract principle on our accept- 
ance as an article of faith and depreca- 
ting the discussion of practical details as 
premature, betray their consciousness of 
the fatal fact. To mention only one out 
of a number of insurmountable objections, 
India contains five-sixths of the total 
population of the Empire. So that if it 
were enfranchized and admitted to the 
Federation it would swamp all the rest, 
while it could not possibly be governed 
as adependency by a score of democratic 
communities scattered all over the globe. 
No serious interest in the project has been 
shown in England. When Lord Beacons- 
field was in power, tho Imperialism of 
every kind was all those years in the 
ascendent, not a step of any sort was 
taken in the direction of Imperial Feder- 
ation. The recent Intercolonia! Conference 
was the merest taffy, the really important 
questions having been withdrawn before- 
hand from the consideration of the dele- 
gates who, having been allowed harmlessly 
to deliberate about the improvement to 
postal communications or to expend 
themselves in general sentiment, were 
duly dined and sent with all the honors 
on their way. There is grandeur, and I 
think there is a real moral advantage in 
membership of a famous race which, 
morally united tho politically self-gov- 
erned in all its parts, displays its quali- 
ties on different scenes and in various 
ways with honor to itself as a whole, and 
we may hope with benefit to mankind. 
But this is an aspiration which com- 
prehends the sixty millions of English- 
speaking people in the United States as 
well as the thirty millions in the British 
islands and the ten millions in the British 
colonies. The political centralization of 
a number of communities dispersed over 
the globe, without regard to the special 
circumstances of each, or to the con- 
venience which is the paramount object 
of political arrangements, seems to me a 
colossal piece of gimcrackery devoid of 
genuine grandeur as well as of real use- 
fulness. 

Commercial Union is an economical 
not a political object. The utmost pains 
have been taken by its promoters in Can- 
ada to keep it clear of party politics; and 
its attainment would leave political rela- 
tions unchanged and each nation just as 
free to shape its own course as before. 
But the economical question derives im- 
portance and interest from its connection 
with the general question, and therefore 
a comprehensive and enlightened view of 
the general question, including the prob- 
able influence of French as well as that 
of British Canada on the destinies of this 
continent is indispensable to the Ameri- 
can statesman and journalist who may 
have to pronounce an opinion on Com- 
mervial Union. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


FEBRUARY. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 











In February one hearsonce more the re- 
turning pulse-beats of Nature. Faint but 
rhythmic the life currents are again re- 
newed. The sky, the earth, the air is full 
of anticipation. The lengthening days 
are flooded with sunshine, and its touch 
has all the virible power of Pygmalion. 
The great mother, like the ivory Venus of 
Cyprus, lies sculptured in dazzling beauty, 
and it needs but the magic touch to quicken 
her into life and color. One knows that 
the violets which he knotted on her bosom 
wait but the withdrawal of the vestal 
drapery to unfold velvet petals of the 
divinest sapphire; one knows that far 
away in thesunny South wait uncounted 
winged minstrels ready to pour into her 
willing ear the old, old tales of love; that 
the fleecy rifts which outline her lovely 
contours willsoon melt into music and 
go rippling through the bent and bearded 
sedges which mark innumerable water- 
courses or disappear with a gustatory 
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gurgle into the hungry throats of all 
green things. 

Short and crisp, one hails the advent 
and speeds the passage of this last of 
winter’s guests. Itis the one remaining 
threshold over which the feet must step 
into a wide world of blossoms, for tho 
our Northern March is wintry and un- 
canny, it rarely passes without laying 
bare the appetizing browns of the earth 
or being sweetened by the faint perfume 
of the hepatica. 

Nature everywhere and always is an 
ardent lover of color. Even in her wintry 
alembics what opulent hues, what melt- 
ing silvers, and tawny golds and glowing 
crimsons and sheeny purples are distilled. 
In all her wide realms nothing escapes 
without some touch of dainty grace, 
some hint of the divine longings for 
beauty which shapes all her courses. 
Even in the hidden recesses of the earth, 
in drusy caverns which the spade of man 
may never open there lie glowing gems, 
agates with mottled hearts, tourmalines 
of melting scarlets, azures and emeralds, 
dichroic iolites that shift their hues with 
the light that plays aslant their violet 
prisms, innumerable treasures the dainty 
mystery of whose chameleon changes the 
scientist may puzzle over but never un- 
ravel. Nor are the recesses of the earth 
alone thus favored. In the depths of the 
ocean, hundreds of fathoms deep, the 
ulocyathus sports its refulgent scarlet,and 
all its wide bottoms are vivid with the 
emerald greens, glowing purples and 
tawny oranges of sea anemones. 

And so here to-day where the snow lies 
deepest over February’s landscape color 
is still riant, still holds the eye in chro- 
matic splendor. What a tender bloom 
lies all along the distant snow-crowned 
hills; every hue which the great luminary 
unfolds to the spectrum drapes them at 
dawn and dusk with an aureolic splendor. 
What inconceivable depths and purity of 
tone is massed in the wide reaches of the 
western horizon; what resplendent hues, 
ravelings as it were of rainbows, woven 
into more gorgeous sheens and shaken 
out against a background, blue as the 
steel of Damascus is blue, over which 
night will all too soon drop her star- 
gemmed curtain, drop and again gather, 
when above its ethereal hem ‘‘ the sunrise 
reddens, grows gold and overflows the 
world.” ‘‘ Flocks of clouds,” shepherded 
by the slow, unwilling wind,” shifting 
their silvered domes with every breath of 
their invisible master, are caught and 
transfigured in the caresses of the dawn. 
What purples edged with gold, what 
glowing depths of crimson fading in 
tender gradations to the softest rose, 
what hues like those which cap the 
tongues of flame are shot through and 
through all these misty realms of morn- 
ing cloud-land. All false refractions, 
the reeking miasmas of the swamps, the 
loathsome gases of decaying life are 
eliminated, and all the glory of sun and 


. sky come to us through prisms polished 


by the deft touches of the ice king. 

But the sky with all its wonderfnl 
changes is not the sole embodiment of 
Nature’s wintry dyes. In the distance 
the colors of the February woods change 
and glow like the sheen of silk. They 
hold the mingling tints of blue and ame- 
thyst, illusive draperies that fade and dis- 
appear on near approach, repeating over 
again the myth of Daphne. One stoops 
to touch the hem of the violet garment, 
and lo! ‘tis but a bush that spreads its 
straggling arms before you. The bloom 
is too delicate for even the most reverent 
eye to analyze. In the looms of the great 
mother the dull garnet of the dogwood, 
the delicate ash of the beeches, the crim- 
son gold of the willow, the spotted brown 
of young birches, the Tyrian purple of the 
blackberry, the bright verd of the smilax, 
the tawny red of the hemlock are woven 
into tapestries that at once rest and re- 
fresh the eye; borders opulent in Persian 
design with which Nature hems in her 
plushed carpetings of snow. 

And if the February woods be of 
unbroken conifers how feral and pictur- 
esque are the contrasts of dark emerald 
and dazzling white. How unsatisfactory 
is language to type the grandeur and ex- 
quisite beauty of the pine forest. What 





voices ‘‘sad and prophetic” are breathed 
through its bearded oracles. How the 
wind plays with its tasseled fringes and 
catches the echoes of its weird unrest. 
The Greek of Theophrastus, the syllabent 
ybipicpa, alone is capable of expressing 
the murmuring rhythm of its undertones. 
It is little wonder that primitive man, 
sitting beneath the plumes of its dusky 
arches where even the noontide hour is 
cheated into ‘‘ hymns of vesper,” his un- 
tamed blood stirred by the chanted sagas 
of the Runolainen, should have filled its 
sylvan solitudes with the awful presence 
of Divinity and imagined that behind 
each lichen-bossed pillar lurked the invis- 
ible powers of good and evil; or that, in 
primitive religion, the pine should come 
to symbolize Siva and his worshipers un- 
der whatever name. Its cones, type of 
reproduction, crowned the thyrsus of Bac- 
chus and were among the most sacred of- 
ferings of the Assyrian priesthood, while 
from its eternal verdure, in antique fune- 
real rites, it was the symbol of immortal- 
ity. And here to-day under the gray 
arches of the February sky 1t still is, as of 
old, the type of the hope dearest to man. 
Through the white drifts that iay their 
delicate fleeces along its  tasselated 
branches, chiseled in daintiest sculptur- 
ings by the touches of the wind, the eter- 
nal green peeps out, its sheens virent and 
glowing, its fretted tops chanting the 
hymns of the ages. 

But lovely as are the pines in their fra- 
grant garments of eternal verdure, the 
deciduous trees, even when stripped of 
their foliage are not less beautiful. One 
never really gets the true character of a 
tree when riant in allits June leafage. 
or when draped in the oriental splendors 
of its October hues. The naked, wide- 
reaching forests of maple and birch, with 
here and there a shagbark or basswood, 
or ironwood, are marvelously beautiful 
in the exquisite interlacing of fine-spun 
spray, every delicate finger lobed with its 
compact bud and held as the most dainty 
of silhouettes against the ethereal blue of 
the wintry sky. What distinctive indi- 
viduality, what delicate gradations of 
color distinguish each superb trunk whose 
tapering pillar is lost in the subtle fret- 
work of boughand twig. And over these 
compact trunks what magic runes the 
lichens have written; what enchanting 
eddas, illumined with bosses of frayed 
gold, filagreed with silvered rosettes, 
bighted with intricate traceries and fash- 
ioned always in lines of loveliness; or are 
they cuneiforms, epopees in arrowhead of 
nations for whom not even Fuimus may 
be written, and which mancan never 
hope to possess the initial letter. Older 
than Odin, older than the -first inveption 
of Accad, nay, possibly older than Adam, 
and, after the silurian fucoids, first of all 
vegetable life to bourgeon into bloom, 
‘* reflecting the sunshine of a million 
years,” what stories might not these 
slow-paced, least considered of all grow- 
ing things disclose. They alone lift their 
films of color along the lines of eternal 
snow; they star with life wide deserts 
where no other bit of vegetable growth 
dare intrude; and where the northern 
blasts strike with the least mercy, they 
lift their crowded shields and dare the 
strife. Hugh Macmillan, in hischarming 
‘* First Forms of Vegetation,” tells that 
it isquite possible that there are lichens 
still living, which were formed in the 
first dawn of creation, and which have 
withstood all the vicissitudes of the im- 
mensely long eons of geological time. 
Meek creatures, Ruskin calls them, the 
first mercy of the earth, veiling with 
hushed softness its dintless rocks; cover- 
ing with strange and tender honor the 
scarred disgrace of ruin; weaving the 
dark eternal tapestries of the hills, and 
framing with slow penciled iris-dyes 
their endless imagery. 

Other adjuncts crowd and complete the 
loveliness of the February wood. Where 
the latent heat of the trees has driven back 
into circles the encroaching snow, the 
mosses spread their fleeces, springy and 
vividly green. The leafage of the beech 
and oak, now wan gold or tawny bronze, 
still clings to its summer coign of vantage 
and will not wholly disappear until April 
shall make their branches virent witha 





new unfolding. The thin bark of the 
undergrowth is rich in delicate tintings; 
the congealed sap shows through like the 
blood in the cheek of achild. The catkins 
of the alders and white birches are dusted 
with gold and violet, and the wind sows 
their darkseed without stint on the white 
counterpanes spread beneath them. The 
wide upland pastures are flecked with the 
blackened seed-heads of mullens and 
golden-rods, and the wild grasses sweep 
their delicate panicles in patterns of love- 
liest arabesques over the snow. 

The feathered dwellers who seek shel- 
ter and warmth in the wintry woods 
grow restless under the virent touch of 
the increasing sunshine. Theshore-tarks 
wide cosmopolitans, air their ebony cres- 
cents in the streets of our rural city. Tho 
supposed to breed only in Labrador, in 
May I have found them and their young 
along our northern hills, They, like their 
confrére, the skylark, whose song finds 
its echo in the daintiest rhyme that Shelley 
ever wrote, ‘‘ From Heavenor near it 
pour out their full heart.” The Lapland 
buntings, like the shore-lark, dwellers of 
two continents, in happy flocks lift the 
silver of their breasts that the sun may 
spin its sheens aslant them. They share 
with their soberer brothers, the snow- 
birds, the exhilaration which precedes 
the advent of the storm. What happy co- 
teries these somber-breasted darlings 
form, winged flocks of leaden blue, nmak- 
ing the air sweet with the lisping an- 
nouncement of their passage. 

Birds of the greenwood, haunting the 
dark fascicles of the pines, the kinglets 
leave no pauses for silence in the eternal 
cheeping they make with each other. Up 
and down and round and round the 
golden green of the compact trunks they 
fill the measure of the slow creeping 
hours in unceasing epicurean labors, 
caring little what inquisitive eyes may 
watch their movements. The nuthatches 
and woodpeckers are equally oblivious to 
the presence of man. In fact, none of 
our winter birds have that fear which 
characterizes the summer migrants. They 
do not know that man can be less merci- 
ful than the wintry blasts. But brightest 
and most confiding of all the winter’s 
winged darlings is that fluff of feathers 
and audacity, the chickadee. Merriest of 
all our forest frequenters he comes to 
meet you with the most gracious inquisi- 
tiveness, displays his trim form in every 
attitude of grace, and dulls the chill edge 


of the frostiest air with the hearty warmth ° 


of his welcome. What woodland walker 
does not know and love and bless him, 
and hold his tiniest tip of feather sacred 
from harm? 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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DOCTRINAL ASPECTS IN GREAT 
AMERICAN REVIVALS. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 











BIBLICAL truth has ever been a potent 
factor in religious progress. We can 
hardly conceive the Holy Spirit working 
by blind, unintelligent impulses. Its 
method is rather in accordance with what 
we know of the constitution of the human 
mind, by intelligent convictions produced 
by divine truth, vivified and enforced by 
the Spirit, in the religious consciousness 
of the individual. This principle is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the varied religious 
revival phenomena of the Churches of 
the United States, from their first plant- 
ing in the colonial era to the present 
time. Christianity is not a sentimental, 
invertebrate system. The intelligent 
student of the copious facts of our relig- 
ious history must have noticed distinct 
revival eras, each having a distinguishing 
doctrinal feature. 

The first, in the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, extended from 1630 to 1650, when the 
original colonists were alive with the 
strong religious convictions which drew 
upon them persecution in England, and 
prompted to the heroic adventure of cross- 
ing the Atlantic to found a State. In those 
early colonial churches, were many choice 
spirits, tainted of necessity with the prej- 
udices of their times, but full of highest 
zeal for God, and truly devoted to self- 
sacrificing Christian work. The first two 
decades of the churches in Boston, Cam- 





——___, 


bridge, Watertown, Dorchester, etc., was 
an almost uninterrupted revival period, 
The Rev. Thomas Prince, in asermon before 
the General Assembly of the province, 
May, 1630, said there were forty-three 
churches ‘‘in joint communion with one 
another,” ‘‘composed only of known, pious 
and faithful professors.” The Rev. John 
Norton, pastor of the first church in Bos- 
ton, in 1659, said that New England was 
‘a plantation religious; not a plantation of 
trade.” ‘*The Spirit from on high,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Prince, ‘‘ was poured upon the 
churches.” ‘‘ In those days did God mani- 
fest his presence in converting many souls, 
and in gathering his dear ones into church 
fellowship with each other by solemn 
covenants.” ‘‘ In those days God, even our 
God, did bless New England.” During 
the pastorate of the Rev. John Cotton, over 
the First Church, Boston, from 1634 to 1652, 
3806 men and 342 women were received 
into hischurch. In 1650, the New Eng- 
land churches numbered 7,750* communi- 
cants, in a total population of 22,153.+ It 
should not be overlooked, that the found- 
ers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
were low-churchmen, sharply protesting 
against prelacy and ritualism. The doc- 
trinal phase of this revival period was, 
Spirituality, as opposed to Formalism, and 
great prominence was given to the Holy 
Spirit in its saving influences. 

The second revival period followed a long 
period of spiritual decline—1662 to 1735. 
After the adoption of the Half-Way Cov- 
enant, in 1662, the churches settled into 
acondition of slumber, in which members 
were received into most of them without 
spiritual regeneration. The great doctrines 
of evangelical theology passed into disuse 
and came to be formally discarded in large 
circles of professing Christians. The 
churches of New England and the Middle 
States were filled with unspiritual mem- 
bers. Few ministers of the Gospel knew 
anything of experimental religion. A 
cold formalism prevailed, and laxity of 
life was painfully common in the churches 
as well as outside of them. Jonathan 
Edwards fully apprehended the necessities 
of the situation and preached with elab- 
orateness, pungency and spiritual power 
the doctrine of justification by faith and 
the cognate truths. In 1735, commenced 
the great Edwardean revival supplemented 
and broadened very scon by the White- 
fieldian movement, extending to 1745. 
The revival resuscitated the churches, mn 
atime of sorest need, and added 50,000 
mem bers—30,000 in New England. The 
dogmatic peculiarity of this revival was 
Justification by Faith. 

The third revival period covers the years 
1799 to 1808, beginning upon the border 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, and extend- 
ing over the whole country, except east- 
ern New England. In western Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut from 1794 to 1798, 
some churches had been visited with re- 
vival influences, but this quickening did 
not extend to a wide area. It wasa time 
of gross wickedness, and radical, boastful 
infidelity, never exceeded in our history. 
Puffed up with pride over the success of the 
Revolution, flattered by the admiration of 
the civilized world, debauched by French 
skepticism, and in active sympathy with 
the spirit of the French Revolution, the 
moral government of God was widely de- 
nied by many leading citizens, and the 
dominant spirit with large multitudes 
was, Let us break away from the religious 
superstitions of our fathers and cast off 
the restraints of priestcraft. It was 
generally recognized to be a moral neces- 
sity that men should be made to feel the 
greatness of God, his power and majesty. 
Under this wide-spread conviction there 
came to be extensively developed, in the 
preaching of the period, the doctrine of 
the Divine Sovereignty, the dogmatic pe- 
euliarity of the revival, giving a family 
likeness to the movement everywhere. 
This dectrine was emphasized by Calvin- 
ists,from the Calvinian, and by Method- 
ists from the Arminian, standpoint. 
God’s supremacy was magnified. The 
power of French infidelity, just before so 
rampant, was broken; the divine stan- 
dard was raised against immorality ; and 
foreign and home missions, the Bible, 


*“ Am. Quarterly Register,” 1831, p.4127. 
+ Seaman’s “ Progress of Nations.” 
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Tract and Sunday-school enterprises were 
started. 

The fourth revival era commenced in 
some sections, particularly in northern 
and eastern New England, with the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ four days’ meetings,” in 
1826, but received new accessions of pow- 
er, and was enlarged in scope, from 1830 
to 1835. Very great and valuable were 
the results. After the revival of 1800, 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty was 
abused and perverted. Many felt that 
man could do nothing, that God must do 
all in the work of human salvation ; that 
revivals were mysterious, unaccountable 
movements, and conversions results of 
irresistible grace. Waiting for the ‘ef- 
fectual” workings of the Spirit was a 
common attitude of churches and of in- 
dividuals. Fittingly, therefore, the doc- 
trinal peculiarity of this revival was 
human agency, or man’s duty. Out of 
this revival era, therefore, as a reaction 
against the extreme doctrine of man’s 
inability, grew up the controversies which 

*developed the New Haven doctrine of 
New-Divinity, and the peculiar type of 
preaching which characterized the Rev. 
Charles G. Finney and his class of revi- 
valists. In connection with the revivals of 
this period, great prominence was given 
to human agency and responsibility, the 
temperance, anti-slavery, Sabbath and 
peace reforms, and city, foreign and do- 
mestic missions received a great impulse, 
and very marked moral transformations 
and upliftings followed. The moral cour- 
age of Christians, pecuniary benevolence, 
and the average type of Christian charac- 
ter were incalculably improved. 

The fifth revival era, 1840 to 1845, was a 
very abnormal movement, under the in- 
fluence of the Millerite delusion, the ef- 
fects of which were much felt indirectly 
in many churches, outside of the direct 
labors of the advocates of Mr. Miller's 
notions. The distinctive doctrine of this 
revival was the Second Coming of Christ, 
on a specified day close at hand. The 
time feature gave to the agitation an ab- 
normal character. Powerfully exciting 
ignorant masses, it led to many profes- 
sions of spiritual change, filled the 
churches with large quantities of drift- 
wood, and grievous reactions followed. 

The sixth revival era, 1857-8, followed 
adozen years of what was, with few ex- 
ceptions in small circles, a low spiritual 
condition. The accessions to the church- 
eswere few, in some years not equal to 
the depletion by death and discipline, so 
many of the converts under the Millerite 
influence fell away, and others lost confi- 
dence and sank into indifference and in- 
action. The revival of 1857-8, wasone 
of the most radical, far-reaching, and 
substantial spiritual quickenings known 
in American history, clearly distinguish 
ing a revival century remarkable from 
its beginning. The details cannot be 
here recited. No extraordinary instru- 
mentalities were employed, no eloquent 
evangelists, few sermons except the 
regular Sabbath discourses, but prayer- 
meetings were held, ‘‘Union prayer- 
meetings,” ‘‘ Noon-day prayer-meetings,” 
‘Business men’s prayer-meetings,” all of 
a simple, brief and direct character, in 
which laymen were the most conspicuous 
and numerous actors. These prayer-meet- 
ings were held in all the leading cities, 
and in all the cities, towns and villages 
ofthe land. There was a great amount 
of personal, hand-to-hand activity, by the 
laity and the ministry, away from the 
meetings. For the first time in our his- 
tory, the leading newspapers devoted 
large space to revival intelligence all over 
the land. Not less than 300,000 converts, 
it was credibly estimated, were added to 
the churches. The doctrinal peculiarity 


, of this revival was the Unity and the 


Priesthood of believers. 

From 1874 to 1877 was the seventh revival 
era, principally in leading cities, but 
reaching back into many other localities. 
Under the labors of Messrs. Moody, San- 
key, Pentecost, etc., immense masses 
Were powerfully swayed, and large num- 
bers were added to the churches. Mr. 
Moody has probably been more widely 
and powerfully felt, in North America, 
Europe, and in many far-off lands than 
The name and 





published sermons of this great lay 
preacher have gone all over the world, 
exerting a saving influence. Considered 
in respect to their dogmatic aspects, Mr. 
Moody’s revivals have been characterized 
by special prominence given to the duc- 
trine of imputed righteousness, 

The eighth revival era, 1884 to 1887, 
opened under the labors of the Rev.Samuel 
P. Jones, soon aided by one of his converts, 
Samuel W. Small. Messrs. Moody, San- 
key, and Pentecost are still in the field 
achieving great results. But the present 
revival era receives its distinctive dogmat- 
ic peculiarity from Mr. Jones. The doc- 
trine of imputed righteousness, in unwise 
hands, carried perilously near the verge of 
Antinomianism, if not beyond, producing 
carelessness, laxity, and much namby- 
pamby piety, afforded an opportune mo- 
ment for the introduction of the clear 
ethical elements which have character- 
ized the preaching of Messrs. Jones and 
Small, giving special prominence, as they 
do, to practical righteousness, and to hu- 
man agency and responsibility. Discrim- 
inatingly stated, the dogmatic thesis of 
the present revival movement is such a 
vital union with Christ as will develop, 
from within outwardly, not merely a pu- 
tative, but a genuine righteousness. 

How wonderful the providential over- 
rulings of the Great Head of the Church, 
in the tutelage of his people, by which, 
through the agency of his truth, his 
spiritual kingdom is both advanced and 
conserved. 

CHELSEA, Mass. 
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ENGLAND’S DILEMMA. 








BY PRES. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 





ENGLAND'S increasing trouble with Ire- 
land has drawn upon her the attention of 
the civilized world. Europe is watching 
quietly but with deep interest, and Amer- 
ica, with less quiet if also with less real 
interest, the issue of a struggle in which 
the fate of England and much else may 
be involved. It is not easy for a foreigner, 
even here on the ground, to get at the 
right and wrong of the business. Eng- 
lishmen themselves seem to be partly in 
the dark, if one may judge by the numer- 
ous delegations—the last one, last week 
from East London—sent acrosstothe Green 
Isle to learn the facts from that side of 
the controversy. Never was a political 
situation more complicated. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals affirm 
that Ireland cannot be governed by coer- 
cion ; that the sad experience of centuries 
has shown the folly of sucha system ; 
and that the only remedy is to give to 
Ireland Home Rule by its own parliament. 
Lord Salisbury and the Conservatives re- 
ply that Home Rule for Ireland means 
Irish independence and the split of the 
Empire. On this ground, Lord Harting- 
ton and the Liberal-Unionists support the 
Tory Government. 

It will be observed that the issue is not 
fairly joined. The opposing propositions 
are not logical contradictories, and both 
may therefore be true. It may be that 
nothing but Home Rule will ever content 
Irishmen ; and also that Home Rule will 
lead to Irish independence. Here lies 
England’s dilemma. 

It is true that, in rejoinder, Gladstone 
urges that justice to Ireland is the only 
way to keep her content in the Empire; 
and Salisbury affirms that twenty years of 
firm rule will quell Irish unrest and re- 
bellion. Thus each party takes issue with 
the main proposition of the other ; but 
party tactics, if not conviction, compel 
each party to keep to its main cry, of Irish 
Home Rule on one side and preservation 
of the Empire on the other. 

Underlying the main questions, half con. 
cealed and half confessed, are two others 
which probably influence more members of 
Parliament than those. First, the belief 
that Irish Home Rule means the doom of 
Irish landlords, and by consequence, land- 
lordism in England itself. Second, the be- 
lief of many English Protestants, even 
among Liberals, that Home Rule in Ireland 
will deliver Irish Protestants over to perse- 
cution, if not extinction. Oneof the most 
intelligent English Non-conformists I have 
met, assured me that this is his belief: 





that the Irish priests are so powerful 
among their people, and so bigoted, that 
they will not allow a Protestant to re- 
main in Ireland if he can be driven out. 
Thus personal interest and religious feel- 
ing enter into the debate, and one needs 
to livein England to know how strong 
these are. 

Deeper down, lie other qustions, mostly 
less worthy and less likely to be confessed; 
such as the desire for party triumph; the 
fear of the spread of home rule sentiments 
to Scotland and Wales, and the loss of Eng- 
lish domination in the Government ; the 
fate of the nobility, the House of Lords and 
of the throne itself; and finally some vague 
terror of the growing radicalism and 
socialism. After all the complaints now 
common, that Irish affairs engross Parlia- 
ment, it remains clear that the Irish 
trouble has often saved the Government 
from the necessity of facing other burn- 
ing questions which only bide their time 
to come to the front. Liberalsare rapidly 
catching the idea that justice to Ireland 
means, further on, larger justice to Eng- 
lishmen ; or, as the other party puts it, 
yielding to Ireland involves later, a lar- 
ger yielding to the Radicals of England 
itself. The Irish skirmish-line does but 
mask England’s coming battle. 

To see clearly the situation, we must 
change our point of view from the English 
to some foreign ground. To an American 
the solution of the problem seems simple, 
if not easy. Wonted as we are to the prin- 
ciple of local self-government, from the 
township up through the county and the 
state to the National Government, to us it 
seems but natural and right that the peo- 
ple of each political division should be 
charged with the responsibilities and risks 
of their own local affairs, or with home 
rule. It is clear to us that the thing for 
England to do is to allow separate local 
legislatures to Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, three distinct peoples of different 
race and language, as she has allowed such 
legislatures to her great colonies; and then 3 
confining the English Parliament to its 
original function of legislating for England 
alone, establish a true imperial parliament, 
composed of the representatives of the three 
kingdoms, as they are still called, of the 
Principality of Wales, and of the imperial 
colonies, which, happily, still retain 
enough of love for the mother country to 
be proud to beassociated with her as equal 
members of an imperial confederation, 
after the fashion of the German Reichstag 
or of our own Federal Congress. 

But Englishmen have been educated in 
a different schoo]. From its origin under 
the Plantagenets, the English Parliament 
was the local parliament of England, tho 
governing Ireland, Scotland and Wales as 
conquered provinces. Wales was, long 
ago, as far as practicable, incorporated as 
a part of England; and in time, some 
Scotch and Irish peers and representatives 
were admitted tothe two Houses, in order 
to make those kingdoms content with 
their yoke. But practically, Parliament 
still remains the local legislature of Eng- 
land, tho charged now with imperial pow- 
ers. The Englishman instintively feels, 
more or less, that he is of the conquering 
race, and shrinks from seeing England 
take only an equal’s place among the 
states of the Empire. His local parlia- 
ment must remain imperial. It is the 
surviving ideal of a glorious past. Hence 
the rejection of Gladstone’s proposition to 
allow the withdrawal of the Irish mem- 
bers from the Commons, in case of the 
establishment of an Irish parliament. It 
was hardly to be expected that the Eng- 
lish legislature would consent to abdicate 
any part of its imperial powers. 

The simple truth is that England is try- 
ing to stretch the constitution of the Tu- 
dors over the empire of the Guelphs—to 
keep Victoria in the footsteps of Elizabeth. 
Proud and plucky little England, ignoring 
the political thought and experience of the 
century, is seeking, by means of a single 
overloaded legislature, to manage the po- 
lice of London, and the affairs of a long 
line of attached kingdoms, conquered 
provinces and half-independent colonies. 
The great British Empire, the marvel of 
history, like a kite with too much tail, 
struggles with the weight of its own ex- 





tension, simply because it prefers to keep 


the form of an English monarchy rather 
than of a British confederation. 

Some of her own statesmen have seen 
and urged similar views; and since my 
own opinions were formed, I have met a 
book written by one of her colonists pur- 
posely to urge the establishment of a true 
empire. The author is almost pathetic in 
his earnestness. Advocating ‘‘a consoli- 
dated British Empire” as ‘‘England’s suec- 
cessor,” he says that ‘‘England, as Eng- 
land, cannot alone survive the strife among 
the nations in the race for primacy; as 
England she cannot survive the ordeal of 
war; as England she cannot retain her 
prestige in Europe; as England she must 
wane before the overtowering greatness 
of America.” He hints also at the undue 
prominence claimed for England in the 
Empire, saying: ‘‘It is not always agreea- 
ble to the sensitive ears of Irish and Scotch 
men, nor is it flattering to their national 
pride, to read and hear so much about 
England and the English, when British 
would be the only correct term.” 

What will be the end of the present di- 
lemma no one can tell. Next week this 
English and Imperial Parliament will meet 
again, and the Ministry stands pledged to 
devote the session largely to legislating 
for England and the Empire, in place of 
quarreling over Ireland. But the Irish 
question is in the air, and in every mouth; 
and whatever the measures before the 
House, it is easy to foresee that Ireland 
will be the real theme of debate. The 
English native sense of justice has been 
awakened, and on that Gladstone and the 
Irish leaders build their hopes. 

It is safe to predict that within a meas- 
urable time Ireland will have its own local 
government; but behind the Irish question 
there looms up already a Scotch question, 
and behind that a Welsh question, and 
farther off, Australian and Canadian and 
Indian questions; and one wonders wheth- 
er the final outcome will be an isolated 
England or a confederated Empire. 

No philanthropist with broad views of 
the interests of Europe and of humanity 
can wish the overthrow of the British 
Empire. When one reads the story of this 
little island in the Northern Atlantic, and 
notes what it has achieved in world-wide 
dominion and wealth, it is impossible to 
withhold strong admiration for a race so 
stalwart and successful. In the words of 
our own Emerson, quoted last week by the 
London Telegraph: ‘‘If there be one suc- 
cessful country in the universe during the 
last millenium, that country is England.” 
In no land this side the ocean can you find 
more and finer specimens of a noble 
Christian manhood and womanhood. 
Honest, high-minded and outspoken, as 
merciless to their own snobs and sinners 
as they are to those of other nations—wit- 
ness the pages of Thackeray and Dickens— 
no people’s charities are more constant and 
liberal; no courtesies more kindly and 
honest; no manhood, outside her own col- 
onies and kin, more sound at core and free 
fromshams, Certainly no candid observer 
whose mother tongue is English speech 
will deny the magnificent virility of this 
people, attested by a literature so noble in 
purity and power, and by a commerce and 
manufactures which find no equal outside 
that ‘‘Greater England beyond the Sea.” 


LONDON, February 2d, 1888. 





“PORTLAND VERSUS PROHIBI- 
TION.” 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 





I THANK THE INDEPENDENT very much 
for its article in the issue of the January 
26th—‘‘ Portland versus Prohibition.” I 
am reminded by it that friends of 
temperance generally throughout the 
country are not well informed as to the 
actual condition of the liquor traffic in 
Maine and the effect of Prohibition here. 
We cannot send out to the country this 
information through the commercial 
press, nor through the literary press, nor 
fully, lam sorry to say, through the re- 
ligiuus press; I mean the religious press 
asa whole. — 

The leading papers of the country 
catch up and give currency to paragraphs 
and articles conveying false information 





about the resultsof Prohibition in Maine, 
while they reluct y, if at asi, ACGTOIL 
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articles which show what the real facts in 
the case are. It results from this, that 
the best-informed men in the country on 
public questions generally, are entirely 
ignorant as to the results of Prohibition. 
There was not a man in the country more 
intelligent and better informed upon pub- 
lic affairs than the late Thurlow Weed, 
yet he had anarticle in the Tribune not 
long before his death entitled ‘* Wine a 
Remedy for Intemperance,” in which wa3 
the phrase, ‘‘ Prohibition having failed 
everywhere that it has been tried.” Not 
long after that an eminent Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church had an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT founded upon the same mis- 
information. The vehement attempt now 
being made at Albany for the enactment 
of a new license law is ostensibly founded 
in thesame falsehood—* Prohibition has 
failed everywhere.” 

The truth is, that Prohibition has failed 
nowhere; that is, the result of it wher- 
ever it has been adopted has been to di- 
minish the volume of the liquor traffic, and 
ina great many prohibitory districts it 
has been, and is entirely suppressed. But 
I wish especially to lay out before the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT—who con- 
stitute a considerable part of the leaders 
of the public opinion of the country—the 
actual condition of Maine in relation to 
the liquor trafficand Prohibition. 

Before the adoption here in 1851 of the 
policy of prohibition, the liquor traffic 
was everywhere in the state wholesale 
and retail. There was ro village so small, 
no rural neighborhood so remote and in- 
significant that the rumseller did not 
find it and establish a rum-grocery there. 
Everywhere upon tke lines of our high- 
ways throvghout the state, there were 
roadside rum-shops. In a great many 
places there were wells and pumps and 
watering troughs for the refreshment of 
cattle, and there was sure to be near it a 
shanty where rum was kept for travelers. 
Many and many a time I have seen the 
rumseller fetch out to the wagon or car- 
riage or equestrian, the inevitable glass 
of rum, while the oxen or horses were 
taking water. The women and children 
would share in the liquor whatever it 
was. There were many distilleriesin the 
state in those days, converting molasses 
into rum, potatoes into whisky and cider 
into brandy, called ‘‘apple-jack.” Now 
there is not a distillery or a brewery in 
the state, and nowhere within its territory 
will the traveler see any sign or other in- 
dication of liquor-selling. Tm more than 
three-fourths of our territory containing 
far more than three-fourths of our popu- 
lation the grog-shop is practically un- 
known, so thatan entire generation has 
grown up there never having seen one. 

In proportion to population, Maine’s 
sharé of the national drink-bill would be 
now about thirteen million dollars, but 
one million will more than cover the cost 
of all the liquor smuggled into the state 
and sold in violation of law. We save 
annually more than twelve million dol- 
lars directly, and an equa] sum indirectly 
as the result of prohibition, which, but 
for the Maine Law would be spent, lost 
and wasted in drink. In those days, 
Maine was said to be the poorest state in 
Union, but now it is one of the most 
prosperous. Signs of unthrift and pov- 
erty were seen everywhere in neglected, 
shabby houses, barns, farms, school- 
houses, meeting-houses, but now such in- 
dications of the saloon and the drink 
habit are seen nowhere. John Bright 
said: ‘* If the evils coming to the commu- 
nity from intemperance could be put 
away, England could not be recognized 
as the same country.” Precisely that has 
happened to Maine. Some time since a 
stranger sat by my side in a railway car 
on our way to Boston. He knew me and 
said: ‘‘lam a native of Maine. Twenty- 
five years ago I went to Minnesota, where 
Inow live. Iam home now in Maine for 
the first time, and the change is so great 
in everything I see, that I did not recog- 
nize it as the same. No more tumble- 
down houses with old hats and rags in 
the windows instead of glass, no more 
dilapidated barns and shabby cattle, no 
more miserable school-houses and meet- 
ing-houses. Everything now is neat and 
in good repair indicating industry and 








thrift.” Thats literally true. Maine is 
now so changed from what it was in the 
old rum-time, that it cannot be recognized 
as the same. 

If this be true of Maine, how can it be 
possible that a report can go out from it, 
however untrue, that Prohibition here isa 
failure and that no benefit to the state re- 
sults from it? It is even said by many 
intelligent men and in many prominent 
newspapers that as much liquor is now 
sold in Maine as there was before the ad- 
vent of Prohibition. Observe, that these 
affirmations are never made by Maine 
men, they come from outsiders, whether 
originating or notin the “Literary Fund” 
of the Liquor League, I do not know. 
But when called upon for reasons, these 
people say: ‘* Look at Portland and Ban- 
gor where the prohibitory law is not en- 
forced !” 

Very well; let us look at Portland and 
Bangor, and we find this: In the former 
are about fifty places where liquor is sold 
in violation of law. A reporter of the 
Herald made a search recently, as to the 
number, and reported thirty-nine all 
told; but it is possible he did not find all 
of them. SolIcall them fifty. These are 
not rum-shops such as are seen in license 
towns with largestocksof liquors on hand 
openly displayed; they are low dens, 
shabby and dirty, in the vilest part of the 
town. Their stocks of liquor will be gen- 
erally a pint or two, or a quart or two, in 
exceptional casesa jug or twoof whisky 
anda watering-pot of beer. Until the 
present city government came in, these 
were always hidden somewhere about the 
premises, or, in preference, off the premi- 
ses so as not to be seized. I do not think 
the entire value of all these stocks of liq- 
uorsis a thousand dollars. There is no 
sign anywhere upon any of these liquor 
dens, indicating that intoxicants are sold 
within, except this; before the present 
Mayor came in, these places had each a 
hag oratramp watching atthe door to 
give notice if a policeman were seen in the 
vicinity, when the rumseller within would 
pour all his stock of liquors into «1 tub of 
dirty water always at hand for that pur- 
pose. Under our present Mayor,a most 
respectable man every way,no precaution 
like thisis necessary. Until he came in 
our hotels were understood to observe 
the law, which in fact they were violating, 
buton the sly in a very small way; but 
now the landlords violate the law openly 
and shamelessly, having no fear of the 
powers that be. 

Now, what was the condition of Port- 
land before the enactment of the Maine 
Law? Three hundred rum-shops scat- 
tered all over the town, openly selling 
liquors, displaying large signs with the 
names thereon of all sorts of liquors. 
Many of these shops sold liquors by whole- 
sale ona large scale, the stocks of each 
of them valued at many thousand dollars, 
Some of these native shops had each 
more liquor on hand, I think, than all the 
rumsellers in Portland have in stock now. 
At the same time distilleries were run- 
ning, and West India rum in large quan- 
tities was brought to our port by the cargo 
—many cargoes in a year; all this and the 
product of the distilleries were for home 
consumption. Now, not a puncheon of 
rum is brought into the city and has not 
been for many years. The liquors which 
come here are in small packages, general- 
ly concealed in flour or sugar barrels, 
packed in sawdust, sometimes in boxes 
marked ** Glass: this side up with care.” 
I think it is far within the truth to say 
that not one-fiftieth so much liquor is 
sold in Portland now, as there was before 
the law. Bangor before our present most 
respectable Mayor came to the throne, 
was exceptionally bad so far as reckless 
defiance of the law was concerned; now, 
Portland is asshameless in this respect as 
our eastern sister ever was. But what I 
have said in relation to the quantities of 
liquor sold now in Portland compared 
with sales before the adoption of Prohibi- 
tion will apply also to that city. In sev- 
eral of the cities of Maine besides Bangor 
and Portland, the law is imperfectly if at 
all enforced. This arises from the fact 
that in Maine,as well as in Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio and in other States, a 
certain political party considers it for its 








interest to countthe rum votes, being at 
the same time sure of the votes of the 
great body of temperance men. This 
party is in desperate need of help to keep 
its head above water, and the specific 
quantity of alcohol is such that a life- 
saving belt filled with it is supposed to 
be better than no belt at all. 

The affirmation is, that ‘‘ Prohibition 
has failed”—as if its partial or complete 
success had no relation to the provisions 
of thelaw by which it was enacted; while, 
in fact, its entire success depends as much 
upon the perfection of its machinery as 
upon the state of public opinion. In New 
Hampshire there has been Prohibition for 
many years, but the law isso defective 
in many particulars that it is difficult of 
enforcement. In Maine public opinion 1s 
overwhelmingly against the liquor traffic, 
as was shown by the great majority for the 
Constitutional amendment, but there are 
some defects in the law which leavea 
margin of profitin our larger cities, to 
those who persist in the trade. Liquor is 
sold only for the profit of it. We want, 
therefore, such amendments to the law, 
as will render the trade unprofitable and 
uacomfortable to those who violate it. 
For many years we have sought anxiously 
to obtain this legislation, but the party in 
power refuses to grant it. With such 
amendments to the law as we desire, the 
grog-shops of Maine, of whatever charac- 
ter,wherever located, would immediately 
abandon the trade without a fight in the 
courts, and their keepers would resort to 
some legitimate industry for a livelihood. 
We shall have this needed legislation some 
day, either by the consent of the powers 
that (now) be, or inspite of their resistance. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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SENATOR and Mrs. Palmer gavea recep- 
tion and dancing party last week in honor 
of the Postmaster Generaland Mrs. Dick- 
inson. The whole house was devoted to 
party uses, until one wondered where the 
family could pass the night after the 
guests were gone. But as the dancing 
was kept up until a Jate, or rather an 
early hour, the question answers itself. 
Where no sleep is no beds are wanted. 
Supper was served in the billiard-room 
and the dining-reom. A large, handsome 
room, paneled and ceiled with cherry 
and mahogany was used for dancing. 
The rooms on the second floor were par- 
lors, where one could withdraw a little 
from the throng of people in the two 
parlors. Mrs. Palmer was ina brocade 
dress with quantities of point lace and 
diamonds; Mrs. Dickinson wore olive 
velvet with light blue silk. The young 
ladies were in short dresses for the danc- 
ing room. It was something of a ‘‘ crush” 
for a while until people learned that there 
were more rooms than just the iwo par- 
lors and the hall, that they could go up- 
stairs and down-stairs, and that even 
from the supper-room there were other 
roomsin which they could sit and com- 
fortably have things to eat brought them. 

‘*How did you manage to get sucha 
nice ice?” said one lady to another, look- 
ing longingly a+ the plate in her friend’s 
hand; ‘‘I am very warm and that looks so 
refreshing.” 

‘““A very clever gentleman is taking 
care of me”— 

‘* Let’s see what the cleverness is; teach 
my gentleman,” said the first lady. 

‘‘What did you do toget that, Mr——” to 
the gentleman who came up at that mo- 
ment, calm, but smiling, with a plate of 
terrapin in his hand. 

His smile deepened and gathered a 
mysterious air, 

‘* You do not see any waiters, do you ?” 

The lady gave a bewildered look around, 
impressed with a sense of something in 
the air which she could not penetrate, and 
said, ‘‘N-no-o.” 

‘* You see only gentlemen ?” 

“* Y-yes,” 

‘* Exactiy. Well, Demonet’s men are all 
here—but how is one to detect blue blood 
or an hireling, under  irreproachable 
broadcloth and linen and manners? Sol 
said,‘ Senator, will you let me get some 
of that ice after you? ‘ General, will you 








tell me where the terrapin is—if you 
know.’ I had no tronble at all. Itis 
amusing how I got everything I wanted.” 

The last reception at the White House, 
that in honor of the Army and Navy, was 
not so crowded as those before. There 
were none of the Supreme Court Justices, 
and very few Senators or Representatives, 
the uniforms, however, were numerous, 
and made a gayer scene than when much 
mixed with black coats. One reason for 
the absence of many who usuallygo on 
such occasions, may have been the num- 
ber of other things to attract people in 
different directions. It was the Opera 
week, and the house was crowded with 
people listening to Miss Juch in ‘‘Nero ;” 
and at the Metropolitan Church, Dr, 
Newman pastor, there was a meeting for 
the dedication of a Memorial tablet to 
General Logan. Many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives were there, the opening ad- 
dress being delivered by Justice Miller, 
with Senator Stanford presiding, with 
Senator Ingalls, Senator Voorhees, Mr. 
John D. Long, Mr. Thomas B. Reed, Mr. 
Henderson, and Mr. Springer, the last 
from Illinois, following. 

The tablet is placed against the wall in 
the southwestern corner of the church 
side by side with one commemorating 
General Grant, who was a member of the 
cburch while he was President. At the 
end of the inscription on that to General 
Logan are his last words: ‘I humbly 
trust in God. If this is the end I am 
ready.” 

If the Chinese ball could have been 
made characteristic in some way of the 
strange race we have forced into commu- 
nication with us it would present more 
interesting topics to write about. Last 
year it made a great deal of talk, because 
without doubt many people went who 
were not invited, and some of them be- 
haved badly in the supper-room. This 
year ihe Minister limited himself to peo- 
ple whom he personally knew and to offi- 
cials whose position entitled them to be 
invited. And they say that after he had 
reached five hundred of these he stopped. 
This year, therefore, everything went off 
in an orderly and decorous manner. The 
Minister had on his best clothes, which,un- 
like those of the male sex in general, can be 
described. He had a long outer gownof 
pearl colored brocade, his cap was set on 
the back of his head and in the middle of 
the band above his forehead was a large 
stone, of a mild color, and without much 
glitter, which I was told was a Chinese 
ruby, although it was not in the least red. 
But in a country where the men dress 
like women, where people shake each his 
own hand when they meet—a country 
that goes by contraries—it is consistent 
that rubies should not be red. On his 
thumb he wore a napkin ring; that is 
what barbarians outside of the Flowery 
Kingdom would call it. They say Queen 
Elizabeth wore thumb _ rings, but 
the custom has not lasted down to 
us. This ring cf the Minister’s 
was the width of an ordinary napkin ring 
but not quite so big round, in order to 
keep its place, and it was of a blue-green 
color. Lam told that it is jade, and that 
it is emerald. Mr. Chang Yen Hoon 
has a very pleasant expression of face 
and bright eyes, and speaks English 
a little, and he has an accomplished secre- 
tary who speaks it a great deal and is full 
of tact and brightness. Still it must be 
wearing to a man to go about like an 
Ollendorff or Fasquelle on legs. One 
wonders if half of his brain is imprinted 
with Chinese sentences and the other half 
with the same in English. 

Over the heads of the musicians in the 
ball-room was set up a row of wooden 
dolls in gorgeous Chinese costumes. 
Whether it was an object lesson for guests, 
a Chinese Punch and Judy or scenes from 
Chinese plays, nobody was able to make 
out. The Diplomatic Corps came early 
and in full numbers, the Cabinet was 
rather behind-hand because of a dinner 
at Secretary Whitney’s to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland. There were the same decora- 
tions that one sees at all balls—the 
mantels were banked with flowers, the 
fire-place in the great drawing-room was 
filled with yellow jonquils and purple 
hyacinths, people danced in the ball- 
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yoom, and went out to the supper and ate 
ices and salads, and drank punch and 
champagne as if their host was an Aryan, 
instead of one of the Semitic races. This 
was the Monday evening before Ash 
Wednesday. 

The morning of the end of the ‘‘sea- 
son” was bright, mild, and the sun shone 
on an amount of snow that was marvel- 
ous for Washington; but there are always 
marvels in weather in this hemisphere. 
Life in Egypt must be dull where your 
weather is on friendly terms with you— 
where it begins bright and mild, and 
you know it will be so all winter. Our 
winter began well and kept on well until 
after Christmas. But in January we 
abandoned all hope. Whecsher it was an 
insutticient appropriation for the Weather 
Bureau, or a slackness in appropriating 
the appropriation, the weather was sim- 
ply awful! People who went forth to 
make calls, had to give it up and go home, 
not that it was so stormy, but because the 
cold was so severe. ‘It would shock the 
constitution of a steam engine,” said one 
gay girl, whom I met on the steps, rush- 
ing to her carriage as fast as she could 
go, ‘to bear the changes from tropical 
parlors to Arctic front doors, and I am 
going to give it up.” 

Besides the three receptions given at 
the White House to the diplomats, the 
Supreme Court and Congress, and the 
Army and Navy, there was a fourth to 
the general public, at the same hours 
from nine to eleven, and which happened 
this year on the evening before Lent as if 
to wind up the season in a suitable man- 
ner. Mr. Cleveland at these receptions 
always insists that the rooms shall be 
decorated just as much as for the first 
three, and is careful to make the whole 
thing like the receptions given to invited 
guests. The mantels in the Blue room 
were banked with flowers until the air 
was sweet with the perfume, those in the 
East room were also filled with blossoms 
and bright-leafed plants, and between the 
two great south windows was a bank of 
ferns and palms, such as is usually put 
there when the room is dressed for a state 
dinner, altho the man about the 
White House had represented to Mr. 
Cleveland that such a bank takes up the 
room which might profitably be filled 
with the people. But no; even the pros- 
pect of a file of guests clear out to Fif- 
teenth Street, was not allowed to make a 
difference—the people were to be well 
treated. 

It was a mild, star-lit evening, so that 
many people walked, and an American 
crowd is always good-natured—it was a 
crowd! If one wanted to see ‘‘the peo- 
ple,” it was a, good time. They wanted 
to see the Executive of the United States 
and his Cabinet, so they formed in line 
out on the port e-cochére, moved slowly 
along, around, in and out, until finally 
they passed through the door of the Red 
room, and suddenly found themselves 
against the shoulder of Marshal Wilson 
or vis-d-vis with Lieutenant Duvall, and 
then the President, Mrs. Cleveland, Miss 
Bayard, Mrs. Fairchild, and the rest of 
the dazzling line of ladies, all smiling and 
ready to shake hands if any one offered 
it. In looking at the Blue room before 
the evening party entered it, one was 
struck with the exceedingly narrow space 
allotted to the President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land to stand in; the gilt and blue furni- 
ture, sofas and chairs, is placed in a row, 
at the back of the receiving people, as if 
for them to lean upon, leaving only a few 
inches of standing room. Mr.. Cleveland 
is not a small man, and he had the air 
sometimes of being squeezed, altho the 
fiie of visitors is made to go in single line 
after getting into the doorway of the Red 
room. Behind the line in the Blue room 
were various distinguished people—Mr. 
David Dudley Field, with his daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Boutelle, Secretary 
Bayard, Colonel and Mrs. Lamont, the 
Misses Bayard, Miss Folsom—a cousin of 
Mrs. Cleveland, Miss Willard, who has 
been recently visiting at the White House, 

and Mrs. Hicks-Lord. The latter lady 
was regarded as a show piece, evidently, 
and received many astonished glances 
from people who caught a glimpse of her 
over the heads of Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. 





Dickinson. Sheisatall woman, rather 
stout, with an elderly face, very much 
bejeweled, as the upper part of the show, 
and below that a pair of broad shoulders 
—here was the great feature cf the exbi- 
bition, the diamonds, the black pearls and 
the other jewels. When the Blue room 
gottoo warm, many of the guests went out 
into the East room and walked about. 
It was amusing to see how quickly the 
people there caught the vision of Mrs. 
Hicks-Lord and took up the spirit of the 
performance. If she was willing to be 
seen they were willing to look, and while 
the throng opened like water in front of 
them it cleared in at the side and around 
them and gazed its fill at the gorgeous 
stones. There were some saucy com- 
ments, none of them loud enough to be 
ill-bred, and inaudible to the lady herself. 
One young man said, in allusion to the 
large diamond in front of her necklace: 
‘* The head-light of an engine,” and two 
giggling girls whispered one tothe other: 
‘* She looks like a jeweler’s shop with the 
front door left open.” 

Ilooked for the man with the codfish 
under his arm, who is saidto stroll in on 
occasions similar to these, but did not see 
him, and came away with a feeling of 
pride in such a large, orderly, good- 
natured crowd. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE VOLNEY EXHIBITION—PARIS. 


BY AGNES POWER. 











THE art season in Paris may be supposed 
to begin with the opening of the galleries of 
the two literary and artistic Clubs—the 
Volney andthe Mirtitons. The latter has 
been perhaps for some years the more suc- 
cessful of the two; but this year the scale 
of favor has turned, and the Volney decid- 
edly shows the larger number of works of 
merit. 

The members of the Crémerie, as the ex- 
hibition is familiarly called, have made a 
strong effort and the result is satisf:ctory. 
The gallery is above all a comfortable one— 
the rooms are well lighted, well warmed, 
and well arranged, altho small. There are 
rarely many people there in the morning; 
itis merely the luxury of pictureseeing to 
spend an hour or so there any time between 
ten and two. After lunch the crowd begins, 
and by three o’oclock (the doors close at 
four) circulationis difficult; before a popu- 
lar picture it becomes positively congested. 
The first picture to notice is byMonsieurHen- 
ner; he is always fascinating, whether he 
shows us the familiar child’s face, looking 
with dreamy, wistful eyes from the can- 
vas, the beautifully modeled back of some 
ideal maiden, or, as in thisinstance, merely 
astudy, abit of landscape with no figure 
init. The composition is of the simplest; 
a few trees to the right, a strip of greenin 
the middle distance, anda pool, in which is 
mirrored the watery blue sky; this, with a 
bituminous foreground is all; only the hand 
of the Alsacian master could invest it with 
such charm as it possesses. His second pic- 
ture is more careful in execution; it is a 
portrait, and might almost he called a 
study in brown; for of that color are the 
coat, beard, cap, and we had almost writ- 
ten, face, of the very unattractive person 
who served as a model. 

Next among portraits comes one by 
Monsieur Bonnat, of an elderly gentleman. 
The portraits of elderly gentlemen, unless of 
one’s own immediate family, are apt to be 
uninteresting. Thereis, of course, strength 
and technical skill evinced in this one, but 
with the memory of the ‘‘ Dumas’”’ in last 
year’s Salon, and the wonderful ‘* Léon 
Cognier” in the Luxembourg in our minds, 
we do not care to linger before it. 

Jules Lebebon shows the “ Portrait of 
Mile. G.”,— a young lady to whose insipid 
simplicity the artist has done full credit; 
the pose is graceful, and the white drapery 
well arranged and well painted. 

Of a very different order is Carolus Duran’s 
‘‘ Portrait of Miss A. B.”’—here is a painter 
at least who appears resolved never to “go 
back on his record.’’ Every fresh thing 
that emerges from his studio seems better 
than the last, and this dark-eyed, petulant, 
pouting beauty best of all. Every hair of 
the waving mass that falls on her shoulders 
seems endowed with life; the whole composi- 
tion breathes strength, actuality, whole 
some realism. With this portrait comes 
another—‘‘An Enigma’’—a mystery des- 
tined to remain a mystery, for the face is 





turned from us and we only see golden hair 


and a fair, white back; whether that back 
belongs to an actress, a model, or a princess 
of royal descent, we shall never know. 

Mr. Stephen Hills Parker gives us another 
“Portrait of Mile. N.,” and Mr. Bridgman 
a dainty ‘‘ Portrait of Madame B.’’—a some- 
what sad-looking brunette, attired in a blue 
cotton dressand garden hat. We are glad 
that for once Mr. Bridgman has forsaken 
his Arabs and their gaudy surroundings. 
There has been in Paris lately a tendency to 
give us too many interiors of mosques, and, 
street scenes in Algiers. 

Monsieur Arcos has two Oriental studies, 
““Kiffe et Kousse Kousse,” a white-robed 
Arab who squats smoking or the ground, 
and “ Distrust and Persuasion.” In the lat- 
ter, which is clear, tho garish, another 
white-robed Arab haggles with a bazar- 
keeper, a wily old Jew, over the price of a 
pair of gaudy slippers. 

Mr. Weeks shows another souvenir of his 
Indian expedition—‘t Perfumers’ Shop at 
Bombay’’—a Hindu girl trifling with some 
scent bottles; the blue jars ranged on the 
shelves behind, are rather overpowering in 
number and displeasing in their glazed 
shimmer. 

Benjamin Constant’s “Evening Effect”’ 
seems to be a dreary one, so faras the scan- 
tily appareled old hermit in the foreground, 
is concerned. The sunlight fading behind the , 
rocky hills, and in the dim blue lake ap- 
pears to inspire him with dismal memories. 

** The Abbé Constantin,” undoubtedly one | 
of the most charming stories written of late 
years, has awakened to a new spell of popu- 
larity. It is strange that while the drama- 
tized version is being played at the Gym- 
nase Theatre, Monsieur Brispot should | 
have chuseu to paint one of the best scenes 
in it. The episode is when Mrs. Scott and | 
her charming sister arrive in the presbytery 
garden and the good old Abbésteps forward | 
to greet them; behind him are his servant | 
and his nephew Jean, the yourg lieutenant, 
who with his large bow] of freshly gathered | 
peasin his hand looks somewhat sheepish, | 
in spite of his smart uniform. The picture 
is a pleasing one, and tho not of very hgh 
actistic value, we infinitely prefer it to 
Mr. Stewart’s “ Péche 4 l’ Ecrevisse,” in 
which a gro.p of bare-legged painfully arti- 
ficial Parisiennes make believe to catch 
crayfish. Some friends of the same type 
watch them from the bank, while a languid 
youth sprawls lazily at their feet. There is 
a background of trees and sunlit meadow, 
the vivid green of whichis relieved by the 
bright red sunshade of which we are all so 
heartily tired. 

Ziem, the Venetian painter, sends “ Gal- 
leys Setting Sail for the East,” a hard, bril- 
liant composition which shows a marked 
falling off from his earlier work. 

Monsieur Muignan’s two pictures, “St. 
Mark’s Venice,” and the “Baptistery at 
Ravenna,” are soberly fine, and impress one 
with a sense of quiet and rest. 

‘““A Normandy Garden,” by Roll, is 
quaint and delightful—a picture to be de- 
sired; most pleasing with its soft verdure 
cut by the gnarled wind-blown trunks of the 
apple-trees. 

Frangois Flameng has seldom given a 
finer specimen of his versatile talent than 
in “‘ Halt of a Regiment of the Line in 1789.” 
The soldiers in their white uniforms have 
stopped to rest in an upland field; beyond 
one gets a glimpse of sea and distant hill. 
The picture is flooded with a soft gray eve- 
ning light, and full of atmosphere. 

Monsieur Damoye’s “Heath at St. Mar- 
guerite’’ is good. The foreground of pur- 
ple heather and faded bent dips gently into 
the surty sea and the sky is quiet and clear. 
It isperhaps the best landscape in the ex- 
hibition, tho in saying this one hardly 
accords it its full meed of praise, for land- 
scape is poorly represented thus far at ‘‘ The 

Little Salon.”’ 

ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE. 








School and College. 


THE UNIVERSITY TROUBLES IN 
, RUSSIA. 


BY W. R. MARTIN. 





AT different Russian universities there 
arose about the beginning of December such 
outbreaks that the Government took the, 
for any other country, extraordinary step 
of closing entirely its highest educational 
institutions. Light updn the causes and 
objects of the agitation comes from Geneva. 
The Russian students there resident have 
held a public meeting at which speeches 
were delivered that awakened great inter- 
est. The facts communicated are thought 
by the Allgemeine Zeitung to possess suffi- 
cient importance to justify an articleof two 












In 1884 university education in Russia 
was placed upon a new basis by a new ordi- 
nance. This subjects university instruction 
to the supervision of a special class of 
police. Certain branches of science which 
appear dangerous to the State are excluded 
from the programs. This right of the pro- 
fessors to administer the internal affairs of 
their respective institutions was abolished. 
The privilege of admission to higher in- 
struction was made dependent upon a mul- 
titude of religious, political and social con- 
ditions. The students were put under the 
supervision of inspectors. All student 
unions or societies were of course most 
rigorously interdicted. To make the task 
of supervision easier for the university in- 
spectors and their assistants, a special uni- 
form was introduced which the university 
students are obliged everywhereto wear. At 
the University of Moscow where the trou- 
bles began the Inspector, Brisgalow, had 
made himself the object of special detesta- 
tion by the coarse and quarrelsome manner 
in which he exercised the extensive powers 
given him by “‘the Statute.” Exasperated 
to the highest degree and knowing well that ° 
all representations would be disregarded or 
would work to the injury of those coura- 
geous enough to make them, the Moscow 
students resolved to rid themselves of 
Brisgalow. The customary lot fell upon 
one Siniawski. On the 2d of December ina 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Moscow nobility, he struck the Inspector. 
The next morning Count Kapnist, the 
Curator of the University, addressed to the 
students a specially earnest warning which 
was greeted with hisses and hootings. 

The consequent difficulties lasted a week 
and became ever graver until on the 7th a 
serious collision with the police took place. 
The students had assembied in large num- 
bers on the Boulevard Strastnoy to discuss 
@ proposition to return to the Govern- 
ment the tickets requisite for attendance 
upon the lectures in case their demands 
should not be regarded. The police called 
to their assistance Cossacks. With knouts 
and pikes these attacked the students, 
severely wounded a number and left two 
dead. Count Kapnist declared himself 
willing to listen. The students determined 
to stand by their comrade and demanded the 
dismissal of Brisgalow and the abolition of 
the new university statute. They were told 
that the obnoxious inspector would be dis- 
missed in three months, but that the ques- 
tion of abolishing the statute could not be 
discussed. The majority of the professors 
interested themselves on behalf of the stu- 
dents and sent adeputation to the Governor- 
General, but to no purpose. ‘The statute”’ 
remained in force. Siniawski was con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment in a 
military prison, and a great number of his 
comrades were likewise condemned to im- 
prisonment for various terms. 

The disorders in Moscow were soon imi- 
tated in the other university cities. The 
proceedings in Moscow led to great excite- 
ment in the University, the Polytechnic 
School, the School of Mines and the Agri- 
cultural School at St. Petersburg. Like 
troubles arose at Odessa, Charkow ‘and 
Kasan. In the last city the students of 
theology took part with those of the Veter- 
inary School. At all these places the lec- 
tures were discontinned. The disturbances 
surpass anything of the kind that has ever 
occurred. Their direct occasion may have 
been insignificant, but the rapid spread of 
the agitation and the intensity with which 
the members of so many of the more impor- 
tant institutions threw themselves into it 
proclaim it as part of the battle between 
enlightenment and despotism. That the 
Government feels the difficulty of the prob- 
lem is shown by the extraordinary course of 
closing so many of the universities and 
higher schools even fort'a time. Imagine 
the closing for a single week of the German 
universities ! " 

Russia founded universities and higher 
schools only out of dire compulsion to be 
able so to educate the members of her civil 
service and her officers that they might be 
able to compete with those of her rivals. 
Almost the whole thought of the successive 
ministers of education has since been given 
to the measures necessary to secure the ad- 
vantages of these institutions and yet to 
lay the spirit of freedom of necessity evoked 
by them. The present Russian school sys- 
tem was introduced under Count Tolstoy, 
formerly minister of education and now 
minister of the interior. The details were 
elaborated by Katkow, the late editor of the 
Moscow Gazette. The new university stat- 
ute was to be the crown of the Tolstoy-Kat- 
kow school reform. It was to harmonize 
all parts of the educational system with the 
spirit reigning in the land and purify every 
institution from the remotest taint of lib- 
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These YTegulations proving ineffective, 
further means have been adopted. Higher 
education is made a monopoly of the rich 
and well-disposed classes and admission to 
higher institutions refused to sons of 
parents from the middle and lower classes. 
In a circular letter addressed by the Minis- 
ter of Education to the directors of gymna- 
sia and published in the newspapers we read 
that the gymnasia prepare only for the ser- 
vice of the State and that the instruction 
given in these schools is intended only for 
the children of distinguished families; that 
it is an unheard-of presumption when poorer 
parents desire for their children the higher 
instruction; that in this presumption lies 
the principal cause of the demoralization of 
the Russian youth. In order to relieve the 
difficulty the directors are commissioned to 
obtain information as to the social position 
of the families seeking entrance to the gym- 
nasia for their sons. Admission is to be re- 
fused in case of the slightest doubt. The 
directors are also to use their influence to 
prevent the establishment by rich people of 
benevolent foundations in the interest of 
the children of the poor. One boy has been 
refused admission into a gymnasium be- 
cause his father had a yearly income of only 
two thousand rubles ($1,200), another be- 
cause his father was a retail grocer, a third 
because his mother was a milliner, a fourth 
because his grandfather had taken part in 
the Polish insurrection. 

Similar ordinances were passed regarding 
the universities. Jews are admitted only 
when their number does not exceed a cer- 
tain per cent. of the whole number of 
students. At St. Petersburg no student is 
received who has not received his prepara- 
tory instruction in the St. Petersburg dis- 
trict and whose parents do not reside in the 
capital. 

TUBINGEN, GERMANY. 





Sanitary. 
THE POLLUTION OF STREAMS. 


THE question as to how to secure purity 
of water-supply is one that is constantly re 
curring. Well may it be so, since water is 
so often the conveyancer of disease. The 
proof of this is not only to be derived from 
those exceptional but very positive evi- 
dences we have when individuals or a large 
part of the residents of an entire commu- 
nity are seized with some specific form of 
disease. It isalmost safe to infer that when 
we are adding ton after ton of decomposa- 
ble and partly putrescent matter to streams 
that to many that drink the water some 
evil will result. It is true that where there 
is distance and broad surface and active 
movement there will be some neutraliza- 
tion and removal. But these influences are 
not in constant operation and cannot be re- 
lied upon where the pollution is very great. 

At least there should be such repeated 
testing as will assure as to present condi- 
tions. Otherwise the fair presumption is 
that there is risk to health. Nor is it an 
answer to say that this or that ove has used 
the water with impuuity. In many cases 
this is only true because the system of some 
pérsons has become tolerant of the evil. 
This does not show that all others should be 
subjected to the same risk. In other ca-es 
it is not true that no evil has resulted, but 
this is only inferred because no specific dis- 
ease has occurred or because want of vigor 
or health is attributed to some other 
cause. When the death-rate averages 
above twenty per thousand it is quite cer- 
tain that the influence of the water-supply 
needs to be estimated among other operat- 
ing causes. 

Something can be done by guarding the 
streams used as sources of supply. This is 
certainly important as to the Croton on which 
New York largely depends, as to the Passaic, 
the chief supply for thecities of Jersey City 
and Newark, and as to the Schuylkill, on 
which Philadelphia depends. We have known 
the sanitary patrol of a river to reveal 
sources of pollution of which most persons 
along the banks or deriving supply from it, 
were not at allinformed. Solong as these 
open channels of water are depended upon 
for supply, so long should every precaution 
be taken for their protection. It has been 
claimed by some that it would be wise to 
make distinction between the supply need- 
ed for general purposes and that intended 
for drinking alone, as the latter is so much 
less in quantity and its purity could be in- 
sured at so much less expense. But prac- 
tically such separation has not been ap- 
plied except toa very small extent. Re- 
cently Counselor Atwater, of Elizabeth, 
has furnished an article for the “Report of 
the New Jersey Board of Health,’’ which fully 
discusses the legal aspects of the pollution 
of streams. It presents the various views 





entertained, and especially the legal deci- 
sions bearing upon the subject. It appears 
that *‘ in the eye of the law the pollution of 
a stream of water is a nuisance from which 
the owners of property all along its banks 
may be protected both by action for 
the damages suffered, and by injunction 
to prevent the continuance of the 
nuisance.” In a case where an action 
was brought against the defendant 
for maintaining a dam whereby the water 
of astream was set back upon the plain- 
tiff’s premises in such manner as to become 
stagnant whereby the atmosphere was im- 
pregnated with unwholesome vapors which 
caused sickness,the court said: ‘‘ There is no 
such thing asa prescriptive right or any 
other right to maintain a public nuisance. 
Admitting that the defendant’s dam has 
been erected and maintained more than 
twenty years and that during the whole of 
that period it hus rendered the country un- 
healthy, such a length of time can be no de- 
fense to a proceeding on the part of the pub- 
lic to abate it or an action by an individual 
for the special damage he may have sus- 
tained from it.”” Allthis isin accord with 
various decisions which have been rendered 
and shows how decided is the rule that 
what is shown to be continuously injurious 
or full of risk to the public health can find 
no comfort or defense in law. Were it not 
for the expenses attending suits many evils 
now caused by dams or still more directly 
by the use of streams as common sewers 
would be abated. 

It is well for the people to know that the 
law is so much on their side, so asto deter 
from the commitment of offense as well as 
to punish for infringements upon that which 
is the common right of life. Water supplies 
are so often in the hands of companies that 
grow careless or independent that often 
there is more exposure thanis imagined. 
While loose reports should not be enter- 
tained there should be every safeguard that 
the public health rightfully demands. 





Science. 


SPONGES, though classed in zoology, have 
often a botanical aspect, and present more 
points of interest to the general observer 
than they are generally credited with. An 
American naturalist, engaged in continu- 
ous daily business, has made their study a 
labor of love in his spare moments, and the 
result is a monograph on “Fresh Water 
Sponges,”’ by Edward Potts. It appears in 
the Proceedings of the Acudemy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, though the author 
has issued an edition in pamphlet form. 
Mr. Potts observes that sponges are found 
in clear water almost everywhere. They 
abhor muddy streams. They are so much 
like alge that the green forms are 
often passed over for them. They at- 
tach themselves to the under sides of 
stones or sunken logs, so that the sponge- 
hunter has to have gum boots for wading, 
or a kind of dredge to secure them. A 
pocket lens will show the difference between 
a sponge and a plant. Multitudinous 
spicules will be detected studding the sur- 
face, and spherical gemmules will be found 
within or under it. The gemmules are the 
agents through which reproduction takes 
place. When a gemmule has germinated 
away from the light, and grown upon the 
lower side of a plank or stone, it will be 
found nearly white, gray, or cream-colored; 
as it creeps out under the edge, and gets the 
full sunlight, it becomes green and plant- 
like; but there are a few that never become 
green. They sometimes attach themselves 
tothe stems of living water plants, as he 
has seen in specimens from the clear water 
of Lake Michigan. Some forms of fresh- 
water sponge are small. Some are of con- 
siderable size. The largest the author ever 
saw came from Lake Baikal in Central 
Asia. A good opportunity to get fresh- 
water sponges is when eity reservoirs are 
being cleaned. Between midsummer and 
November is the best period for gathering 
cabinet specimens, but there is something 
about them of interest at all seasons. There 
is yet, says Mr. Potts, a numberof unsolved 
problems to lure on the students of fresh- 
water sponges. One of these is what 
becomes of their gemmules when borne by 
the streams to the sea. The study of 
germinating sponges he describes as a very 
fascinating occupation. One of the most 
noteworthy facts connected with the sponges 
is that, tho to be found everywhere, the 
number of genera and species are so few. 
There appears to be but eight genera in 


Europe, with scarcely more species, tho 
the variations everywhere are very numer- 
ous. In America Mr. Potts findssix genera— 
Spongilla, Meyenia, Heteromeyenia, Tu- 
bella, Parmula and Carterius. In Spon- 
gilla he recognizes seventeen species. The 
most northern being S. Nova-terre from 





Newfoundland. There are sixteen —_— 
eniaus—one species, M. Leidyi being only 
found near Philadelphia; it has been found 
in water as much as eight feet deep. It 
sometimes attains an inch in thickness. It 
can sometimes be gathered by the bushel. 
There are only three species in Heteromey- 
enia. In this germs are found the largest, 
H. Ryderi being sometimes found in hem- 
ispherical masses several inches in diame- 
ter. Tubella has five species; Parmula 
three, and Carterius four species. This 
comprises the list for the whole American 
continent. Few have a good idea of the 
pleasures of “‘sponging,’’ and Mr. Potts’s 
work will no doubt make students, as well 
as be very useful to students already 
formed. 








Personalities. 


THE Emperor of China has already or- 
dered the requisite nuptial gifts for his 
bride altho the cermony does not occur till 
1889. Itmay be mentioned that the only 
betrothal presentis arich seal in gold and 
jewels. Among the other tokens of his ex- 
pensive affection for the lady are ten pie- 
bald horses with complete trappings, ten 
gilt helmets and cuirasses, 100 pieces of 
satin and 200 pieces of cotton material as 
wedding presents, 200 ounces of gold, 10,000 
ounces of silver, one gold tea service, con- 
sisting of teapot and one cup with a lid; one 
silver service, two silver wash-basins, twen- 
ty more horses with complete trappings, 
twenty horses without trappings,twenty sad- 
dies for pack-horses and mules; and costly 
gifts are also made to the parents and broth- 
ers and sisters of the bride. 





....Anexchange describes the startling 
memorial to a deceased citizen, of Atchison 
(Kansas), erected in a cemetery there by his 
widow, Mrs. Richard Harris, who still re- 
sides in the city with her two childern. The 
monument is a red granite shaft, and 
stands on a slope some fifty feet back from 
the main road. The image of a snake, 
about as large as a man’s arm, is wound 
about it from the base to the apex. On the 
four sides of the pedestal is engraven, in 
large, plain letters, this inscription: 

“RICHARD HARRIS, 
Died Feb. 13, 1877, 
of Delirium Tremens, 
Aged 41 Years.” 


.... It is said that the ambition of the life 
of Mme. Boucicault, the great Paris shop- 
keeper, was to receive the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, but she always refused to 
intrigue for it or to buy it, hoping to earn 
it. The recent scandals, showing how 
empty was the honor that she sought, were 
a great vlow to her, and she at once gave up 
her longing for the decoration. 


.... The King of the Greeks has conferred 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Redeem- 
er upon the Sultan; the insignia being set 
in diamonds. This is the first time that 


any Sultan has accepted a Greek order; and 
its religious complexion certainly makes it 
a singular gift for a Moslem to possess. 


....The Prince of Wales has started a 
movement looking toward the erection of 
a memorial to the late Col. Valentine 
Baker. It is now said that had Baker lived 


a few weeks longer he would have been re- 
stored by Queen Victoria to his former 
rank in the English Army. 


....M. Douls, who some time ago visited 
the Sahara, and, having been made captive 
by the nomadic tribes, escaped with great 
difficulty to Morocco, is now likely to re- 
sume his explorations in Central Africa un- 


der the patronage of the French Govern- 
ment. 


....The devoted wife of Professor Armin 
us Vambery was lately thought to be- 
dying. A severe surgical operation has 
been performed upon her by Professor 
Tauffer, of Budapest, and sheis now rapidly 
regaining health. 

..« ‘In 1870,” remarked the German 
Crown Prince, the other day, ‘‘a ball might 


have hit me the same as the rest. To me 
my sickness is like a ball that is sure to hit 
me sooner or later—as God wills !’’ 


....-Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington 
philanthropist, sent a Christmas gift of $1,- 


000 to the Confederate Home, at Charleston, 
S. C., making a total of $8,200 he has given 
to that institution. 


....Dr. Stainer, the eminent organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is suffering 


from a severe affection of the eyes and will 
2 compelled to rest for a time from active 
uty. 


....Ex-Governor Alger, of Michigan, is 


said to own over 100 square miles of forest 
land near Alpena, bearing more than 500,- 
000,000 feet of standing pine timber. 


.... The Empress of Brazil denounces the 


slaughter of birds for the manufacture of 
—_ trimmings, and refuses to wear 
them. 


...-A brother of Franz Schubert is still 
living at Vienna. 





—— 
Ls 


Pebbles. 


THE only dairy which does not use 
water to excess is the dromedary.—Pittg. 
burg Chronicle. 





--.. Counsel; ‘ Whatis the plantiff’s atti. 
tude as to this question ?” Witness: “Re. 
cumbent. Lies aboutit constantly,”—Tiq_ 
Bits. 


.... Wife: “George, do tbe American [p- 
dians always travel in single file?” Hus. 
band: *‘T never saw but one, and he did,”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


-.».-The man who does not get his cloth- 
ing promptly from the tailor knows what 
“breeches of promise’? means.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


-...-The Transcript speaks of the turtle as 
taking a “leading part at dinners.” We 
thought he generally appeared as a supe.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


-..-There may be no “lightning caleu- 
lators’” among the feathered tribe, but we 
see it stated that the sparrows multiply 
very rapidly.—Norristown Herald. 


.... There is a young lady ina girl’s schoo] 
in Georgia who goes by the nickname of 
‘*Postscript.”” _Her real name is Adeline 
Moore.—Burlington Free Press. 


---.“I can’t go to jail,” said a funny 
vagrant. ‘‘I have no time.’”’ ‘‘The court 
provides that,” said the judge. ‘I give you 
ten days.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 

....Mr, Agile (to Mr. Stoutman, after a 


hard run for a horse-car): ‘‘ Hallo, old boy! 
I thought you were too lazy to run like 


that.” Mr. Stoutman (languidly): “ Easily - 


explained, my dear boy; laziness runs in 
our family.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


.... Condemned Man (to his lawyer): *‘ It’s 
a long sentence, sir; to be sent to state’s 
prison for life.’ Lawyer (inclined toa 
more hopeful view): ‘‘ Yes, it does seem 
long, but perhaps you won’t live a great 
while.” —Life. 


....- Applicant: ‘ Please, ma’am, can you 
help a poor man who is out of work?” 
Woman: “I guess I can find something for 
you to do.” Applicant (gratefully): 
“Thanks. If you could give me some 
washing to do I’ll take it home to my wife,” 
—The Epoch. 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes says that “‘no- 
body knows New England who is not on 
terms of intimacy with one of its elms.” 
He might have added that nobody knows 
New Y.rk thoroughly till he has made a 
bosom friend of one of its lamp-posts.— 
Springfield Union. 


.... Little Clarence, now four years old, 
looked out at the big snow, and said to bis 
papa, who was dressing him: ‘‘ Papa, there 
was one year we didn’t have any snow.” 
Papa; “Is that so, my boy; what year was 
that?” Clarence: ‘Oh, I guess it was last 
summer.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Young Man: “I cannot understand, 
sir, why you permit your daughter to sue 
me for breach of promise. You remember 
that you were bitterly opposed to our en- 
gagement because [ wasn’t good enough 
for her and would disgrace the family.” 
Old Man: ‘‘ Young man, that was senti- 
ment; this is business.’’-—The Sun. 


.. Mrs. Stuyvesant (on a visit to Boston, 
and addressing little James Henry Concord, 
four years old): ‘‘ And when -are you going 
to write a book, my little Bostonian?” 
James Henry Concord (gravely): ‘‘I have 
not yet decided. Probably not until some- 
thing definite has been agreed upon in re- 
gard to an International Copyright Law.” 
—Boston Sunday Courier. 


....Counsel: “ Now, then, sir, did you; or 
did you not, threaten to kill the plaintiff?” 
Witness: “‘I did’— Counsel: “That will 
do. The jury will notice the admissson.” 
Witness: “But I haven’t finished. I was 
about to say that I did”— Counsel: 
“Quite right to confess it. You may step 
down.”’ Witness: “Your Honor, I insist 
upon my right to finish the sentence.” 
Judge: “‘ Well!’ Witness: “I did—not.”— 
Calcutta Times. 


....A gentleman once saw a boy peeling 
the bark from one of his choice trees with @ 
hatchet. The gentleman tried to catch the 
boy, but the latter was too quick for him, 80 
the farmer changed his tactics. ‘Come 
here, my little son,”’ he said in a soft, flute- 
like voice with counterfeited friendliness, 
“come here to me a minute. I want to tell 
you something.” ‘Not yet,” replied the 
recipient ; “little boys like me don’t need 
to know everything.” —Texas Siftings. 


[February 23, 1888, a 
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Sins. 


Tue end of the 1887-1888 Season of opera 
in German, at the Metropolitan, came on 
Saturday last, with a final ‘‘Siegfried” 
matinée—Mr. Alvary, Miss Lehmann, Mr. 
Fischer and the rest of the cast now famil- 
jar, appearing in an eleventh performance 
of that work, before a vast and unprece- 
dentedly applausive audience. In a far 
more vital and evident degree than ever 
was the case under an older dispensation of 
things, the termination of this opera season 
is annually felt in the musical atmosphere 
of the city. When the opera stops, there is 
now cut off a stimulating electric current, 
which has every year a more direct influ- 
ence in general musical art here. One real- 
izes its power when the interruption comes 
—an interruption that is necessarily of the 
disproportionate length of some eight or 
nine months. eB 

in reviewing the season attentively, this 
year’s retrospect is indeed instructive, as 
well as pleasurable. Those internal difficul- 
ties which were stirred up smartly, but sat- 
isfactorily adjusted afew weeks ago, merely 
attested the stability of allthat is good in 
the present conduct and aims of the Metro- 
politan. A most absolute and unqualified 
s-tting to rights of some misguided stock- 
holders or subscribers, not to mention other 
persons, took place. It has been shown with 
ludicrous plainness that neither a public 
nor more restricted taste has retrograded; 
and that exactly where the cause for enjoy- 
ment is the truest cause in art, appreciation 
outside and inside the opera-house will join 
hands, and work most enthusiastically and 
practically together. The German opera 
has this year assumed the aspect of an insti- 
tution here with a more auspicious likeness 
to permanency than ever before. 4 

The * Gétterdimmerung”’ pretty conclu- 
sively ended all notions of a Wagner dim- 
merung. That, however, has been only one 
indicator of what Wagner is to New York. 
The Tribune last Saturday printed some 
tabulated statements which were enough 
to satisfy any doubters or malcontents, 
The last two performances of the season 
(both of them crowded ones), are not in- 
cluded in the financial summary which we 
quote here, but less those representations 
the figures from The Tribune are eloquent. 


Total Ave. 


Total Average At’nd-At’nd- 
Work Given. Receipts. Receipts. ance. ance. 
Gbtterdim- 

merung..... $21,168 25 $4,235 65 14,898 2,879 
Siegfried...... 35,285 00 3,323 50 24.760 2,476 
Walktire....... 11,945 00 2,985 75 9, 2,514 
Prophet ...... 5,648 7. 2,824 57 4,659 2,529 
Tristan und Is- 

a 8,599 75 279992 6,282 2,004 
Vohengrin.... 15,847 75 2,641 29 18,747 2,291 
Baust.......... 10,520 25 2,65006 9,223 2,306 
‘amhauser... 10,267 25 2,566 81 8,453 2,108 
Meistersinger 2,543 50 2,543 50 «1,944 1,944 
Euryanthe 10,162 50 2,540 62 8,655 2.159 
Trompeter 17,319 00 2,474 14 14,404 2,057 
Jewess......... 7,067 25 2,555 75 6,72 2,245 
Cortes......... 9,094 00 2.278 50 8,535 2.154 
Fidelio........ 8,997 00 2,249 25 8,139 2,055 


It will be seen that, out of alist of four- 
teen works performed, as The Tribune says, 
“seven—that is, one-half—were Wagner’s. 
These seven were performed thirty-six times 
to the remaining works twenty-eight. Wag- 
her’s operas brought into the treasury $115,- 
1%.30, against $68,808.75 brought in by the 
other works. The Wagnerian average was 
$3,199.87; the non-Wagnerian, $2,457.45, a 
difference in favor of Wagner of $742.42 a 
night.” 

“Siegfried” brought the most money into 
the treasury, having the advantage over the 
“gitterdimmerung” of nearly double the 
number of performances. 

In regard to next season details have not 
yet been adjusted, but there is every 
Promise of a most interesting one. It would 
be difficult to speak of the conclusion of this 
series without special allusion to the extraor- 

ty demonstrations in the opera-house 

% Friday night and Saturday afternoon. 
. Niemann was to sail for home within a 
few hours after the close of the “ Dusk of 
the Gods.” A genuine ovation was ten- 
dered him. After the fall of the curtain 
upon “Siegfried” on Saturday, Miss 
Lehmann, Mr. Alvary and Mr. Seidl were 
Kept at least twenty minutes on the stage 
_ the audience shouted and applauded 
— hoarse and tired. The box tiers, gal- 
ries and parquet were black with people, 
in the upper balconies into solid 

masses of humanity cheering and clapping 
cowl Was a wonder how lungs and hands 


It had been so during all the performance. 
-Alvary, who has made the greatest pop- 
Success of any foreign tenor visiting 
America within many years, received eight 
a after the first act; and with Mr. 


‘ 


get how many after the second. But with 
Miss Lehmann’s advent in the third act 
the enthusiasm further mounted. The per- 
formance was a highly magnetic one. She 
has never sung Briinnhilde better, nor 
acted it with more impassioned feeling; and 
she received such an evidence of the un- 
bounded admiration of our public for her as 
we fancy she will not forget in spite of other 
triumphs to come in her remarkable career. 
No singer has ever been taken to the heart 
of New York more unsentimentally and 
completely than Miss Lehmann. In the 
event of her making foreign engagements 
for next season, she will have left us at the 
very hight of her splendid career and Amer- 
ican success. After the final curtain there 
were some thirteen recalls for herself and 
Mr. Alvary; and a most special effort to 
draw Mr. Stanton, the Director, from his 
inflexibly modest seclusion; but in vain. 
In short, the season closed with a tribute 
of acknowledgment to the group of persons 
most instrumental in its success, as just to 
them as it was remarkable, and worthy of 
record in our local musical annals. 





WASHINGTON. 

ALTHO sixty-four years have elapsed 
since Lafayette, on the invitation of -Con- 
gress, paid his last visit to the United 
States, it would seem, from a bill intro- 
duced last week, that there are stiil one or 
more outstanding claims for expenses in- 
curred in connection with the visit of the 
distinguished guest. A bill introduced by 
Senator Platt proposes to pay the legal 
representatives of the late Captain Francis 
Allyn, of New London, Conn., and the 
owners of the ship ‘‘ Cadmus,”’ the sum of 
$7,371.67, with interest thereon from Septem- 
ber Ist, 1824, as full compensation for the 
transportation of General de Lafayette and 
family from France to the United States, in 
1824, upon the invitation of the Congress of 
the people of the United States. Accom- 
panying the bill are a number of old docu- 
ments relating to the claim, including a 
favorable report made upon a part of the 
claim by Senator James W. Williams, in 
1842, 


.... The possibility of the telegraph some 
day being a part of the postal system of the 
United States has at last been officially rec- 
ognized by the Government. Inthe act to 
authorize the construction of a railroad, 
wagon and foot passenger bridge across the 
Mississippi River, near Burlington, Ia., ap- 
proved by the President, January 3lst, is a 
new provision of law. Heretofore all such 
bills have made such proposed structures 
post roives, but this act goes further and 
says: ‘‘And the United States shall have 
the right of way for postal telegraph pur- 
poses across said bridge.” It is the first 
time, it is said, that such a provision .has 
been inserted in a bridge bill and is the 
first official recognition by Congress and 
the Executive of the probable use of such 
a route fora postal telegraph. 


.... The House on Friday last passed the 
Urgent Deficiency Bill, but the bill to ex- 
empt American coastwise sailing-vessels, 
piloted by their licensed masters or by a 
United States pilot, from the obligation to 
pay state pilots for services whieh are not 
actually rendered, was defeated by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. The bili to amend the law pro- 
hibiting alien persons and corporations 
from acquiring lands in the United States 
received the approval of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. The amend- 
ment provides that the restrictions of the 
law shall not apply to mines of gold and 
silver, tin, lead, cinnabar or copper, or any 
interest therein. 


....The House Committee on Territories 
considered, on Wednesday of last week, 
questions relating to the admission as 
States of Dakota, Montana, Washington 
and New Mexico. It was decided to formu- 
late an omnibus enabling act for the four 
Territories, and the preparation of the biil 
was referred to a sub-committee consisting 
of Messrs. Springer, Mansur, Hayes, Struble 
and Symes. Inthe proceedings votes were 
taken upon ordering favorable reports upon 
Mr. Gifford’s bill for theadmission of South 
Dakota and Mr. Baker’s bill looking to the 
recognition of North Dakota as a State. 
The result in each case was unfavorable to 
the bill. 


... The Blair Educational Bill was dis- 
cussed on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week in the Senate, and was finally passed 
by that body by a vote of 43 to 33. In the 
Forty-eighth Congress only eleven votes 





» Mr. Kemlitz and Mr. Seidl we for- 


were cast against it in the Senate; in the 


last Congress the adverse vote stood the 
same. Twenty-six Republicans and seven- 
teen Democrats stood for the bill last week, 
and thirteen Republicans and twenty Dem- 
ocrats against it, counting pairs. 


....The Tariff Bill is said to be making 
rapid .progress in committee. Congress- 
man Mills and his Democratic associates of 
the Ways and Means Committee have been 
working till past midnight for two weeks or 
more on the bill, which they will submit to 
the full Committee probably either to-day 
or to-morrow. There may, of course, be 
considerable delay in the full Committee be- 
fore the bill is submitted to Congress. 


.... The Senate last week passed a bill ap- 
propriating $200,000 for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building near the 
War Department building in the city of 
Washington for the safe keeping of the 
records of the Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial departments not required for con- 
stant reference. 


....The Fishery Treaty was signed last 
week, but was not submitted to the Senate 
before that body adjourned for the week. 
The text of the treaty has not been made 
public, but it is thought to be favorable to 
the interests of the United States. The 
President is said to desire to have it made 
public at once. ‘ 


DOMESTIC. 


.... The great miners’ strike in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley is ended, and the vast army of 
20,000 laborers who, obeying the command of 
their leaders, abandoned their occupations 
in the Reading mines on January 3d, were 
ordered to resume work on Monday. This 
was brought about by the following corres- 
pondence between W. T. Lewis, Master 
Workman of the Miners’ National Assem- 
bly, No. 135, Knights of Labor, and Presi- 
dent Austin Corbin, of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company: 


“PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16th, 1888. 
“AusTIN CORBIN, EsQ., President Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company: 

“Sir: Being desirous to bring the strike in the 
mining region of the Keading Coal and Iron 
Company to a close, in order to get the working 
people in and about those mines to work, and 
speaking for those workingmen, I propose to or- 
der aresumption of work at once upon your as- 
surance that I can promise the men that after 
they have gone to work and the mining opera- 
tions are in regular progress, the subject of 
wages will be considered in conference between 
the company and its employés or their represen- 
tatives, and upon further assurance that no one 
shall be discriminated against by reason of his 
connection with the strike. Yours, etc. 

“W. T. Lewis.” 
*‘PHILADELPHIA AND READINGRAILROADCO., } 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. lith, 1888, 
* Mr. W. T. LEwIs: 

“ My Dear Sir:-: 1 am in receipt of your favor of 
this date. Have consulted Mr. Keim, the Presi- 
dent of the Coal and Iron Company, in relation 
to its contents, and am authorized by him to say 
tl at it is substantially in accord with our posi- 
tion, and such action would be satisfactory to 
us. No one will be discriminated against be- 
cause of his connection with the strike, so that 
it is not understood as protecting such men as 
have made or attempted to make personal as- 
saults upon the men remaining at work, and 
provided further that in any conference over 
wages the miners are not to oxpect us'to pay a 
higher rate of wages for mining than those paid 
by the other coal producing companies in com- 
petition with as—namely, the Deleware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, the Delaware and Hudson, 
the Lenigh Valley, the Lehigh Coai and Navi- 
gation Company, and the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre Company; but with the understanding 
that we are willing to adopt a basis that shall 
give our miners as much asis paid by either of 
those companies. It is understood that the 
wages to be paid on returning to work will be 
on the oid $2.50 basis, and will remain under 
that basis until a change shall be mutually 
agreed upon. Yours truly, 

* AUSTIN CORBIN.”’ 


President Corbin, apparently in token of his 
good feeling at the cessation of hostilities, 
sent on Saturday a personal gift of $20,000 
to Pottsville to be distributed among the 
most destitute miners and their families. 


....-Mt. Vernon, IIll., was visited by a ter- 
rible tornado on Sunday afternoon. A dis- 
patch to the Chicago Times describes the 
calamity in these words: 


* At about 5 o’clock this afternoon a tornado 
struck this town and left it in ruins, killing fif- 
teen to twenty people, and it is feared many 
more than are now known to have been killed 
will be found among the ruins of the buildings. 
Fire immediately broke out all over the city 
amid the ruin, speading rapidly, owing to the 
damage done to the engines .by the wind. The 
storm passed from the southwest, and had a 
rotary motion. It swept down with fury, strik- 
ing first just south of the city hall, then carried 
away the third and fourth stories of the Mt 
Vernon mill. From there it swept on ina path 
600 yards wide. The Methodist church fell 
jnst a few minutes after 250 people had left 





the Sunday-school room. The Commercial 


Hotel lost its third story. Next the wind struck 
the county court house and rendered it a heap 
ofruins. By rare luck, however, the county 
records were saved. The Crews Block, on the 
south side of the square, is leveled with the 
earth, and under it was found the body of John 
Crew, the owner of the block, formerly of Chi- 
cago. The roof and second story of R. L. Strat- 
ton & Co.’s hardware store was blown away. 
The large two-story brick school-house did not 
withstand the terrible shock any better than the 
smallest house in the track of the storm. The 
large two-story frame house of George Ward 
was picked up and carried about twenty feet 
and left undamaged, while two brick buildings 
within one hundred feet of it were left in ruins. 
The loss cannot be estimated, but not less than 
$500,000 worth of property has been destroyed by 
the cyclone and fire in that neighborhood.” 


FOREIGN. 


.... The debate on the address in reply to 
the Queen’s speech was resumed in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday of last 
week by Mr.John Ellis, Liberal member for 
Nottinghamshire, who supported Mr. Par- 
nell’s amendment to the address. He 
denied that the decrease of crime in Ireland 
was owing tothe Crimes Act and asserted 
that the returns submitted by the Govern- 
ment to support that claim were valueless, 
inasmuch as they failed to give details 
which would enable the identitication of 
any of the cases they cited. He condemned 
the action of the Irish magistrates, many of 
whom, he said, were unqualified for the 
positions they occupied, while others had 
been guilty of arbitrary conduct. He men- 
tioned the case of one magistrate who had 
declared he was acting under Government 
orders, and refused to give any other reason 
for a decision he had rendered, The ad- 
ministration of the Crimes Act reeked with 
petty malignity and calculated tyranny. 
[Cheers from the Irish members.] If the 
Government would axsent to the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of inquiry, he 
promised that ample evidence of malad- 
ministration of the act would be forthcom- 
ing. The National League, he declared, was 
stronger than ever, and the spirit of the 
Irish people remained unbroken, the reason 
being that they were convinced that when 
the facts were known the electors would 
sweep away the present mockery called the 
government of Ireland. ‘The debate on 
Friday was spirited, O’Brien and Morley 
attacking Baifour’s administration. Sir 
James Ferguson, Under Foreign Secretary, 
declined to produce any Government cor- 
respondence with any foreign Power, the 
question being whether Lord Salisbury had 
given Italy assurances of support if that 
Power should join the triple alliance. 
Mr. Labouchere then gave notice that he 
would offer an amendment to the address 
‘that the House be informed definitely that 
no correspondence exchanged with Italy 
had resulted in binding action on the Brit- 
ish Government in the event of war be- 
tween Italy and France; or, if any asaur- 
ances had been given, that they be com- 
municated to the House.” His announce- 
ment was received with cheers, 


....Itis reported from Berlin that Prince 
Bismarck has obtained from Count Schou- 
valoff, the Russian Ambassador there, a 
definite declaration of the Czar’s demands 
with reference to Bulgaria. No secret is 
made of the exact character of the proposals 
nor of the official opinion that they will be 
summarily rejected. The Czar asks a sub- 
stantial recognition of the right of Russia 
to control Bulgaria and Rumelia, Prince 
Ferdinand and the Sobranje are to be wiped 
out and a Russian commissioned, with a 
Turkish colleague, is to reorganize the 
Government and the army and to control 
the election for a new Sobranje. Russia 
further claims the right to occupy the 
princ’pality until the Czar deems it proper 
to withdraw his troops. It is reported that 
Prince Bismarck has advised Count Schou- 
valoff to urge the Russian Government to 
refrain from officially presenting these de- 


mands to Austria, on the ground that they 
would certainly meet with peremptory re- 
jection without discussion. 


.... The official bulletin regarding the con- 
dition of the Crown Prince on Sunday says: 
**The wound in the throat presents a more 
favorable appearance and is gradually clos- 
ing. The cough is the same as yesterday. 
There isa little more expectoration. The 
patient’s appetite is excellent.’’ Other re- 
ports say that the cough is troublesome and 
that the expectoration is tinged with blood. 
A dispatch to London from San Remo on 
Monday says: ‘‘ Though strict secrecy is ob- 
served, it appears clear that the condition 
of the Crown Prince is extremely serious. 
Much excitement prevails. Hourly bulle- 


tins are sent to Emperor William. The 
Daily News correspondent at San Remo 
says: ‘The doctors are puzzled ani anx- 





ious. Unless a favorable turn soon occurs 
new complications are y to ensue.” 
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AT a recent convention, held in connec- 
tion with aseries of union evangelistic 
meetings, the question of pastoral visita- 
tion came up for discussion. From fer- 
haps fifty pastors present, it was elicited 
that not one-fourth of them pursned any 
systematic plan of pastoral visitation. 
All of course visited the sick and held 
themselves ready at the call of any one of 
their parishioners for ministration or ad- 
vice. A few, not more than half a dozen, 
made an annual visitation, but the major- 
ity did not pretend to do regular pastoral 
work at all. There were but two pastors 
who made it a rule, in pastoral visitation, 
to introduce the subject of personal relig- 
ion and converse and pray with the un- 
converted members of the family, and 
these two exceptional pastors declared 
that they found this the hardest part of 
their work. Therule with all, even the 
oldest pastor present, was to make the 
visitation a social rather than a religious 
one. Some of the pastors said that their 
experience in pastoral visitation led them 
to the conviction that, as such, it was 
a waste of time; this of course because it 
amounted to nothing more than the mer- 
est social call, largely given up to small 
talk with only an occasional reference to 
spiritual matters. The general impres- 
sion gained from the conference, was that 
pastoral visitation was practically given 
up. This was the t:ore surprising as these 
pastors were settled over comparatively 
small churches. Our own observations 
corroborate the facts, here set forth. 





The tendency among city pastors is 
even more toward the neglect or deliber- 
ate abandonment of this old-time practice. 
There are few notable exceptions to this 
rule among some of the most eminent pas- 
tors in New York City and perhaps in 
some other cities. At best, it is not pos- 
sible for the pastors of large city churches 
to get around their parishes more than 
once a year, if indeed they can do 
it as often as that. In view of this 
almost universal abandonment of pastoral 
visitation it is not without interest and 
concern that we call attention to this 
matter, and raise the question among our 
readers as to why and how this branch of 
pastoral work has been allowed to drop so 
entirely out of the practice of the settled 
ministry. 

Fifty years ago it was not only expect- 
ed, but required of pastors, that pastoral 
visitation should be performed; and a 
pastor who entirely neglected it would 
not have been called to the care of 
any considerable church. But now it is 
not uncommon for a pastor to say at the 
outset that he does not expect to do pastor- 
al visitation except in cases of sickness or 
on the special call of some family who may 
find themselves in circumstances of pecul- 
iar need. Therecan be no doubt that the 
abandonment of this old-time custom has 
resulted in serious loss of power on the part 
of the pastor over his flock, andin serious 
loss of spiritual culture and edification on 
the part of the people. How this has come 
about, and whether the loss incurred both 
to pastor and people can be remedied and 
made up, is worth serious consideration. 

Within the memory of the elder portion 
of our readers there arose in our cities one 
or two pre-eminent preachers who found 
themselves the center of immense congre- 
gations, assembled rather to hear the 
preacher than because of the old-fashioned 
habit of public worship. These great 
preachers soon found that their congrega- 
tions were sure to them without the effort 
of personal ministration in house to house 
visitation. These preachers, because they 
desired the time for more study or for 
public address in the pulpit or on the 
platform, beyond the limits of their con- 
gregations, first in part and then entirely 
gave up pastoral visitation as a part of 
their regular work. This led to the con- 
viction on the part of others that the great 
business of the pastor was to preach to or 
publicly teach and not to pastor their flock 
by personal intercourse. Little by little 
the !esser preachers fell into the habit of 
devoting their time and strength to their 
pulpit ministration alone. At first an at- 
tempt to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by this neglect or abandonment of the 
pastoral care was made by employing pas- 
toral assistants, whose business it was to 
go from house to house visiting the people 
in general and the sick in particular and at- 
tend toall the routine pastoral work grow- 
ing out of the church connection. A few 
strong churches were able and willing todo 
this; but the smaller churches whose past- 
ors were ambitious to become great preach 
ers and sought to realize that ambition by 
giving up pastoral visitation and devoting 
their time and talents to “preaching only” 
were not able to employ the additional 
help. The results in bothcases have been 
practical failures. The large churches who 
were blessed (?) with the great preachers 
were not satistied to be pastored by a mere 
assistant and preferred not to be visited at 
all unless it could be done by the preacher 
whom they admired. The result in these 
cases was that the assistant became a pas- 
tor to the poor and humble of the church. 

The rich and high-toned portion of the 
flock soon discovered that they could get 
along without such ministrations. In the 
other case after a few years of protest 
they gradually accepted the situation and 
ceased to expect the pastor to call, except 
when sent for in time of sickness or special 
distress. Then again churches grew to 
such size that it was found to be impossi- 
ble for those pastors who were disposed 
to kvep up visitation to make more than 
a flying visit, in which there was not op- 
portunity to do more than say ‘‘How do 
you do?” and ‘‘Good-by.” The pastoral 
visit thus became nothing more than a 
brief social call. This at length was found 
to be ‘‘not worth while,” and so the whole 





matter was given up as being impractica- 
ble. 

We have stated the case at its worst in 
this article, but shall have something more 
to say on the subject. 





“UNION LENTEN SERVICES.” 


WE have received a remarkable an- 
nouncement of ‘‘ Union Lenten Services,’ 
to be held by the Central Cungregational 
and the St. John’s Episcopal churches of 
Worcester, Mass., which affords usa re 
freshing illustration of whatis the unity 
of the Spirit which ought to control Chris- 
tians of every name. 

Let it be premised that Episcopalianism 
had been weak in Worcester until the 
energetic rectorship of Dr. W. R. Hun- 
tington, then of All Saints, and now of 
Grace church, in this city, multiplied and 
strengthened its churches. ‘The Episco- 
palians of Worcester have been in cordial 
fellowship with the Congregational 
churches about them. ms 

The Union Services began on the morn- 
ing of Ash Wednesday at the Episcopal 
church, St. John’s, the preacher being 
Dr. Daniel Merriman, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational church. In the even- 
ing Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, preache:l 
in the Centralchurch. Then follow union 
evening services every Sunday evening 
in the Central church and every Friday in 
St. John’s, through Lent, except in Holy 
Week, when services are to be held every 
day. All three of the Episcopal rectors 
take part in the program, and Mr. Bur- 
gess preaches four times in the Central 
church and Phillips Brooks once. In St. 
John’s church Dr. Merriman preaches 
three times, and two other Congrega- 
tional ministers preach, the Rev. C. M. 
Southgate and Dr. 8. E. Herrick, of Bos- 
ton. 

For these union meetings an order of 
service has been adopted and printed, to 
be used in the churches, including the 
Apostles’ Creed, a General Confession, 
the Lord’s Prayer, a Collect, and Psalter, 
in the Received Version. 

Of course the specially interesting 
thing about these meetings is the fact 
that they indicate a relaxation, in Massa- 
chusetts, of the exclusiveness which has 
for some years been prevalent in the 
Episcopal Church. In this relaxation the 
influence of Phillips Brooks has been 
marked, and the passive sympathy, at 
least, of Bishop Paddock has not been 
wanting. We may be sure that such 
union movements as this in Worcester, 
and that at Pittsfield, Mass., could not 
well have been carried on without the 
sympathy of the Bishop. Massachusetis 
leads now the Episcopal van in the cour- 
teous breadth of its Christian fellowship. 
And this has not been to the detriment of 
that Church in Massachusetts. We hear 
of a fourth Episcopal church just now 
organizing m Worcester, on the same 
broad evangelical basis which gives the 
Church in that state not only strength, 
but the sympathy of Christians of every 
name. 

It is now twenty years since an Episco- 
pal clergyman was convicted in the 
courts of his Church and publicly re- 
buked by his bishop, for the offense of 
preaching in a non-Episcopal church in 
New Brunswick, N.J., without the per- 
mission of the rectors of the two Episco- 
pal churches of that town. That expe- 
rience will not be repeated. 





THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


DEATH destroys the body in which man 
has his domicil during the present 
life, and through which all his re- 
lations with this life are established and 
continued. It hence terminates his career 
on earth, and permanently dissevers him 
from all direct participation in its affairs, 
either by absolute annihilation, or by re- 
moval to some other sphere of existence. 
The dead man is no longer in the body 
he once inhabited, and no longer in this 
world, for any purpose. 

The simple statement of the idea makes 
death to human thought an awful event 
The destruction of the body isan appalling 
spectacle. Add to this our dimness and 
uncertainty of thought as to the future 
beyond death, together with the anxieties 











and timidities which the consciousness of 
sin naturally begets, and we at once see 
why death is styled ‘‘the King of Terrors,” 
Satan spoke the truth when he said that 
‘all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” The veriest miser would part with 
his last penny, if necessary, to save his 
life. Men are naturally afraid of death; 
they greatly prefer to live, where, and 
as, and what they are, rather than die 
and go elsewhere, or cease to exist alto- 
gether. 

There is, moreover, no relief from this 
fear in science, in mere philosophy, in the 
knowledge of the physical causes of death, 
in renown and high station, in poverty, in 
the sorrows and miseries of life, or in the 
fact that death is the common lot of the 
race. These things can neither avert 
death nor essentially change its facts, 
The fear remains to haunt and alarm the 
mind in spite of all su@h remedies. There 
is. indeed, nothing, in the very nature of 
things, that can minister relief to the 
mind when anticipating the event, or con- 
fronted by it as an immediate reality, ex- 
cept as it shall awaken hope, and in some 
form publish good news,as to what awaits 
us after death. This is precisely the sery- 
ice which religion, in every phase known 
to man, undertakes to render to the hu- 
man mind. It has always had something 
to say about the great future into which 
death introduces us, and has sought to give 
us such ideas of that future as will can- 
cel and remove our fears, and reconcile 
us to an event which we can neither resist 
nor escape. 

The religion of the Bible is conspic- 
uously marked by this feature. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, tells us that Christ 
assumed our nature, ‘‘ that through death 
he might deliver . . . them who through 
fear of death, were all their life-time 
subject to bondage.” Christ, in what he is, 
in what he bas done for us, and in what 
through him God promises to those who 
accept him, is the antidote for the fear of 
death. He has brought life and immer- 
tality tolight in his Gospel, and assured 
us that death is not the end of our con- 
scious being. We shall as really live after 
this event as we did before it. Those who 
by faith receive Christ into the confidence 
and affections of the heart, and seek 
to obey his precepts, tho sinners, and 
naturally subject to bondage through 
fear of death, have in fact nothing to fear 
as the result of dying. The event will 
not bring to them the slightest harm, but 
will be the means of their enjoyment of 
the highest conceivable good. They will 
not, in their essential existence, be de 
stroyed, and will not in the after-life be 
punished for the sins committed in_ this 
life. They will be pardoned by the grace of 
God extended to them through Christ; and 
when they meet God in the spirit-world, 
they will meet him as their covenant friend, 
pledged by his own word tosave them 
and give them the “inheritance, incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in Heaven” for them. 
The Bible, with its suffering and redeem- 
ing Christ, sheds this glorious and heart- 
cheering light upon the death of the be 
liever. Why should that believer be 
afraid of death? He surely has no occa- 
sion for fear. 

Paul, though a sinner, had no fear of 
death. He had a desire to depart and te 
be with Christ, which he deemed far bet- 
ter than to abide in the flesh. Knowing 
that while he was present in the body, he 
was absent from the Lord, he was willing 
to be absent from the body that he might 
be present with the Lord. He could and 
did say: ‘‘O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Grave, where is thy victory? When 
death by martyrdom was in immediate 
prospect, he said to -his friend Timothy: 
‘‘For Iam now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. 
have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for mea crow? of 
righteousness which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, will give me at that day. 
The inspiring hopes of the future com- 
pletely banished the fear of death from 
the apostle’s mind. He passes from this 
world to the next, under an unclouded 
sky. “a 
The Psalmist said : ‘ bm se I walk 
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through the valley of the shadow of death, 
[ will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
Christianity, though not repealing the 
law of our bodily mortality, is the religion 
of hope for sinners, and the religion of 
hope for those who are doomed to die. 
No man ever really tried its power who 
was not comforted by it. Millions, when 
Jeaving this world, some of them as mar- 
tyrs, have been so cheered by its hopes 
that all fear was gone. Happy the man 
who at every moment is equally prepared 
to retain life or resign it—if retaining it, 
to do the work of a Christian here, and if 
resigning it, to go to the rewards of a 
Christian in Heaven, 
“How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


“ Life’s duty done, as sinks theclay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While Heaven and earth combine to say: 
* How blest the righteous when he dies !’” 


“THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 








THIs isa phrase almost as oldas the 
Christian religion. We use it most de- 
voutly when we repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed, and have the feeling that we are 
taking upon our lipsa sacred title, hal- 
lowed by long use and by rich associa- 
tions. We use it somewhat sparingly at 
other times. Our Protestant prejudices are 
stirred by the sound of the word “ Catho- 
lic.” and we would not confess to our- 
selves or tothe world that we believe in 
the Catholic Church with the word Roman 
prefixed. It issaid that a proposition in 
a certain denominational assembly to 
change the word ‘‘ Catholic ” in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed to Universal onthe ground 
that ‘‘ Catholic” smacks too much of 
Rome, was defeated by the plea that 
Universal would be understood in New 
England as indicating the Universalists. 
$0‘ Catholic ” was allowed to remain, 
and the most alert opponents of Rome re- 
peat that portion of the Creed, with a 
mental reservation or explanation, thus: 
“T believe in the Holy(not Roman) Catholic 
Church.” The same objection is not raised 
to the use of the word ‘‘Holy,” though that 
enters into the titles of the Roman Church, 
and islikewise applied to the Pope, who 
is often called ‘‘ Our Most Holy Lord.” 

Whatdo we mean by the Holy Catho- 
lic Church? what isthe Holy Catholic 
Courch ? what does it include ? Probably 
inthe minds of many it is identical or 
nearly so, with the Evangelical Alliance. 
This would exclude large bodies of Lu- 
therans, the Universalists, the Unitarians, 
and many other organizations which call 
themselves Christians, in addition to the 
Church of Rome, the Greek Church and the 
various OrientalChurches. Some Protest- 
ants, oi the other hand, would doubtless 
explain that in their use it embraces the 
Anglican Church, and the Latin, Greek 
and Oriental Churches, and not the Con- 
gregationalists, the Methodists, the Pres- 
byterians and others as bodies. 

What does it really mean? Some would say 
it means the Church ofChrist undoubtedly. 
Bat that does not define, it only evades 
definition. Others might suggest that the 
Visible or Militant Church is meant. 
Doubtless. It is not the Church Invisible 
or the Church Triumphant. But what is 
the Church of Christ or the Visible Church? 
How are its limits to be defined ? Does it 
embrace the whole of the Church of Rome: 
for example, or only a part of it ? Does it 
embrace all of the Greek Church, or only 
a part of it? Does it include organiza- 
tions as such ? Does it exclude organiza- 
tions as such ? 


‘Suppose we attempt definition by the 


word *‘ Holy.” Whilethis word implies 
4 setting apart, a sanctification to God’s 
Service in an external sonse, it also im- 
plies, indeed it imperatively requires, as 
applied particularly to the Church, an 
ethical righteousness, a spiritual one- 
hess with God. In this view it is 
Clear that no denomination can be in- 
cluded in the term ‘“ Holy Catholic 
Church” unless it is really holy in a spir- 
itual sense, The Coptic and Abyssinian 
Churches, we say, are not holy. They are 
fearfully corrupt, the most corrupt, per- 


name. And there, too, is the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, com- 
monly called the Morman Church. Saints 
are supposed to be holy, but by common 
consent the polygamous saints of Utah 
are anything but holy. It is clear that 
we must exclude the Mormon Church. 
Yet who believes that there is not a single 
Copt or Abyssinian or Mormon that fear- 
eth God and worketh righteousness, and 
is therefore accepted of him? But may 
there not be Hindus and Chinese who 
have never heard of Christ who are like- 
wise accepted of him? And those who 
are accepted of him, are they not mem- 
bers of the Holy Catholic Church ? Can 
we say that they are not ? 

On the other hand, are there not persons 
in all the denominations who are not holy, 
who do not fear God nor work righteous- 
ness and, therefore, are not accepted of 
him? May not such things be ? 

The conclusion forced upon us is that 
the Holy Catholic Church embraces such 
as shall be saved; that it is cotermin- 
ous which no denominational boundaries, 
identical with no denominational organ- 
ization; and that it is not a specific 
organization, nor the exact sum of all 
organizations. 

The Holy Catholic Church is a divine 
organism, not a human contrivance. It 
is owned by no sect; it includes no sect 
as a sect; it excludes no sect asa sect. It 
is holy, it is catholic, it is divine. 

Let men think of the Holy Catholic 
Church in this light, and bigotry and 
sectarianism will be cast out of their 
thought as unholy. 


_ 


THE BLAIR BILL. 


Now that the Blair Southern Educa- 
tion Bill has passed the Senate by a good 
majority, altho against the most strenu- 
ous opposition, it should be pressed in the 
House. The persistent attempts of The 
Evening Post and other Northern jour- 
nals to weaken the support given the bill 
by calling it a ‘‘ Bill to Promote Mendi- 
cancy,” have resulted in reducing the vote 
in the Senate, and some influential men 
who were formerly favorable to it have 
become outspoken opponents. We have 
not, however, seen any good reason for 
reversing the opinion we gave in favor 
of the Bill when it first came up. There 
is very little more in the objection to it 
than the bad name given it. Itis not 
denied that education in the South is in 
an extremely backward state; nor that 
there is need of greatly increased and im- 
proved facilities which the states are not 
able to supply at present, and itis in the 
present, it should be remembered,that the 
future is prepared. But, we are told the 
people of the South will be pauperized by 
help from the National Government, We 
do not believe a word of it. We think 
better of the people of the South. They 
are honorable, sensible people, and not at 
all anxious to shirk the burdens which 
come upon them. They are doing all 
they are able, and would not do less but 
more, if possible, if the strong arm of the 
National Government came to their re- 
lief. They have not yet recovered from 
the effects of the Civil War, andit is im- 
possible for them without help to put 
their schools in such condition as they 
ought to be to educate properly the com- 
ing generation. National help is by no 
means inconsistent with self-help. Edu- 
cation is chiefly the gift of one genera- 
tion to another, On this point, Senator 
Blair, who has so ably championed the 
Bill,and so justly earned the thanks of the 
people, said, in his closing speech : 

‘What coming generation ever educated 
itself? What Senator on this floor, what 
citizen of the United States ever was .edu- 
cated without receiving as much or more 
assistance from outside himself than it is 
proposed to give by the provisions of this 
bill, supplemented by the already great con- 
tributions of the country at large to the 
cause of common schools and higher educa- 
tion as well? What man now upon the 
arena of active life ever furnished the school- 
house or qualified the teacher who gave to 
him instruction, provided himself with his 
own books, taught himself the alphabet, 
contributed in any way to his own educa- 
tion, without having supplied to him every- 











s haps of all Churches bearing the Christian 


thing that it is proposed by this bill to 


“ It is a bill of beggary, is it? Howis this 

generation to pay the debt owed by it to the 

last? Certainly we cannot in amy way com- 

pensate our fathers; but is it not our duty, 

are we not simply repaying a debt which we 

owe to those who have preceded us and 

who have given us the opportunity of work- 

ing out this grand destiny of ours?’ 

But, we are told, education is a local 

question. Is it? That remains to be 

proved. It is an assumption which con- 

tradicts the fact of previous practice. 

There has been such a thing in our his- 

tory as national aid to the cause of edu- 

cation, and we are not convinced that it 

would not be both proper and constitu- 

tional to grant such aid again. There 

can be no question that it is sorely needed; 

nor that it would be gladly received. 

Senator Blair satisfied the Senate on that 

point. 

The whole opposition is really based 

on the cry of mendicancy. And if this 

cry has any force at all, then all the 

states which received national aid years 

ago are mendicants, and scores of poor 

counties throughout the states areshocking 

mendicants, for they receive from their re- 
spective states much morethan they con- 

tribute. Rivers and harbors have received 

millions from the National Treasury. 

Why should it be thought constitutional 
and proper to improve rivers and harbors 
and impreper and unconstitutional to im- 
prove boys and girls? Many states re- 
ceive no benefit whatever from the appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors. Why 
not let each state attend to its own rivers 
and harbors? Thece is good reason, we 
say, for the National Government to take 
this matter in hand. If there is any suf- 
ficient reason why the National Govern- 
ment should not, for the benefit of the 
whole nation, help those states in which 
illiteracy isso great and imminent a dan- 
ger, in removing it, we have not seen it 
stated. 

We hope the Blair Bill will be taken up 
and pushed through the House, and to 
this end every honorable influence ought 
to be brought to bear upon the members 
of the House. The danger of promoting 
mendicancy is much less than the danger 
arising from illiteracy. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Why God selected the particular ances- 
tral linein which Jesus Christ according 
to the tlesh Was to be born; why the coming 
of Christ in tue flesh did not occur at a much 
earlier period in the history of the world; 
why his ministry when on earth was so short 
and limited to asingle nation; why the 
revelation from God and of God, made in the 
Bible, are not co-extensive with the race, 
but known only to a part of the world; why, 
among those who have a knowledge of these 
revelations, ouly a part have savingly ac- 
cepted them; why the outward religious ad- 
vantages of men are so unequal in amount 
and in the period of their continuance— 
these are questions which, so far as they 
relate to the providence of God in the gov- 
ernment of this world, we had better let 
alone. Wedo not know enough, and in this 
world never will know enough, to answer 
them. We might as well ask why the star 
Sirius occupies the placein space that it 
does, and not the place occupied by our sun. 
We know from the Bible what God hus 
done in providing salvation for sinners; but 
when we come to the special reasons for his 
conduct in respect to that salvation, we are 
at once lost in the great sea of our own ig- 
norance. The whole plan, so far as we 
peed to understand it in order to be saved 
thereby, is simple enough—indeed, so sim- 
ple that the wayfaring man though a fool, 
need not err therein. But when we ask 
speculative questions in regard to this plan, 
we are seeking to be wise above what is 
written, and wise above the capabilities of 
our own wisdom. Such questions we had 
better lay aside and leave with God till he 
shall be pleased to answer them. They do 
not concern our interests or our duties. 
They belong to the Lord our God and not to 
us. Inhis hands they are in safe hands, 
without any explanation. The things “ re- 
vealed ” are those which should occupy our 
thoughts. 











Mr. HERBERT WISWELL writes us from 
Providence, R. L.: 
To the Editor of Tur INDEPENDENT: 


In renewing my subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, whichI do herewith for another two 





give. 


venie ice give to your readers some light ona 
point that has always been to me very obscure 
and I cannot think I am alone in this fog. I re- 
fer to the comity of churches toward each 
other in the matter of talling pastors. I never 
could view thir custom in this matter except 
as most selfish, unbrotherly, and very far re- 
moved from the principle of the Golden Rule. 
Achurch that happens from one cause or 
another to be without a pastor, carefully looks 
the country over, sends out spies to hear the 
different preachers, decides what man of all the 
world it wants, and then deliberately, without 
regard to the church likely to be bereaved, 
without consulting with its members, without 
regard for anything but its own selfish desire 
to get for itself this one man, the members go to © 
work to practically bribe (not necessarily with 
money) or drive him to come over tothem. Not 
that I reflect on the pastors, for I do not. Itisa 
hard place to put a man in; for with the most 
earnest desire to do only what is right, the mat- 
ter of money must weigh with a man who has a 
family to provide for. 

The case of Park St. Church in Boston is very 
much to the point: This is one of the oldest and 
most respectable parishes in Boston, occupies a 
fine old house, beautiful for situation ; is, doubt- 
less, wealthy and able and willing to pay for 
what it wants; its pastor must, by virtue of 
being its pastor, be in the forefront of every- 
thing intellectual and social, occupying a posi- 
tion for honor and standing second to no 
one in the community. That the _ best 
of relations existed be‘ween pastor and 
people is shown by their unwillingness to have 
him leave; that he was satisfied is evidenced by 
the fact that for some time he refused to enter- 
tain the call, even (I am quite sure) once for- 
mally declining it. But the Chicago people per- 
sisted in their efforts to break up those pleasant 
relations and finally succeeded, by what means 
Ido not know. Now to an outsider who gets 
such in‘ormation as he may from the newspa- 
pers, what could be more selfish, careless for 
others, unchristian? Of course you can turn on 
me and ask, “* Where are the pastors to come 
from?” I respond, “What is Park St. to do 
now?” and if it get the pastor of some other 
church, what is that church to do? Why should 
not this sort of thing step before it begins, and 
the church that finds itself without a pastor do 
the best it can, as some other church must, 
without breaking up existing church relations. 
In business Iam connected with a very large 
textile manufacture; competition is vigorous 
and intense; yet we should almost as soon think 
of running the mill of even our sharpest com- 
petitor as to attempt to hire away from him a 
valued and valuable man. And further than 
this, were such a man to come to us and say 
that he had decided to leave his present position 
and would like to engage with us, he would get 
no comfort whatever. The only possible en- 
couragement he could get would be that when 
he had closed his present engagement honora- 
bly, and left with the good will of his employers 
then if he wished to come to us we would talk 
with him. This is business honor, and it cer- 
tainly sounds different from the other case; 
though, as I may be entirely out in my ideas of 
the calling of pastors itisthis ignorance that I 
would like to have you enlighten. 


THIs is a serious matter; but the fact that 
it is not generally recognized as wrong to 
call a pastor from a smaller church to a 
larger is some presumption that it is proper 
todoso. The question of a larger salary 
hardly complicates the matter, because the 
salary is an almost infallible index of the 
breadth of the field of influence. If the 
salary is double it is because twice as many 
people pay it. Thefact that these calls are 
from asmaller field to a larger one and that 
the minister’s usefulness and influence are 
increased, is a further indication that it is 
right that the change should be made, Any 
man ought to seek to cover as wide a field 
of influence as he can, and achurch with a 
large field requires a stronger, more expe- 
rienced man than a small field. We suppose 
the case is not specially different in business 
from what it isin the Church. A large bus- ° 
iness requires a head clerk. A young man 
is found employed by asmall concern, who 
has developed executive abilities far beyond 
what hecan ever find scope for where he is. 
Where he is he cannot expect much to in- 
crease his service or hisincome. We do not 
see why it is dishonorable for the repre- 
sentative of the larger business to find out 
whether he would be willing to come to 
them, and then to tell him, and tell his 
employer that they wish to secure him at a 
larger salary. If he has the right spirit the 
present employer will cheerfully advise the 
man to go where he can do better, and will 
not try to keep him from a position where 
he can do more work and get more pay. The 
young man has a right to get along in the 
world, and others have a right to call him 
into more important and responsible and 
profitable positions. We do not see why 
the same is not true between churches and 
pastors. As to Park Street Church, its 
minister was called froma church of nine 
hundred members, in a denomination where 

his sympathies were not specially enlisted, 
to achurch of fifteen hundred members in 
his best loved ancestral denomination. We 












































years, I want to ask if you will not at your con- 


should be very slow to judge the Third 
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Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, as guilty 
of an unbrotherly act. 





It is the theory of not a few gpponents of 
the Saloon that the way to diminish the 
evil effects of intemperance is to substitute 
beer and wine for alcoholic beverages. We 
have never had any faith in thistheory. In 
the first place, the tendency of both wine 
and beer is to promote the appetite for the 
the stronger drinks, as is clearly demon- 
strated by several facts. For example, to 
name a few, the number of saloons licensed 
to sell beer and wine only is very small in 
proportion to the number licensed to sell 
both distilled and fermented drinks; ab- 
sinthe, a destructive alcoholic liquor, is tak- 
ing the place of wine in France, the land of 
champagne; the alcoholic evil became so 
great in wine-producing Switzerland as to 
compel the Republic to takestringent meas- 
ures for the repression of the traffic; and 
the greatest beer country in the world has 
not been able to prevent increased consump- 
tion of spirits. It was only a few weeks 
ago that Bismaick, in making his great 
speech before the Reichstag, refreshed him- 
self at frequent intervals, not with the na- 
tional drink, but with brandy. In the 
second place there is plenty of drunken- 
ness in beer, and it is a question whether 
it is not quite as deadly a foe tothe physical 
and mental man as Rum. In the third 
place, the beer theory has been abundantly 
proved a delusion. The English Beer Act 
of 1830 was expected to do wonders in the way 
of driving out the stronger drinks and fur- 
nishing the people with a *‘ wholesome bev- 
eraze.”?’ The Duke of Wellington, who was 
a special advocate of it, declared it a greater 
achievement than any of his military victo- 
ries. Andso it was, in one sense. It de- 
stroyed more people than the Duke’s armies 
ever destroyed. Sidney Smith was also a 
supporter of the bill; but subsequently he 
lost confidence in it. *‘ The New Beer bill.’ 
he wrote, ** has begun its operations. Ev- 
erybody is drunk;those who are not singing 
aresprawiing. Thesovereign people are in 
a beastly state.” If there are anyreputable 
people in Enxzland to-day who have confi- 
dence in the beer theory they do not assert 
their confidence. We notice, on the con- 
trary, in The Contemporary Review, for 
January, in anarticle by Francis Peek, au- 
thor of ‘Social Wieckage’’ and other 
studies, this incidental reterence to the beer 
act: “ Tne es ablishment of beer-shops, in- 
tended to stay the consumption of spirits 
and drunkenness, in the end vastly in- 
creased both.’’ The writer of these words is 
not classed among the temperance fanatics 
in England. It is disinterested testimony. 





PROFESSOR DICKIE, chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Third 
Party said, at a public meeting in this city, 
recently, as reported by The Voice: 

“There is no doubt about the abstract ques- 

tion, ‘Prohibition don't prohibit.’ If the Al- 
bany Legislature would pass a first-class pro- 
hibitory law—which they are about as likely to 
do as to go straight to heaven—it wowdn't hurt 
the saloon a particle. The saloon-keeper would 
put his fingers side of his nose and jeer at you. 
But there is one thing he will not jeer—a pro- 
hibitory law in the handsot Prohibition officers 
elected by a Prohibition constituency.” 
There are, it would seem, but two possible 
inferences to be drawn as to Professor 
Dickie’s meaning. He either believes that 
the public sentiment in the state is not in 
favor of Prohibition; or that it isthe Third 
Party only that can make this sentiment 
operative and effective. In either case it 
would be manifestly unfair to denounce 
either of the old parties for not enacting 
Prohibition. If Prohibition, without the 
Third Party ‘“‘wouldn’t hurt the saloona 
particle,” no true temperance man would 
wantit. If public sentiment does not de- 
mand it, not even the Third Party, if it 
could have the opportunity, could e force 
it. If Professor Dickie means to say that 
public sentiment is powerless without the 
agency of his particular political party, 
then he makes his party an indispensable 
element of self government. 


THE opposition ov the part of the benevo- 
lent societies to the order of the Indian 
Bureau, limiting and controlling their in- 
struction in schools supported wholly by 
them, does not come at all from any differ- 
ence of view as to the importance of teach- 
ing English to the Indians. We have again 
and again said that the purpose of these 
tyrannical orders is just. We can quote a 
strong statement to the same effect from 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
in The Church at Home and Abroad, for 
February: 

“We are in hearty sympathy with the effort 
of the Government to have only tke English 
language taught im the schools to the Indians. 





It has been the policy of this Board from its 
very first effort among them, and in fact also 
among all foreign-speaking people in o'r land. 
We believe it is the way to Americanize them, 
as well as to Christianize them, and conse- 
quently the way of safety to our nation.” 


That it is the correct policy to teach them 
English as fast as possible we all agree. 





WE give a portion of a letter just received 
from Fort Yates, Dakota: 


The American Missionary Association has 
what we call an “out station” at this point. 
thirty-two miles from the Agency on the Grand 
River, and about twelve or fourteen miles from 
the nearest Government school. We have here 
anative teacher and a“ white lady missionary,” 
the latter living alone and giving her life to the 
Gospel work among the Indians. She cares for 
the sick, acting as nurse as well as doctor, and 
feeding them, furnishing her own food, medi- 
cine, bandages, etc. When she enters a 
home for the first time she never thrusts 
religion upon them, but teaches them clean- 
liness and fidelity to the sick and to the 
household. Soon they ask her to pray, or 
read the Bible or sing and the result is that 
a little light dawns upon these darkened 
minds and theyseek the native school, in order 
thatone member of the household may be able 
to read the Bible, sing the hymns and write to 
absent ones. Soon the soul thirsts for more 
knowledge and the next step is into the English 
classes in the native school. The English class 
is taught by the lady who already has her 
hands full of work. The lady missionary’s 
work is largely done in her home or in the 
homes of the people. She is not a school- 
teacher; does not consider her work in 
that line. An Inspector sent out by the 
Government has forbidden the reading of the 
Bibles in the homes and has told the missionary 
in charge of this field that he can only hold 
three meetings each week—two on Sabbath 
and one in the mid week. The lady mis- 
sionary has had at her station with the 
native worker six meetings each week; 
two general services on Sabbath; a woman’s 
prayer-meeting on Sabbath afternoon and 
general prayer-meeting Wednesday, woman’s 
prayer-meeting Thursday, and a sewing-school 
in connection; on Friday a singing-school and 
prayer-meeting. AJ) these meetings are largely 
attended. There are about one hundred and 
fifty Indians in reach of thisschool. No Indians 
on this Agency are making such rapid progress 
toward civilization as these, and yet the Com- 
missioner has cut at the very root of our suc- 
cess, expelling the Bibles from the homes, 
Your editorial was shown to the Agent and he 
said his orders remain as he first received them. 
No orders of any less stringent character have 
been sent to him from the Department. What 
does it mean? 


It means shameful oppression on the part of 
the Government. 





THE latest sign that the “ voice of the 
turtle’? may soon be “ heard in the land ”’ 
of Utah appears in the shape of a suprising 
and unprecedented proposal on the part of 
the Salt Lake Mormons to give the Gentiles 
who have long paid half the taxes, a fair 
representation in the City Council. In re- 
sponse to this offer, a meeting was called by 
the Tribune, Governor West, Judge Mc- 
Bride and several scores of hattle-scarred 
veterans in the fight with theocracy, and 
nominations were made. But, behold, as if 
to show that, depraved as they are, the 
saints are not the only sinnersin that sec 
tion, a tremendous furor Americanus at 
once ensued. For, a large body of anti- 
Mormons, believing the overture no evi- 
dence of a change of heart, but rather a sly 
Church trick to help on Statehood in Wash- 
ington, repudiated the same with scoffing 
and scorn, attributed all sorts of evil mo- 
tives to the fusienists, and hurled the hard- 
est names at their heads, and ended with 
putting forward a straight no-compromise 
ticket. Sothat forthe time polygamy and 
priesthood were forgotten in this lament- 
able falling out among friends. But, all the 
same, at the election held on the 13th inst., 
the four fusion candidates were chosen. 
Evenif the Church was wily rather than 
generous, the act shows trepidation and 
profound dread of possible worse evil to 
come. Brigham never had need to yield 
after any such fashion. 





WE do not at this writing know what are 
the provisions of the treaty signed |-y the 
Fishery Commissioners for the settlement 
of the several questions relating to the 
righte of American fishermen in Canadian 
ports and waters, which have so long been 
the subject of dispute. The newspapers 
profess to have given tothe public the sub- 
stantial contents of this treaty; but this 
must be mainly guess-work. The treaty 
itself has not been published in any authen- 
tic form, and perhaps will not be untibit 
shall have been considered and disposed of 
by the Senate. The diplomatic discussion 
between the two countries on the subject is 
one of long standing, revealing radical dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the proper con- 
struction of the treaty of 1818; and if the 





Commissioners have succeeded in harmo- 
nizing these conflicting opinions, without 
any sacrifice of the rights of our fishermen, 
then they are most certainly to be congratu- 
lated. The Senate will doubtless carefully 
consider this question before ratifying the 
treaty. It will be time enough for the 
newspapers to discuss the treaty when 
they know what are its actual contents. At 
this writing they have no such knowledge. 
It would be a sensible thing in the Senate 
to take the general public into its confi- 
dence, and open its doors while deliberating 
upon this treaty, and indeed in the trans- 
action of all executive business. There is 
no good reason for secrecy on the part of 
the Senate; and sooner or later public senti- 
ment will demand and enforce its abandon- 
ment. 


WE did not last week specially comment 
on the precise wording of Mr. Blaine’s 
letter, in which he announced that his name 
would not be presented to the next National 
Republican Convention as a candidate for 
the Presidency. We took for granted that 
he meant the letter as final, and meant 
thereby to withdraw himself from the field 
altogether. There is, however, an ambigu- 
ity in his language which has raised the 
question whether such was his real inten- 
tion. On this point we shall not undertake 
to furnish any answer. He might have 
used more definite words, and, as we think, 
should have done so, if he meant an absolute 
declinature to be a candidate under any 
circumstances. Whatever he meant, his 
friends, if they have good sense, will treat 
the letter as final, and turn their attention 
elsewhere for a standard-bearer in the next 
Presidential campaign. The attempt now 
to force his nomination upon the Republi- 
can Party would be the extreme of political 
madness. If, being nominated under these 
circumstances, he should accept the nomi- 
nation, he would be justly chargeable with 
trickery, and would be perfectly certain to 
be defeated. His personal admirers may 
continue to admire him as long as they 
please; we have no objections; but we advise 
them to let their hero-worship give place to 
good sense. The Republican Party is not 
so poor in strong, adle, and unobjectionable 
men that it needs to beave a single sigh 
over the fact that Mr. Blaine is practically 
out of the field. Thetruth isthat it is much 
better off with him out of the field than it 
would be with him in it. We have named 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, as pre-emineutly 
a fitting candidate, not to the exclusion or 
disparagement of other names. There are 
Senators Hawley, Allison, Harrison, Judge 
Gresham and others, any one of whom is 
competent to fill the place, and would com- 
mand the hearty support of the Republican 
Party. Let Pepublicans take counsel of 
each other, and endeavor to ascertain what 
is the prevailing drift of the party, and then 
go into the campaign with one beart and 
hand; and their prospects of success are 
reasonably good, especially if President 
Cleveland, with his Free Trade message, 
should, as seems morally certain, be the 
Vemocratic candidate. The Republiean 
skies are much brighter than they were be- 
fore the appearance of Mr. Blaine’s letter. 


THE Reading strike is ended. The history 
of the strike is somewhat unusual in that 
it has been attended with no marked vio- 
lence on the part of the strikers and with 
no special strategic operations on the part 
of the company. Each side, since the first 
of January when the strikers quit work, has 
held to its position. The miuers would not 
work except at the advanced rate of wages 
that was paid from September last till the 
beginning of the year. The company would 
not pay this, nor would it submit to arbi- 
tration. But now concessions have been 
made by each party to the conflict. The 
miners go back to work at the old rate re- 
ceived before September first, and the com 
pany agrees to arbitrate on the understand- 
ing that it be not asked to pay any rate cf 
wages in excess of that paid by competing 
companies. The strikers have yielded the 
most. They have also suffered mos,; 
Indeed they could not have survived the 
period of idleness if it had not been for 
help rendered by labor-brotherhoods. They 
themselves are now called upon to aid the 
miners of the Lehigh Valley, whose strike is 
still on, in fighting for their rights. How 
much the Reading Railroad Company has 
suffered must be a matter of conjecture. It 
is hinted, in view of the facts that have 
transpired at the Philadelphia investiga- 
tion, that the company has actually rejoiced 
in the strike as furnishing an opportunity 
to save the money that would otherwise 
have been lost in carrying ona business that 
could not be made to pay. This may well 
be doubted, tho it would account for the 
serenity with which the company has await- 
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ed the developments of the strike. The 
public has of course suffered from the in. 
creased price of coal. But this and allthe 
sufferingincident to the strike would be 
worth their cost if the result could be a step 
toward a broader and more sympathetic 
understanding of the relations of capital 
and labor to each other. 


THE New York Times for Monday morp. 
ing contains an elaborate and overwhelm. 
ing summary of the various Trust Com. 
panies now forming, or actually formed, 
and of what they have done and are likely 
to do in the way of bringing the entire busj- 
ness of the country under the control of a 
few heartless capitalists and compelling the 
people to pay two, three; or even four prices 
for what they must buy. The first of these 
despotic combinations is the Sugar Trust, 
which has, to present appearance, the en- 
tire sugar business in its power, and which, 
as the first step of what is to come, has de. 
pressed unrefined sugar to 4 cents a 
pound while it has advanced the refined 
product. Still more scandalous is the Cas- 
tor Oil Trust, the Trusts to control the 
production of linseed oil, school slates, stee} 
rails steel, plows, reapers, mowers, binders, 
iron and steel beams, nails, wrought-iron 
pipes, iron nuts, stoves, oil-cloth and even 
honey. These Trusts are an outrageous 
abuse of the privileges which the Protective 
System offers to the whole nation—and are 
so peculiarly flagrant and oppressive as to 
have provoked indignant remonstrance 
among those who on principle and with full 
conviction have supported the Protective 
Tariff. The Standard Oil Company is the 
ever-ready example of what burdens and 
oppressions may be put on the people in this 
way. It has revealed to greedy speculators 
anew method of enriching themselves by 
putting the whole country under contribu- 
tion, and of doing this by an outrageous 
abuse of privileges which the protective 
system is designed to extend impartially to 
the whole labor of the country. As pro 
tectionists and in the interest of protection 
we protest against these abuses of the 
privileges granted by protection. The Phil- 
adelphia Times, a stalwart organ of pro, 
tection, remarks justly: “If the sincere 
friends of American industry would protect 
protection, they must promptly separate it 
from the extortion of trusts and monopo- 
lists. It can survive the hostility of open, 
manly foes; it cannot survive the suicidal 
blows cf tnose who use protection only to 
abuse it by arbitrary oppression of con- 
sumers that would not be tolerated in 
despotic Russia.” 





SENATOR PLATT, of Connecticut, closed 
his magnificent speech of two days, in the 
Senate, on the tariff question, with the fol- 
lowing eloquent words: 

* Protection is for the whole United America; 

its benefits are as extensive as our boundaries; 
its ‘immense profits’ are as widely diifused as 
our citizenship. It blesses and beautifies every 
home. It helps and strengthens every citizen, 
the importer of foreign wares alone excepted. 
It is the policy of United America in compe- 
tition with the world. Under the fostering in- 
fluence of that system America has gained its 
rightful place in front of the grand procéssion 
of nations. And unless we blindly permit a 
Democratic President and a so-called Demo- 
cratic Party to destroy this our safeguard of 
national] success, United America will continue 
to lead the world in the grand struggle for 
human advancement.” 
The Senator in his speech had laid the 
foundation for this truthful tribute to the 
policy of protecting, through our tariff 
laws, the industries of this country against 
harmful competition with similar industries 
in other countries. He applied this great 
principle of our national thrift to all forms 
of American industry, whether engaged in 
producing what are called ‘* raw materials” 
or more finished manufactures, wherever 
and in respect to whatever articles it may 
be needed. The contrast between Senator 
Platt’s speech and President Cleveland’s 
Free Trade message is so great that there 
can be no compromise between the ideas 
which they respectively represent. Protec- 
tion is one system, and Free Trade is an- 
other and very different system. The two 
are antagonistic to each other. They are 
based on different ideas, and come to differ- 
ent results. The President has committed 
himself and his party to one of these sys 
tems. The Republican Party is committed 
to the other. “Which shall prevail? This is 
the great question to be settled at the next 
Presidential election. 





Our readers can hardly overestimate the 
importance of the Canadian question 
opened by Prof. Goldwin Smith in an article 
in our issue of January 26th, and contivued 
in an article in this week’s issue. Here is@ 
question that invites statesmanship, that 
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nds the ambitions of personal poli- 
and relates to the real union of the 
English-speaking people of America. Pro- 
fessor Smith is a student of history, and he 
recalls what we were likely to forget. that 
after the War of the Revolution the United 
States pursued a policy of proscription 
which drove Royalists to Canada and for- 
pade their return, and compelled England 
to protect her Canadian subjects. But for 
that unfortunate policy, so different from 
the policy of amnesty adopted by us after 
the Rebellion, the United States and Canada 
might easily have been brought under one 
government. It is only within the years 
since our last War that the feeling of Lostil- 
ity on the part of Canada against the United 
States has given way, and Canadians have 
begun to see that consolidation may be best 
for them and for us. But what cares the 
average American politician for all this? Is 
it not a dangerous factor to import into a 
Presidential campaign? We treat the Fish- 
eries question too much as an incident in a 
political contest, and ask not what is right 
aniwise, but what will help or hurt the 
partv. Nothing can be more surprising and 
humiliating than the utter indifference of 
the American people to the opportunity to 
remove out of its way all possibility of com- 
plications in the north, to spread the Aigis 
of a single nation from Mexico to the Pole, 
to open new fields of enterprise and wealth, 
and to give us herein North America the 
most. powerful, as we hope it will be the 
most beneficent, of all the nations of the 
world. Yet, we say, who cares? When 
Seward annexed Alaska everybody derided; 
no ove could loo< upon it seriously. Presi 
dent Grant’s San Domingo scheme was 
treated with similar contempt. We wish 
that the subject of commercial union, look- 
ing to national union, might be brought 
within the sphere of our politicians’ fore- 
sight. 





Tue horror of a disaster varies inversely 

as the distance of the disaster. The papers 
of Monday morning gave up columns of 
space to the details of the terrible work of 
the tornado in Illinois. The descriptions 
were such as to thrill the reader with hor- 
ror, and no wonder; for without a moment’s 
warning the terrific blast struck the town 
of Mt. Vernon and left it a heap cf ruins, 
with many of its people dead or dying un- 
der the wreckage of the wind. The papers 
that gave columns to the calamity in Illi- 
nois, gave three lines to a far greater disas- 
terin China. A dispatch from Shanghai 
conveyed the brief information that two 
thousand lives are reported to have been 
lost by a terrific earthquake iu the Province 
of Yunnan. This piece of news has no 
horror for thereader, He dves not know 
where the Province of Yunnan is. Its peo- 
ple are to him no more than so many sands 
of the desert and the two thousand killed 
are aS SO Many grasses swept away by the 
sea. The electric wires fetch and carry the 
news from and to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, but they have not yet trained the 
heart of man to a universal sympathy. 
There is suffering and sorrowing in Mt. 
Vernon, but within a year the town will 
cease to repeat its tales of distress and will 
flourish as before. This is the virtue of a 
civilized land. There will be destitution in 
the Proviuce of Yunnan; but where will 
the help come from? The man of charity 
will listen to the far-away cry of distress; 
such cries as may came from Yunnan, and 
as do come nuw frum Mardin andthe prov- 
inces of Asia Minor, where famine and 
death are stalking hand in hand. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States 
last week rendered an important decision 
relating to the construction of the anti- 
Chinese law. Thecase before the court was 
that of a Chinaman who was resident in the 
United States in 1880, and continued to re- 
side therein until October 24th, 1883, when 
he left San Francisco for China, taking with 
him the certificate of identification issued 
by the Colle-tor of that port, as required by 
the Act of May 6th, 1882, in order that he 
might at his own pleasure return to this 
country. While in China his certificate 
was stolen from him, but remained uncan- 
celed in the Collector’s office. Upon bis re- 
turn to th s country without the certiticate, 
he was not permitted to land at San Fran- 
cisco, but was forcibly detained in custody 
by the order of the Collector, on board of 
the vessel that brought him to that port. 
He then sued out a writ of habeas corpus 
from the District Court of the United 
States; and, on the hearing of the case, it 
appeared that he corresponded in all re- 
Spects with the description, contained in 
Tegistration- books of the Custom House, of 

person to whom the certificate was is- 
- sued. The court on this basis ordered bis 
Aischarge from custody, The Circuit Court 





of the United States, to which the case was 
then carried, confirmed the decision; and 
now the Supreme Court of the United States 
has just taken the same ground, holding 
that the courts below had jurisdiction of 
the matter, and that the case was rightly 
decided. It thus appears that the posses- 
sion «f the certificate as proof of identity is 
not absolutely indispensable to the right of 
return, when identity is shown by other and 
sufficient evidence. As we presume, an ef- 
fort will, inthe light of this decision, be 
made to modify the law, and make it still 
more stringent. This whole anti-Chinese 
legislation, as it is, without being made 
worse, is simply a disgrace to the country 
and ought to be repealed, rather than in- 
creased in severity. Let us treat the people 
of all nations alike, we say, most emphati- 
cally. 


STEPNIAK, the missionary of Russian 
Nihilism, who, for his own safety has taken 
up his head-quarters at London, and is evi- 
dently a man of no mean abilities, has ad- 
dressed a long communication to the Sen- 
ate of the United States in the way of pro- 
test against the extradition treaty which 
the President has negotiated with the Czar 
of Russia, and which is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. We have not seen the 
treaty and hence cannot judge of its merits, 
yet Mr. Stepniak assumes that if the treaty 
were ratified by the Senate, it would ren- 
der Nihilists in Russia, if making attempts 
upon the life of the Czar, or if actually as- 
sassinating him, and then fleeing to this 
country, liable to be extradited and carried 
back to Russia for punishment. There is 
no pertinency in the protest except upon 
this assumption; and whether the assump- 
tion is justified by the treaty or not we do 
not know. Itisa well-settled principle of 
international law incorporated into nearly 
all modern extradition treaties that merely 
** political crimes” are not to be regarded as 
extraditable offenses. This, however, by no 
means includes, or should include, assassi- 
nations or attempts at assassination perpe- 
trated against the sovereign of a nation in 
time of peace, for the purpose of over- 
throwing or changing the government. 
Such offenses do not properly belong to the 
category of “ political crimes,’’ as under- 
stood in the law of nations, whatever may 
be the motives of the offenders. They are 
to allintents and purposes private assas- 
sinations or attempts at such assassina- 
tions upon the individual responsibility of 
the offenders, and do not cease to be such 
because committed against the sovereign 
ofanation. We can see no good reason 
why nations should not stipulate by treaty 
to deliver up such offenders. They are out- 
laws, and, indeed, the enemies of mankind, 
and ought not to be protected against ex- 
tradition on the theory that their crimes are 
simply “ political.’”’” Russian Nihilism in its 
purpose to kill the Czar, is of this character, 
and should find no favor in any spot on 
earth. 





....If we may believe The Herald and 
Presbyter, which fathers the ppoject, the 
Presbyterian Church is going to rush pell- 
mell into the plan of separate presbyteries 
and synods for colored people. It quotes va- 
rious papers of the Church as favoring it, 
and finds only two, The Evangelist and 
The Presbyterian, against it. The tormer 
it hopes wil) soon yield, and, indeed, it pro- 
fesses to see signs that the chief enemy of 
the caste line is relaxing. It is evident that 
it did not expect The Presbyterian to be on 
the other side. And it intimates that Dr. 
Mutechmore is coming back before long, and 
that then Dr. Patton’s malign influence 
will cease. We have noticed that our Cin- 
cinnati contemporary has had a gift of cred- 
iting outside men with editing papers over 
the heads of their real editors, whenever it 
was dissatisfied with the course taken. 


.... The Christian Union of last week 
adds some important statistics to those we 
gave the week before about the predomi- 
nance of the Roman Catholicsin the schools 
supported by the Government: 


“In the year closing June, 1886, outof fifty re- 
ligious schools supported in part by the Govern- 
ment and in part by religious societie’, thirtv- 
eight were Roman Catholic schools, with 2,068 
pupils; twelve were Protestant schodls, with 
500 pupils. We have reason to believé that the 
disproportion is greater now, not lesé, than it 
was in June, 188. . . . The system which 
gives four-fifths of Government-aided schools 
under religious contre! to the Roman Catholics 
and one-fifth to all Protestants is certainly a 
very objectionable system.” 


-...Wecall attention to a full report, on 
another page. of the proceedings of the first 
Protestant Conference in Mexico. The 
action of the Conference was wise and 
harmonious, and will greatly advance the 
cause of pure Christianity in Mexico. The 








missions of Protestantism have borne the 
reproach, in the eyes of Mexican Catholics, 
of unreconcilable disagreement. This Con- 
“ference and its unanimous adoption of the 
principle of comity are a speaking manifes- 
tation of that internal unity which every- 
where subsists between Evangelical denomi- 
nations. We commend the example in 
Mexico to other fields. 


....One thing has contributed to aggra- 
vate the bitter feeling of the Scotch Croft 
ers is the fact that one of the greatest 
holders of deer forests is an American, Mr. 
Ross Winans, of Baltimore, who is reported 
to have prosecuted a peasant some time ago. 
because he kept a pet lamb, and who while 
holding thousands of acres for his pleasure, 
shows not the slightest interest in the life 
of the people. A distinguished Free Church 
Scotch minister is reported as having de- 
clared that the people have aright to the 
land, and that no landlords can justly turn 
it into deer parks. 


.... The disaster which last week occurred 
on the Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad, 
by the falling of a steam derrick, a con- 
struction car, and two heavy iron girders 
upon a street car, resulting in the instant 
death of three persons and severe injury to 
several others, cannot be called an “‘acci- 
dent”’ without a gross misuse of the term. 
Itis a case of manslaughter by criminal 
negligence; and those who are responsible 
for the negligence should be indicted and 
punished therefor. Thisis just the thing 
to be done without any unnecessary delay, 
if the facts be as reported in the newspapers. 


...-Abraham is spoken of in the Bible as 
being the friend of God. God, by the pen 
of Isaiah, speaks of him as “my friend.” 
Jesus spoke of his disciples as his friends. 
The language is appropriate to describe the 
relations of thought and feeling toward God 
as existingin the mind and heart of atruly 
good man. God does not need our friend- 
ship. We cannot confer any benefits on 
him; yet we can be his friends in a sense 
that will make him our friend. We can 
love him and serve him, and tak¢ the friend- 
ly walk with God as did Enoch. 


....Purity of mind inthe use of words 
ought to bea permanent characteristic of 
every man. Frivolous words, corrupting 
words, filthy words, slanderous words, ly- 
ing words, angry words, and profane words 
should dwell on no man’s lips. They are es- 
pecially out of place on Christian lips. Any 
one whowill carefully read the Bible in regard 
to the use of words, cannot fail to observe 
the frequency and earnestness with which 
that Book exhorts us to speak properly in 
the moral sense. Purityof heart and puri- 
ty of language are naturally allied. 


....If Christians would cultivate the hab- 
it of religious conversation with each other, 
they would do themselves good and others 
good. There is great power in such conver- 
sation. A very considerable part of our in- 
fluence cousists in simply talking. Why 
not talk on the subject of religion? 
Why so silent here and so ready to talk 
on all other subjects? The opportu- 
nities to say a word for Christ meet us 
every day. Weshould improve them, and 
thus do good as we have opportunity. 

....dames speaks of ‘the (human) body 
without the spirit”’ as being “dead.”’ It is 
the‘ body” thatis dead, and not‘ the 
spirit.” The latter has simply left the 
former upon the occurrence of that event 
which we call death. It is God’s erder that 
there should be no soulless yet living hu- 
mun bodies in this world. When death 
comes tothe body the soul departs and goes 
elsewhere. ‘The previous tenant of the 
earthly tabernacle is then out of it, and in 
another sphere. 


....Cotton Mather says, “ that the ability 
to do good in any case imposes an obliga- 
tion to do it.” The apostle James says: 
“Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to himitissin.’”’ Paul 
says: ‘‘ As we have therefore opportuuity, 
let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.” 
Not to do good, as and when we have the 
opportunity, issin. There isa large amount 
of this form of sinning among men. 


....Death, though it suspends for the 
time being all conscious intercourse be- 
tween the living and the dead, does not de- 
stroy either, in respect to their essential ex- 
istence, or the knowledge which they had 
of each other at the time of the separation, 
ortheir reunion in another and a better 
world. Taking the Word of God for our 
guide, we can readily see that it is far less 
destructive than on its face it appears to 
be. 


....We said that when a word or phrase 
has conquered place colloquially it is a 





strangulating purism to prevent its adop- 
tion into the written speech of the people. 
A correspondeut holds up his hands in dis- 
may, and wants to know if there is no line 
tobedrawn. Of course there is. Did not 
we draw it? It must “conquer its place 
colloquially.” That does not mean among 
cowboys, but among intelligent people. 


.... The Free Traders, in their argument 
for a reduction of tariff du‘ies, forget— 
what often happens when such duties are 
reduced—that the foreign producer raises the 
price of the imported article just as much 
as he can and yet find a market for it, 
which increaxed price has to be paid by fbe 
consumer. This is not always but often 
done. 


-..-There is said to be a good prospect 
that the silly Saturday Half-holiday Law, 
enacted by the last legislature, will by the 
present Jegislature be either wholly repealed 
or made applicable only to the months of 
July and August. The better way is to 
sweep it from the statue book altogether. 
It is simply a nuisance and a humbug. 


.-.-One of the very best writers of Eng- 
lish we know is Goldwin Smith. We com- 
mend to those of our readers who are 
shocked at our doctrines about the growth 
of the English language, his use of the col- 
loquial words taffy and gimerackery, in 
senses known to everybody that talks, but 
not known to Webster. 


-...A vivid and realizing apprehension of 
Jesus Christ as a person in what he is, and 
as a Saviour in what he has done for us, is 
the great want of the human heart. This 
one apprehension will do more fora man’s 
soul, more for its comfort, and more for 
its sanctification than any other which 
he can possibly have. 


....If all men had the wisdom and purity 
to speak only the things that ought to be 
spoken, and hence to avoid all the things 
that ought not to be spoken, what a changed 
world this would immediately become! The 
change would be so great that we should 
hardly be able to recognize it as the same 
world. 

.... The President has sent to the Senate 
a treaty agreed upon by the joint Commis- 
sion appointed to devise some method for 
the settlement of the Fishery question. It 
is to be hoped that this troublesome question 
will ere long reach an amicable settlement. 


.... We call the attention of an Andover 
professor, who writes to The Central Pres- 
byterian, to the fact that in a quotation 
taken from THE INDEPENDENT, for ‘‘ We do 
not know where,” it should read: ** We do 
not know when.” 


.... The Pilot of, Boston, says that it is 
gratuitous to speculate wkere the Irish vote 
will goto. Mr. Bayard, it says, is the most 
important influence on that factor, and he 
is ‘‘a magnet with both pules negative.” 


.... The anti-poverty movement does not 
seem to be large enough to hold together 
such distinguished leaders as Mr. George 
and Dr. McGlynn. Each wants more room 
and greater freedom of action. 


.-.-“* Little Phil” does not want to be 
President. He says he would not accept the 
office if elected; and he speaks so plainly 
that nobody can misunderstand him. 


TQ OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5 00 inste+ad of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers. which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$16.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tue Inpgrenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Tue INDEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving ccraiderable 
money. 
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LUeligions Intelligence. 


THE KUYPER-MOVEMENT IN THE 
STATE CHURCH OF HOLLAND. 


BY THE REV. HENRY E. DOSKER, 


SINCE my last communication, I have read 
a very exhaustive article on the above sub- 
jectinthe Presbyterian Review for Janu- 
ary, 1888, by Principal John Cairns, D.D., 
LL.D. The paper is in the main correct, 
yet it contains some inaccuracies, which 
might as well be pointed out. One of 
them regards the origin of the Middle 
or Ethical-Irenical party, which the 
author, if I do not utterly misunder- 
stand him, derives from the Groningen 
school. This is an evident mistake. 
Professor Hofstede de Groot, of the Gronin- 
gen University, was the father of a distinct 
Socinian Theological party. And altho it 
is true that many of his followers, in later 
years, have joined the Ethical ranks, yet 
this party, as such, owes its origin to the 
Schleiermacherian Theology of Germany. It 
is an importation, not an endemic Dutch 
growth. In close connection with the above 
misunderstanding, is another, found on 
page 90, where the probable future of the 
Modern party is discussed, and where it is 
said that “but for a tendency to coalesce 
with the Ethical school, it would probably 
soon fall.’”’ Itis true that about two years 
ago, Professors Kuenen and Knappert, lead- 
ers of the Moderns, sounded the alarm; but 
since then a reaction has set in in their 
favor, owing principally to the deteriora 
tion of the Ethical party. The latter is 
moving toward the former, not the reverse. 
The statistics of the universities bear wit- 
ness to this fact. Utrecht, the Ethical 
stronghold, is waning ; Leyden, the Modern 
life-center, is growing. The Ethical party 
is slowly losing its distinctive character. Its 
followers fellowship, as above indicated, 
with the Socinian Groningers, with the 
most outspoken Moderns, with all factions 
alike. 

Especially the younger leaders of the par- 
ty are deeply influenced by the Rationalistic 
Theology of Ritschl. Men like Doedes, of 
Utrecht, have lost their grip. They are out- 
generaled and crowded to the wall. The 
followers of the distinctive theology of Van 
Oosterzee no longer give any signs of 
life. This faction, as such, appears to have 
outlived itself. Nor is the reason far to 
seek, Van Oosterzee was rather a compiler 
than an originator. His theology was 
rather a reflection of German Theology thau 
an individual system, and thus his life work 
rapidly loses influence. 

Let me point out one more mistake, which 
might lead students of the movement in 
this country astray. Itissaid by Dr. Cairns, 
on page 92, ‘“‘that an appeal was made to 
the body, called the ‘ Classikaal Bestuur,’ 
which according to the defective Presbyte- 
rian organization of the Netherlands 
Church, locally works along with and con- 
trols each session.’’ Now this very point, 
the intrusion of the classis into the affuirs 
of the Consistory of Amsterdam, this tele- 
scoping of authority, if you so please, is just 
one of the great grievances of the ‘ doluren- 
In all the rules and regulations of 
the Church there is not the least justifica- 
tion for such a course. It was willful and 

deliberate tyranny. Defective as the sys- 
tem of church organization may be, the 
spheres are kept distinct, and the term 
“ doende wat des kerkeraads is’’—*‘ assum-, 
ing consistorial authority,’’ will figure 
largely in later reviews of this matter. 

Professor Hoedemaker has, since my last 
article, utterly broken with the ‘ doluren- 
den.’ He has preached in one of the prin- 
cipal churches of Amsterdam and has even 
accused the Free University, of which, till 
lately, he was a professor, of being tainted 
with heresy. In the light of later revela- 
tions, the words of Dr. Cairns on page 100: 
‘* His (Hoedemaker’s) conduct is a beautiful 
example of Christian candor and friend- 
ship ’’—will hardly stand. 

The struggle, however, is fairly progress- 
ing. Many former supporters of the Free 
University have withdrawn their aid. And 
still the vacancies in the Church increase 
at an appalling rate, whole sections of the 
country being absolutely without ministe 
rial administration. The question reached 
the Lower House, on December 5th and 6th, 
in the shape of an interpellation of the Gov- 
ernment, by Mr. de Savornin Lohman, one 
of the ablest jurists of the country, and Dr. 
Kuyper’s legal adviser, and colleague in the 
Free University, in the Department of Law. 
He desired some light, as to instructions, 
given by the Minister, to sundry magis- 
trates, in administering justice to ‘ dolur- 
enden.”’ He pointsd out a few examples of 
flagrant malfeasance and — got no satis- 

factory reply. This debute in the House of 





Representatives shows how deeply the mat- 
ter has laid hold on public sentiment. 

Under date of January 8th, 1888, Dr. Kuy- 
per and Dr. Rutgers, received a final bull 
from the Synod, at the Hague, declaring 
them no longer members of the State 
Church. This final instrument is a mystery 
to many, and no one divines its use. It was 
sent to a dozen or more corporations, 
officers, church dignitaries, etc. With in- 
imitable sarcasm, Dr. Kuyper callsit, in the 
Herald, “ vornehmthuerei,”’ an untranslat- 
able, butexceedingly pregnant German word. 
Our nearest equivalent is “‘spreadeagleism.” 

An Official statistic gives the exact results 
of the movement, which virtually began to be 
tangible only one yearago. Nine provinces 
are affected by it. Thirty-four classes are 
reprerented in it, and 150 churches. In 
June, 1887, at the time of the convention, 
the total number of churches was 71. In 
half a year the movement gained 79 church- 
es. Ata much lessened rate of increase, it 
portends grave things to the State Church. 
Something entirely new has started up, as 
an outgrowth of this movement. It laid 
bare the wretched state of administration of 
church affairs, in consistorial circles, and 
caused an investigation into the scope and 
possibilities of the long neglected diaco- 
nate. A convention for the full discussion 
of this practical and important subject 
was called, for February 2d and 3d, of which 
the results are unknown to me at this date. 

The romance of the affair is not lacking. 
At Hardenberg, practically the entire 
Church has severed itself from the authority 
of the Synod. A medical doctor of the 
place, a nominal church attendant, climbed, 
with another fellow, into the tower of the 
church, from without. They let themselves 
down with a rope into the church proper, 
and, fastening the doors, occupied and held 
the premises. The magistrates held that 
they were in the right against the trustees 
and protected them in the possession of the 
church. 

How bitter the feeling against the ‘‘dol- 
urenden ” is, may appear when I say that a 
poor man, at Rotterdam, was refused a 
Bible, by the agent of the Bible Society, 
because he was a follower of Dr. Kuyper; 
and for the same reason, a lady visitress of 
the prisons who was to be elected by'a hu- 
manitarian society, having even the support 
of the Catholic ladies, was rejected by the 
Ethical-Irenical members of it. Truly Tal- 
leyrand was correct when he said, ‘*‘ Words 
are invented to hide ideas.” 


HOPE SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MICH. 


—_ o———_—_— 


THE hearing as to the make-up of the 
record in the Andover case was held last 
week before Judge Allen. Judge Allen, 
while not finally passing upon the matter, 
said he did not consider the record of the 
Board of Visitors the same as one which had 
been submitted by a judicial tribunal. In 
the latter case a record would be conclusive, 
but tLe position of the Board of Visitors 
was a peculiar and novel one. Under the 
order of the full court he felt it his duty to 
determine what the record should be, and he 
believed it shouid be treated as a billin 
equity, upon which evidence could be of- 
fered. The only question at issue he con- 
sidered necessary to determine was in put- 
ting in the record certain statements made 
by Professor Smyth which were sail to 
qualify paragrapis which had been inserted 
in the record of the Board of Visitors. The 
case will be disposed ot ‘'hursday, Feb. 23d. 
The Trustees of Andover Seminary have filed 
a bill in equity before the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, against the Board 
ot Visitors. The title of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 

* The trustees of Phillips academy, a corpora- 
tion estabiished by law in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, plaintiff, versus Andrew J. Wa- 
terman, the attorney-general of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; the visitors of the 
theological institution in Phillips academy in 
Andover, a corporation established by law in 
said commonwealt.:, Julius H. Seelye of Am- 
herst, William T. Eustis of Springfield and 
Joshua N. Marshall of Lowell; and Egbert C. 
Smith, John W. Churchill, William J. Tucker, 
George Harris and Edward Y. Hincks of An- 
dover, all in said commonwealth, defendants.” 
The bill is of very great length and issigned 
as follows : ‘‘The Trustees of Phillips Acad- 
emy, by D. T. Fisk, President ; of counsel, 
Robert R. Bishop, John C. Gray, Thomas 
H. Russell and Bosworth and Barrows.” 
It sets forth the statutes and foundations, 
the appointments of the professors and of the 
visitors, gives a history of the proceedings 
against the professors, both before the 
trustees and the visitors, and charges (we 
give a summary): 

1. That the statutes constituting the Board of 
Visitors are unconstitutional. 

2. That the jurisdiction of the visitors is not 


therefore could not act on a matter already 
pending before the trustees. 

* 3. That the visitatorial powers of the board of 
visitors could only be exercised at the annual 
visitation in June; and their action in the mat- 
ter of the professors, not being taken at that 
time, is void. 

4. That in the case against the professors the 
trustees were not summoned as parties and 
were not allowed to appear, whereas they were 
necessary parties. 

5. That William T. Eustis, one of the visitors, 
was during the course of proceedings against 
the professors subjected to undue influence, and 
prejudged the case. 

The following is the paragraph relating to 
Dr. Eustis : 

“The plaintiff has been informed and believes 

and theretore charges that the said defendant 
Eustis, after the filing of the charges first afore- 
said, and before the judgment against the said 
defendant Smyth, held communication with 
persons interested in the said prosecution of the 
defendant Smyth before said visitors, touching 
the guilt or innocence of the said defendant 
Smyth and the conduct of the proceedings 
against him, in such manner that the said de- 
fendant Eustis knowingly allowed himself to be 
submitted to, and was submitted to, undue and 
improper influences; and that said Eustis 
formed and repeatedly expressed to many per- 
sons an opinion upon the case of the said de- 
fendant Smyth before hearing the same; all of 
which was contrary to his judicial duty and 
rendered him incapable of sitting in judgment 
upon the said defendant Smyth.” 
The trustees ask the court to decide wheth- 
er the decree of the visitors against Profes- 
sor Smyth is valid or void, and whether 
they ought to pay him his salary. 


.... The Brooklyn Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has been organized with 
every element of success. Its work will be, 
according to the plans of those promoting it, 
of the broadest and most practical sort, es- 
pecially in the direction of providing young 
women coming into the city from week to 
week, with lodgings, supervision, employ- 
ment and, if necessary, medical care. The 
rooms which have been secured in the John- 
son Building are excellent in location and 
arrangement, and will serve well until an 
independent home for the organization can 
be secured. The public meeting, at which 
the Brooklyn people will have a better op- 
portunity than hitherto afforded, to learn 
of the scope of the Association and its abili- 
ties, will be held next Monday evening in 
Association Hall, at which the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, the Rev. R. R. Meredith, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Hall and the Hon. Seth Low 
will speak, the latter presiding as Chair- 
man. It is understood thatin the work and 
assistance of this particular Association all 
Protestant religious bodies are invited to 
participate. 


.... be Committee of the Taylor Transit 
Fund, through its treasurer, Richard Grant, 
states that Bishop Taylor is now on his way 
to the United States, and will reach New 
York about the first of May. ‘The Commit- 
tee thinks the General Conference ought to 
drop the word ‘‘ missionary” from Bishop 
Taylor’s title, remove the barrier which 
confines the exercise of his episcopal func- 
tions to Africa, so he can visit the missions 
in South America, and direct that his sal- 
ary be paid from the Episcopal Fund instead 
ot from the missionary treasury. The Com- 
mittee also thinks that the General Con- 
ference should incorporate ‘‘ self-supporting 
missions into the general system of its 
agencies’”’ without interfering with their in- 
dependent administration. 


.... The tenth Synod of the Old Catholic 
Church in Germany consisted of two dozen 
clerical and nearly twice as many lay mem- 
bers. One of the most important acts of the 
Synod was the adoption of resolutions that 
for the celebration of the High Mass in fu- 
ture the German use of the Prayer-book, 
which has been edited at the instance of the 
synod by Dr. Thiirlings, shall be permitted; 
that the request of any parish or commu- 
nity for such permission shail be forwarded 
to the Bishop; and that the German form 
cannot be introduced into any Church un- 
til four weeks have passed, dating from the 
timethat the request was forwarded. 


.... There will be divided among the super- 
annuated preachers, and widows and or- 
phans of preachers, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, next year, $100,000 out of the 
profits of the Methodist Book Concern. The 
Book Concern will be a century old in 1889. 


....A writer in The Freeman’s Journal, 
in a long review of a pamphlet on the 
‘Canonical Status of Priests in the United 
States,’’ by Dr. Burtsell, a Catholic priest, 
charges it with ‘‘disrespect, distrust and 
disloyalty to Episcopal authority.”’ 

..».The conference on union of the Re- 
formed Dutch and German Churches, here- 
tofore announced, will be held on the 3d and 
4th of April, in Philadeiphia. Ministers of 





original and concurrent, but appellate, and they 








....A series of lectures intended to con 
vince Jews of the divinity and messiahship 
of Christ are being given in Trinity Protest. 
ant Episcopal church, Newark, N. J., Sun- 
day evenings. 


.... The General Conference of Protestant 
Missionaries in Mexico was held in a Prot. 
estant church made out of the court of the 
oldest Catholic convent on this continent. 


....-The net increase of members in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for 1887 was 
over 106,000, the largest gain in the history 
of the denomination. 


..--Mr. Moody has closed his meetings in 
Louisville. They were very successful. 


....Dr. Pentecost is doing revival work in 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Missions. 


PROTESTANT GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY IN MEXICO. 





BY THE REV. S. P. CRAVER, D.D. 


On January 19th, 1885, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Mexico Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to confer with similar 
committees of other Protestant bodies about a 
General Assembly of Protestant workers in this 
country. This was the first official step taken 
toward the realization of what has now become 
one of the great historical facts in the annals of 
Protestantism in Mexico. No action seems to 


- have been taken that year by other ecclesiastical 


bodies, and at the next meeting of the Methodist 
Conferencs the same committee was continued. 
Other Churches then appointed their commit- 
tees, and sctive preparations were begun. It 
was decided to give ample time for the arrange- 
ment of all details and the most thorough prep- 
aration of the subjects to be discussed, and for 
that purpose the date fixed upon for the Assem- 
bly was January Slst, 1888. 

In order to give a greater number of workers 
the opportunity of being present, the Annual 
Conference of Presbyterian Missionaries, the 
Annual Meeting of the Mexico Presbytery, the 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and also that of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, were called to meet in Mex- 
ico City either just before or just after the meet- 
ing of the Assembly. As a consequence, there 
was a very full and enthusiastic representation 
of the Churches just mentioned, and a very fair 
number of delegates from all the other Evan- 
gelical Churches at work in this field. About 
seventy regular delegates were present, while 
the total number of workers attending the As- 
sembly was more than one hundred. 

The opening sermon was preached Tuesday 
evening, January Sist, in the Presbyterian 
church, by the Rev. J. M. Greene, D. D., of the 
Presbyterian Mission, on Ezekiel’s vision of the 
dry bones, a subject suggestive of the great 
need of the work of the Spirit in the missionary 
efforts in this land. 

On Wednesday morning, February Ist,the reg- 
ular exercises of the Assembly began in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal church, it being the largest 
and most centrally located Protestant church in 
the city. The Rev. W. H. Sloan, of the Baptist 
Mission, presided at the first session, and the 
secretaries were the Rev. R. W. MacDonnell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Rev. P. A. Rodriguez, of the Episcopal Church, 
the latter keeping the minutes in Spanish and 
the former in English. 

The first paper presented was by the present 
writer, entitled “‘ What Attitude shall we bear 
toward the Koman Catholic Church?” The 
subject was discussed under two general heads: 
First, The character and influence of the 
Church of Rome in this country, and the con- 
sequent justification of Protestantism in estab- 
lishing missions in this nominally Christian 
land, inasmuch as Rome has utterly failed, 
after three centuries of undisputed sway, to 
educate, ennoble or make moral the masses of 
the people. Second, The attitude which our 
ecclesiastical organizations ought to assume 
toward the Roman Catholic organization in 
view of its anti-evangelical and apostate char- 
acter. In this connection it was argued that we 
should totaily disallow the validity of Roman 
baptism and ordination, and require that all 
candidates for church-membership receive 
Christian baptism, and all ex-priests entering 
our ministry be reordained. It was also argued 
that the doctrinal reformation of Romanism is 

impossible and that we should consequently 
labor for its overthrow. The essay appeared to 
voice the general convictions of the Assembly. 

The next paper was presented by the Rev. H. 
P. Hamilton, Agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, who was followed by the Rev. H. B. Pratt, 
translator of the same society, on the subject, 
“Is there Need of a Revision of the Spanish 

Version of the Holy Scriptures and of Transla- 

tions into the Indian Dialects?” The essays 
were both couched in strong and forcible lan- 
guage and presented convincing arguments in 
favor of a new translation into Spanish. This 
was felt to be one of the most important ques- 
tions coming before the Assembly, and a com- 
mittee composed of one representative from each 
Mission was appointed to take the matter under 
consideration. Ata later session this commit- 
tee presented a report which embraced the fol- 
lowing points: 1. Thanks to the American Bible 
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subject of a new translation. 2. Willingness to 
co-operate in the great undertaking. 3. A re- 
quest to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to join with the American in the production of 
a single new translation of the Bible. 4. A re- 
quest to all the Missionary Societies having 
work in Spanish-speaking countries to appoint 
and support a member on the committee of 
translation. 5. The appointment by the Churches 
represented in the Assembly of one member 
each on said committee. 6. The translation of 
the Bible into the Indian dialects is not advisa- 
Wle. Mr. Pratt is to remain in the City of Mex- 
ico and give his undivided attention to the new 
translation into Spanish, and it is fervently 
hoped that such a corps of assistants may be se- 
cured as will insure a version that shall be at 
once correct insense and clear and attractive in 
style. 

In the following session, the Rev. R. W. Mc- 
Donnell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presiding, three essays were presented, 
all of high grade. The first, on ‘* The Sunday- 
School,” by Samuel P. Purdie, of the Friends’ 
Mission, was read by E. G. Taber, of the same 
Church, the author being absent. The treat- 
ment of the subject was very satisfactory. 
Then followed “ The Self-Support of the Infant 
Churches in Mexico,” presented by the Rev. J. 
Martinez, of the Presbyterian Church. He ar- 
gued the importance of the subject on the 
grounds of gratitude, self-respect and independ- 
ent life; but the realization of it is beset with 
difficulties which cannot be readily conquered. 

The next paper, by the Rev. W. M. Patterson, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was a discussion of the resolution, “That in 
small towns where two or more denominations 
are established, the field should be ceded t@ one 
of them.” He discussed the subject in a pleas- 
ing yet convincing manner, taking, of course, 
the affirmative, and showing some of the grave 
difficulties growing out of unworthy rivalry in 
small places. He was followed by the Rev. I. 
Boyce, of the Presbyterian Church, who sup. 
ported with great energy the same aspects of the 
question. The discussion which followed re- 
vealed a remarkable unanimity of opinion, and 
resulted in the formation of a committee to 
draw up the basis for a division of the field. 
This committee, constituted in the seme way as 
the one already mentioned, reported at a subse- 
quent session the following resolutions, which, 
on account of the great importance of the sub- 
ject, not only for this but for other mission 
fields, are here presented in full: 

“1. Resolved, That in towns not o¢cupied by 
any Christian denomination where the popula- 
tion is 15,000 or over. more than one denomina- 
tion may enter. And that it is recommended 
that in places of less than 15,000, where there are 
already established more than one denomina- 
tion, the place shall be ceded to the one which 
first occupied it, save in the case of private 
agreement between the interested parties. In 
case of difficulties about the arrangement of the 

rticulars of disoccupation, the matter shall 


» resolved by the Committee of Arbitratiun, 
hereinafter provided for. 

“2. That a place formally occupied by a De- 
nomination, and afterward abandoned for one 
year or more, may be occupied by another on 
invitation by any one in the place or even with- 
out such invitation. 


“3. That by the occupation of a place is to be 
understood the organization of a congregation 
in said place, and furthermore, the holding of 
stated religious services in the same. 

“4, That a Committee of Arbitration be named , 
by this Assembly to be composed of one member - 
ofeach Denomination herein represented, t ” 
examine and resolve the questions that ma 
arise in connection with the subject treated of 
in these resolutions. The decisions of the Com- 
mittee shall be without appeal, and, therefore, 
final, when two-thirds of its members vote either 
affirmatively or negatively on any subject pre- 
sented for their decision. 

“5. That this agreement shall be valid until 
the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

“6. That if any other Evangelical Denomina- 
tion shall begin missionary work in the country, 
its attention shall be called to this agreement, 
and it shall be invited to enter into the same, 
by naming its representative to serve on the 
Committee of Arbitration. 

“7. When a Mission, represented by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arbitration shall be 
an interested party in any question presented, 
the Committee shall name another to preside 
in such case.” 

The: e resolutions were adopted without a dis- 
senting vote and itis believed that they pave 
the way for an era of peace and good-will, 
hitherto not fully ushered in. The rejoicing 
over such anagreement was well-nigh univer- 
sal and recognized the result as the work ofthe 
Holy Spirit’s presence in the midst of the As- 
sembly. 

On Wednesday night an able sermon was 
preached by the Rev.Sigmon Loza,of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, on “*The Complete Con- 
secration of the Minister to his Calling,” and 
N. E. Pressly, of the Associated Reform Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, read an excellent 
paper on ‘*Gambling and its Consequences.” It 
wouldgbe a pleasure to give an abstract of these 
productions as well as of several others, but 
Space forbids. The Rev. W. B. Gordon, of the 
pal Church, presided at the evening session. 

On Thursday morning the Assembly met 
under the presidency of the Rev. A. Tovar, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and listened 
to two very fine papers, both by Mexican min- 
isters. The first was on ** The Education of the 
Ministry and the Minister as an Example to 
his Flock.” The thought was fine and was 
clothed in beautiful language. But the second 
Paper received more prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause than any other during the entire As- 
sembly. It was presented by the Rev. P. A. 
Rodriguez of the Episcopal Church, on “The 
Establishment of a Single Preparatory School 
(College, in American parlance) by all the 
Churches in Mexico.” He argued the import- 
ance of this measure on several grounds: 1. 
The necessity of such an institution, owing 
to the fact that at present the only colleges in 
the country are either intensely Roman Catho- 
lic, or under the contro) of Positivism. 2. No 





single Protestant Church in the country is able 
to establish a first-class college with the neces- 
sary endowment of men and means. 3. It is 
economy to have one such school for all instead 
ofeightorten. 4. The influence such a college 
will exert on the welfare of the Churches and of 
the nation. The treatment of the subject was 
masterly, and the subject itself appealed to the 
sympathies of the Assembly, so that storms of 
applause greeted the speaker as he closed. The 
Rev. M. E. Beall, of the Presbyterian Church, 
followed in the same line and with good effect. 
A committee was appointed to embody in suita- 
ble form the sense ef the Assembly on this sub- 
ject, and their report as afterward adopted, in- 
cluded: 1. The approval of the plan to establish 
one first-class college for Mexican Protestant- 
ism. 2. The formation of a Board of Directors, 
composed of two representatives from each 
Church, one American and one Mexican, to be 
presided over by a foreign missionary. 3. This 
Board to form the general] plan and regulations 
for the College and submit them to the various 
Churches for approval. 4. The various Boards 
of Missions to be requested to aid in the support 
of the College. 

What could be done in such a meeting was 
only at best tentative, but it is devoutly hoped 
that the labors of the Board of Directors will 
result in the speedy realization, in tangible 
form, of this new and powerful factor in Mexi- 
co’s evangelization, a college that shall become 
to this land even more than Robert College is to 
Turkey. 

The afternoon session was under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Antonio Carrion, of the Epis- 
copal Church. Two papers were read. The first 
by the Rev. A. T. Graybill, of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, on “* The Means of Com- 
bating Skepticism in Mexico,” wasa masterly 
effort. The writer took up one by one the dif- 
ferent forms of unbelief prevalent at the pres- 
ent time, showed their points of weakness, and 
the manner of applying the sword of truth so as 
to insure their complete overthrow. The essay 
was very instructive, especially to the younger 
ministers. The Rev. T. del Valle, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, treated in genu- 
ine orthodox fashion the question of ** Worldly 
Amusements”; and it is entirely pertinent to 
say that the orthodox view of the incompatibil- 
ity of the theater, the ball-room, card-playing 
and bull-baiting, with a genuine, vital piety, is 
the prevalent one in Missionary circles in Mex- 
ico, and of course received the applause of the 
Assembly. Dr. J.M. Reid, Senior Secretary of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, took his leave of the Assembly in 
an address of much vigor, heartily commend- 
ing the work dune. He spoke in special praise 
of the contemplated Union College, and, so far 
as he could, pledged the support of his Church 
and Missionary Society to the undertaking. 

The evening service, under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. A. N. Whatley, of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, was held in the new and 
modern-styled Baptist Church—the first true 
Church edifice for Protestant worship con- 
structed in the City of Mexico. **The Christian 
Family” was the theme of an excellent sermon 
by the Rev. J. D. Eaton, of the Congregational 
Church, after which the Rev. Messrs. C. A. 
Gamboa, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and I. 8S. Rivera, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, presented well-digested essays 
on “ Temperance.” 

The Rev. H. M. Bissell, of the Congregational 
Church, presided at the session on Friday morn- 
ing. The entire session was taken up with the 
reports of committees and resolutions of various 
kinds, the most important of which have been 
already referred to. 

In the afternoon the Rev. H. W. Brown pre- 
sided, and the Assembly listened to an able 
paper by the Rev. 8S. W. Siberts, Ph.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on the subject: 
“Under what conditions can Ministers, Em- 
ployés and members of one Denomination be 
received into another?” He touched upon one 
of the sore spots in mission work in this coun- 
try, and probed the subject to the core, setting 
forth the injury wrought to the work of Christ 
by the employment of ecclesiastical tramps, and 
the harm done to the principle of self-support 
by the loose methods heretofore observed by 
several churches. The essay produced a deep 
impression, and resulted in resolutions requir- 
ing every person passing from one denomina- 
tion to another to present clean papers from the 
proper authorities before being admitted in any 
ecclesiastical relation. 

The rest of the session was occupied in ad- 
dresses by Bishop Hargrove, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; Bishop Bowman, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. Wm. But- 
ler, the veteran missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Dr. D. Morton, Secretary 
of the Church Extension Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Chureh, South. All of them were 
full of congratulations for the excellent spirit 
prevailing, and contained much excellent 
counsel for the future direction of the work. 

The closing session was presided over by the 
Rev. T. F. Wallace of the Presbyterian Church 
and was devoted to hearing the three papers 
that had been crowded out of their place on 
the program by other business and discussions. 
These were “* The Statistics of Protestantism in 
Mexico,” by the Rev. J. W. Butler, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; “ What are the 
best Means of obtaining a faithful Observance 
of the Lord’s Day ?” by the Rev.A.H. Sutherland, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and 
“The Opportunities of the Evangelical Press in 
Mexico and Uniformity in its Publications of 
Common Interest,” by the Rev. H. C. Thomson, 
of the Presbyterian Church. As the writer was 
obliged to be absent from that session he is un- 
able totomment on these subjects or report the 





final action of the Assembly, but the character 
and reputation of the essayists are a guarantee 
of the excellence of the prcductions. A note 
from the Rev. J. W. Butler about statistics, 
says: “In reply to your questions I would say 
that there are 18 different missions in the Mex- 
ican Republic; 11 different denominations; 123 
foreign workers; 12,135 communicants ; adher- 
ents about 50,000; there have been 59 martyrs; 
there are 88 ordained native preachers and 65 
unordained.” 

The same Committee of Arrangements which 
planned this Assembly was continued with 
provisions for filling vacancies, and instructed 
to provide for another Assembly at such time 
in the future as the sentiment of the Churches 
should require it. 

QUERETARO, MEXICO. 





Biblical Research. 


FROM time to time since the year 1862 the 
ground lying to the east of the Holy Sepul- 
cher on Palmer Street, in Jerusalem, has 
been cleared of débris for the erection of 
new buildings. This has disclosed ruins of 
various ages, Crusaders, Byzantine, etc.. of 
buildings standing on a pavement of a much 
older character extending over the whole 
ground, elevated at about the contour 
line of 2,470 feet above the sea. These 
ruins are those of shops, arranged upcen 
both sides of streets, and they corre- 
spond perfectly to those described in the 
chronicles of the Crusades as the ‘‘Markets’”’ 
where “the Syrians sold cloth,’ ‘‘ where 
meat was cooked and sold to the pilgrims,” 
‘‘in the Free Place were sold fishes,’? and in 
the street south of it ‘“‘palm-branches.’ 
Herr Conrad Schick, having been an eye- 
witness of all these changes, has laid down 
the positions of these olden structures in a 
plan of minute detail, which he contributes 
to the English Exploration Fund, adding, in 
regard to the walls: 

“The masonry of the shops of these two 

streets was builtin a very thin, light and easy 
manner, which proves that it was not Crusad- 
ing work, differing widely from such, and as 
these shops must have been built after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans I think it 
must be Byzantine work. At the eastern end 
there are six Crusading piers, erected at a later 
time, as I could easily observe.” 
But the singular and all-important feature 
of these walls is that they have no founda- 
tions but rest immediately upon the com- 
mon, wide-reaching pavement, consisting, 
as Herr Schick also reports, of ‘‘ very 1 .rge, 
flat, and about one-foot-thick stoves, form- 
ing one court. So the pavement is not only 
much older than these shops were, but 
proves to have been here once a larger free 
and open place—a forum.”’ As the authori- 
ties of the Fund intimate, this ‘‘ Byzantine 
pavement cannot be anything other than 
the open space made and paved by Constan- 
tine in front of his group of churches.” 
Our knowledge of this is derived from Euse- 
bius, who in the ‘‘Life of the Emperor,” and 
describing the Fabric of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, says: 

“This monument, therefore, first of all, as the 

chief part of the whole, the emperor's zealous 
magnificence beautified with rare columns, and 
profusely enriched with the most splendid dec- 
orations of every kind. The next object of his 
attention was a space of ground of great extent, 
ana open to the pure air of heaven. This he 
adorned with a pavement of finely polished 
stone, and inclosed it on three sides with porti- 
cos of great length.” 
The edifice of the Holy Sepulcher having 
been burned down and destroyed, wholly 
at least two or three times since the era of 
Constantine, every link connecting it with 
the site of the modern building has hither- 
to been lost. That the structure of our own 
day stands on the same spot has been little 
questioned, Dr. Edward Robinson even al- 
lowing: ‘‘For who has ever doubted the 
identity of the present site with that select- 
ed under Constantine ?”’’ But here, at last, 
a solid, valid voucher has been uncuvered— 
that ‘‘ pavement of finely-polished stone”’ 
which formed the Atrium of Constantine, 
adjoining the Churcli of the Crucifixion. 
Indeed, the only one to be hurt by this re- 
covery would be Mr. James Ferguson, if he 
were living, who tried very hard to put 
Constantine’s Basilica of Calvary, or the 
Martyrium, on the Haram Area near the 
Golden Gate of the east wall, with the 
Atrium and Porticos at its eastern end; 
and Constantine’s Chapel of the Anastasis, 
or Resurrection from the Sepulcher, at the 
Mosque of Omar near the Dome of the Rock. 
But his speculations led few or none astray; 
and they ought never to have been admitted 
into the ‘Bible Dictionary” of William 
Smith. The discovery of this pavement, 
however, and the establishment thereby of 
the position of Constantine’s Basilica, inno 
way affects the question as to the true site 
of our Lord’s Passion, Burial and Resur- 
rection. 











Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 4TH. 


CHRIST’S LAST JOURNEY ,.TO JERU- 
SALEM. —MATT. xXx, 17-29. 


NoTEs.—“ And as Jesus was going up to 
Jerusalem.’’—A continuation of the jour- 
ney mentioned in xix, 1. This is his last 
journey to the Holy City. ** He took the 
twelve apart.”—There were multi- 
tudes on all sides also going to celebrate 
the feast of the passover; so the little circle 
walked apart. ‘Deliver him unto the 
Gentiles.’”,-—The barbarians, the Romans, 
the heartless ‘“ roughs’’ were to carry the 
sentence into execution through a triple 
series of agonies. ** Mother of the sons 
of Zebedee.’’—Salome. Perhaps James and 
John urged her to make this plea. (Mark 
x, 35-45.) She asks the foremost places of 
honor known to the Oriental mind, the 
privilege of sitting first on the right then 
on the left of the King. “* My cup in- 
deed ye shall drink,” is not a proph- 
ecy of any peculiar mode of death or 
torture, but descriptive that their fate 
would be ignominious and their suf- 
ferings terrible. “Ts not mine to 
give.’—He frankly admits there are 
some things he cannot give—he discourages 
the question. Here the Son cannot interfere 
with the Father.-—-“‘A ransom for many.” 
—A substitute, an equivalent to secure the 
redemption of those for whom it is paid. 
The ‘‘many ”’ can be understood as meaning 
aul. All who believe now, all who will be- 
lieve hereafter. “As they departed 
from Jericho.”—About eighteen Roman 
miles from Jerusalem, a few miles west of 
Jordan. Inthe time of our Saviour a city 
of sweet odors and palms—now it is the 
most miserable and filthy city in Palestine. 

Instruction.—Christ was going up to Je- 
rusalem, to suffering and death it is true, 
but also to final victory and glory ; and as he 
went he took the ones he loved most dearly 
with him. Here isalesson for us. While 
we travel on our journey to the Holy City of 
our God, we are not to be satisfied unless all 
those we love go with us on the same road. 
We must urge them, beguile them, if neces- 
sary compel them to be our companions in 
this hard but happy path. 

‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem” is a 
watchword inspiring enough to make our 
burdens light. [tis potent enough to at- 
tract many to follow us, if we go. 

All the mocking, scourging and thea t of 
crucifixion was entirely a voluntary sacri- 
fice. He gave himself up cheerfully to save 
men. His heroism compels our imitation, 
but it is the compulsion of love. 

Most parents are ambitious for their chil- 
dren to rise to high positions and become 
recognized leaders, This in itself is natural 
and not blameworthy. But the first and 
requisite greatness is to be in harmony with 
Christ’s law of love; to be unselfish; to have 
adesire to serve andeven to suffer for others 
as he suffered for us. The mother’s ambi- 
tion can go no farther than that. 

When Christ asks, “‘What wilt thou ?” 
He puts himself under no obligation to 
answer the request favorably. Here the 
favor was for sp.ritual influence. It is on 
a higher plane than the worldly. Ambition 
is accommodative. It follows us into every 
change of sphere. Hence it is the most 
subtle temptation. Unworthy and selfish 
as personal ambition always is, it often 
masquerades under the guise of religious 
ardor and saintliness. 

We are never impressed into an unknown 
service when we enlist in the Christian 
army. We do not know the extent of dan- 
ger; but we are made fully aware that 
many afflictions and pains will be our lot. 
He asks us frankly first, ‘‘Are ye able.” 
There is no trap set to catch us. 

It is a natural answer in the excitement 
of enthusiasm and self-confident determi- 
nation, ‘“‘Weareable.” Toverify our will- 
ingness to serve, as these two disciples did, 
by years of self-denial and suffering is to 
become worthy of being a ¢o-heir of Jesus 
Christ. 

We too dimly comprehend what it means 
to drink the cup of Christ. We fail to con- 
sider a thousand things: the contempt, 
mockery and hate that is liable to be ours if 
we drain it to the last drops. Great applause 
Christians are not to expect, but rather 
petty persecutions and scornful laughter. 
Have we the moral courage, the strength of 
purpose and principle to put the cup to our 
lips? God grant we have. 

That life is the brightest that shines most 
into other lives. That character is the most 
precious that steadily reflects the rays of 
God’s love. 


That heart is warmest that ever pours 
forth its heat in service. 

What is greatness? Self-sacrifice. 

Who is our model? Christ. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Rooks of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


MOSES COIT TYLER’S LIFE OF PAT- 
RICK HENRY,.* 


THERE is probably no one among the 
founders of the Republic whose Life 
needed so much to be rewritten as Pat- 
rick Henry’s. On the whole tradition 
was kinder to him and more careful of 
his fame than he was himself. Between 
positive misrepresentations, such, for 
example, as were reported by Jeffer- 
son, his own indifference tothe fate of 
his speeches and the great vacancies 
which all theresearch and enthusiasm 
of William Wirt could not fill, the result 
has been a deplorable amount of popular 
misconception and confusion as to the 
real character of this great Virginian 
which the general editor of the‘‘ American 
Statesmen” series, John T. Morse, Jr., took 
the safest way of clearing away when he 
intrusted the writing of this Life to Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler. 

Since Wirt published, in 1817, nearly 
three-quarters of a century of study has 
been devoted to American history, and so 
diligent has been the gleaning of the field 
in which this particular work belongs that 
we doubt whether anything remains to 
be gathered in that will seriously affect 
the record asit now stands. Mr. Tyler 
bas given the Life a unity, consistency 
and completeness which it never had be- 
fore. He has scattered some of the 
myths which deformed the impression of 
Patrick Henry’s early life, not only as to 
his illiteraey but as to his indolerce and 
willingness to be assisted in his living by 
his father. Jefferson’s malicious insinua- 
tion that his property was amassed in 
rather dishonorable ways had already been 
effectually disposed of. Against his asser- 
tino thathe was shiftless and kept no ac- 
counts a happy find has enabled our author 
to put in evidence the young patriot’s well- 
kept fee-books with the entry there during 
the three years and a half which preceded 
the fame that rushed in likea flood on him 
after his success in the ‘‘ Parsons’ case,” 
of 1,185 suits, not counting minor services 
with the fees charged. On this showing 
Mr. Tyler remarks : 











“Tfso much legal business could have 
been transacted within three years and a 
half, by a lawyer who, besides being young 
and incompetent, was also extremely lazy, 
avd greatly preferred to go off to the woods 
and hunt for deer it becomes an in- 
teresting question just how much legal 
business we ought toexpect to be done by a 
young lawyer who was not incompetent, 
was not lazy, and had no inordinate fond- 
ness for deer-hunting.”’ 

Exactly such a man Mr. Tyler finds in 
Jefferson, whose fee-books oddly enough 
show that in the first four years of what 
has always been pointed to as his re- 
marably brilliant beginning, he had in 
all 504 cases. 

Asa piece of pure biography the writer 
of this book had a fascinating task before 
him, in which he has been as successful 
as hecould wish. No one has brought 
together the elements of the strong,rugged 
and yet fascinating portrait as he has, nor 
can we turn to apy other volume for as 
trustworthy and really satisfactory de- 
scriptions of the orator, his manner and 
his speeches. 

The best service Mr. Tyler has ren- 
dered to Patrick Henry is, however, the 
substantial grounds on which we may 
say he has established his fame. His 
greatest powers lay, no doubt, in 
debate and in oratory, but he was 
far more than an impressive rhapsodist 
with some magic artof molding men’s 
minds tohis will. Mr. Tyler has built up 
the better opinion of the great orator 


on a careful analysis of what re- 
miins to us; of his speeches, in all 
of which he finds indications of a 


singular ability to reach the heart of the 
case asit lay in men’s minds and press 
with extraordinary dramatic force and 
seriousness the view he wished them to 


*PATPICK Henry. By Moss Coit TYLER 
(*AmarioanState mens” series.edited by JOBNMORSE, 
Jr.) Hoaghton, MiMiin & Co. limo, pp. £96. $1.50. 








take. His own character was always seri- 
ousand deeply religious. His habits were 
simple and abstinent. In advance of his 
age he saw and deplored the intemperate 
habits that followed the Revolutionary 
War and, in default of a better plan, im- 
ported malt and endeavored to set the 
fashion of using the less dangerous bev- 
erages. He became a great foe to tobac- 
co. His deep moral aversion to slavery 
is well known. The one instance of any 
thing in him like an approach to profan- 
ity, of which we have any knowledge, is 
in a conversation recorded by Jobn 
Adams, where, however,his expression has 
the solemnity of an address to the Deity. 
Adams received this impression, and takes 
pains to say so in his account. 

It is impossible that a lawyer should be 
as much as Henry was in the criminal 
courts engaged in the defense of criminal 
cases without getting into connections 
which do not look well when reviewed a 
hundred years or more afterward. _Pat- 
rick Henry gave his full share of offense 
in this way and has, we believe, this fact 
to thank for a good deal of the popular 
impression as to the nature of his oratory. 
The ‘‘ Parsons’ case,” which was the be- 
ginning of his fame, was a deplorable af- 
fair, to which we must now look back as 
the first in the long series of Virginia re- 
pudiations. Henry’s argument was unre- 
lieved sophistry. But it is nevertheless 
immensely interesting from an historical 
point of view, as it shows at this early 
date the inborn tendency of the man to 
break away from the authority of prece- 
dent and legal convention, in favor of 
some freer basis of right and law which 
he found in the popular will. 

These were days before Rousseau had 
affected the American mind and Jeffer- 
son was not yet a student of law at Wil- 
liamsburg. The fact that Henry in the 
speech which made his fame and before 
he was thirty years old, won his case by 
pressing home on the jury a view which 
arrayed the mght and will of the people 
against the right and will of the king, 
and asserted the superiority of the popu- 
lar will, even to lawitself, isan early ex- 
ample of a doctrine which has played a 
great part on this continent for both 
good and evil. 

Its dangerous side as a political theory 
was probably unperceived by the orator 
and by his hearers. But the treasonable- 
ness of it tothe king was freely and at 
once commented on—quite as loudly, and 
perhaps as dangerously, for the young ad- 
vocate as his famous speech later in the 
House of Burgesses on the right of Par- 
liament to tax the colonies. 

That Henry had in those early years 
reached as clear, consistent and practical 
a conception of the relation of the Col- 
onies to the Crown as Samuel Adams is 
not atall likely. He contributed to the 
coming movement in another way. But 
inthe way that was his no man equaled 
him, and it is forever his fame that he 
was the first who dared to think boldly 
enough about the situation to see and to 
make his countrymen see that for free- 
men the end of it all must be war. 

A less serious man or a man occupied 
with less weighty subjects would proba- 
bly have been unable to use the oratory 
he practiced and escape the reputation 
of a declaimer or even of a rhapsodist. 
But Henry was at heart a genuine, serious 
and capable man. There was always a 
large thought and a far-reaching purpose 
in him which not only saved him, but 
which as we now review the history, com- 
pels us to concede that even in that ex- 
ceptional age and in that exceptional 
generation ke bears the marks both of 
greatness and of genius. 

Nothing shows better what he was than 
his sympathy with New England and 
with John and Samuel Adams. Here, too, 
Jefferson has been credited with a fame 
which he should at least share with Henry, 
of being the first in the group of Virginia 
founders of the Republic to perceive that 
the New .England modelhad in it the 
best basis for democratic society. This 
does not escape so keen a student as Mr. 
Tyler, who brings out the point and sup- 
ports it with evidence that Henry did his 
best to conform the new constitution of 
Virginia to the New England model, and 





that only when he found he could not 
have all, he used what he could and 
hoped that it would prove that essentially 
the two systems were the same. 

Yet with all the prophetic forwardness 
of his mind, his early assertion that “after 
all we must fight,” and his headlong pri- 
vate campaign in the gunpowder affair, 
it is a curious indication of the soberness 
of his temper that when the question of 
war actually came, he was anxious to de- 
lay the declaration until we had allies in 
Europe. Witn all the natural ardor of 
his mind and the passion he could and 
did put into his oratory, the records of 
the first and the second Congress show 
that he was a diligent and patient worker 
in the drudgery of parliamentary routine, 
while his whole public career confirms 
the opinion that neither passion no? sen- 
timent were ever able to run away with 
his reason. 

The best known and most striking ex- 
ample of this is the difficulty he had in 
reconciling his view of the independent 
authority of the States with the federal 
theory of the Constitution. 

Of the many merits of Mr. Tyler’s book 
we have no time to speak. It strikes the 
happy mean between history and biogra- 
phy which we expect in such a series. It 
is popular, without being diffuse or slov- 
enly, and leaves at last a clear, consistent 
and most satisfactory impression of its 
subject. For a competent scholar like 
Mr. Tyler the writing of such a Life must 
be a delightful task. Certainly it has been 
such to him if a reader can draw the con- 
clusion from his own enjoyment, 
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MODERN GEOLOGY.* 


BY PROF. CHARLES H. HITCHCOCK. 








POPULAR books upon geological subjects 
are multiplying. The stiff, formal treatise of 
the previous generation gives way to an 
easier and more pleasing style to-day, so 
that a formidable science may be appre- 
ciated by very young persons. Of the 
books, whose titles are given below, each 
one fills aniche by itself, andthe same stu- 
dent may read all of them toadvantage. A 
few words as tothe scope ofeach. Professor 
Shaler’s book is intended for the use of 
young people from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, and hence presents only general ideas 
respecting the forces that have produced 
geological changes. The first part naturally 
discusses water, in the form of rivers, ocean- 
waves and ice, giving rise tosand, mud and 
soil. Soil is here properly defined as only 
the dark-colored, superficial portion of dis- 
integrated work, intermingled with organic 
matter. Le Conte applies the term, against 
the best and common usage, to the entire 
thickness of the loose surface materials. 
In the succeeding chapters what may be 
easily understood of the common geological 
subjects is detailed; such as the making of 
sedimentary rocks, both fresh water and 
marine, veins, excavation of caves, vol- 
canoes, currents in the air and ocean, origin 
of mountains, valleys, terraces, etc., and 
earthquakes. The way is thus prepared for 
the comprehension of organic life: first, a 
brief sketch of different sorts of animals, 
based upon the now antiquated classifica- 
tion of Louis Agassiz; second, definitions of 
fossils, and thenthe usual statements re- 
specting the succession of life through all 
geological time. What ought to be desig- 
nated a chapter upon the crystalline rocks is 
inserted as an appendix. In addition to the 
text designed for the pupils, in one copy, 
are full directions to the teacher as to the 
best methods of inforcing the statements 
prepared for the scholars by the use of 
familiar illustrations. It is supposed by 





*A FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY. Designed for the 
use of beginners. By N. S. SHALER, S.D., Professor 
of Paleontology in Harvard University. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 205. 
Teachers’ Edition with 75 pp. giving directions to 
teachers using the primer of geology. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology and Paleontology in the University of Michi- 
gan. New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L. S. C. De- 
partment, 805 Broadway, 12mo. pp. 329 1884. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By JosePH LE CONTE, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of California; author of “ Elements of Geol- 
ogy,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 
Bond St. 12mo, pp. 399. 1886. 

APPLIED GEOLOGY. A treatise on the industrial 
relations of geological structure; and on the nature, 
occurrence and uses of substances derived from geo- 
logical sources. By SAMU“L G, WILLIAMS, Professor 
of General and Economic Geology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond 
St. 12mo, pp. 386. 1886. 

NATURAL SCIENCE NOTE BOOK, No.1. MINERAL- 
oay. By W. S. SwezNy. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. Pp. 6. 1836. 
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the author that the teachers using the book 
will be mostly persons possessing only a 
general acquaintance with the s ‘ience, 
The style is easy, and the illustrations are 
well selected. ‘ 

Professor Winchell’s book has been pre- 
pared for the Chautauqua series. Hence, it 
holds a place intermediate between text- 
books and entertaining sketches. It would 
have been a great improvement if jj- 
lustrations had been supplied —even at 
an increase of cost. As the title would 
intimate, the reader is led to study fa- 
miliar objects — such as he can see from 
his dooryard. Then he is taken to the 
field, the lake, the torrent, the valley 
and mountain. He travels all over the 
continent. Of necessity, trains of reason- 
ing, suggested by the observations, lead to 
the statement of theories. This involves 
an account of fossils, which are described 
in a way that can be best appreciated by 
beginners; i. e., the newer forms, those most 
like the living familiar creatures are first 
mentioned, and then those that are less and 
less known. The older treatises adopted 
this course universally, and it is really 
questionable whether the later method of 
following the historical order is so well 
adapted to the great body of students, 
Having finished the descriptions of the 
fossils, our author starts out with specula- 
tions about the condition of the world 
before the introduction of hfe, when the 
discussion of nebular hypothesis is intro- 
duced. With the facts discussed, the 
subject is next handled in historical order. 
Reaching the end of the history, he suggests 
how the story of the world should impress 
the reader, as respects the great age of the 
world’s evolution, the human factor in the 
history, mind in matter, and the unity of 
natures. Quite impressive titles are chosen 
for some of the chapters, as ‘‘ Frozen Seas 
of Lava,” *‘ Liquid, Gaseous and Solidified 
Sunlight,” ‘‘The Cemeteries of the Bad 
Lands,” *‘ The World without a Backbone,” 
‘*Monsters of a Buried World,” etc. No 
antiquated classifications nor statement 
that would have served a decade ago, and 
are now obsolete, appear in this or any of 
Professor Winchell’s books. He always 
states his fact in accordance with the very 
latest discoveries. For instance, he has 
heard the latest news from Niagara—that 
the gorge is being eaten away as much asa 
yard every year, instead of the Lyellian 
figure of one foot per year, which finds 
currency in Le Conte and Shaler. In fact, 
Shaler has doubled the figures of Lye 
instead of reducing them by two-thirds. 

Le Conte’s Compend is one of the most 
satisfactory text-books in geology that 
can be found for students. It is divided 
into the three parts of dynamical, structu- 
ral and historical. The student learns first 
of the action of the atmospheric, aqueous, 
organic and igneous agencies in producing 
geological changes. Heis then instructed 
in the general form of the earth, stratified, 
unstratified and foliated rocss, joints, 
faults, building of mountains and erosion. 
The third part presents a sketch of the 
physical and organic history of the earth, 
from the deposition of the earliest archean 
sediments to the introduction ofman. The 
Compend is an abridgement of the 
‘Elements,’ by the same author, with a 
few new illustrations, or such as are natu- 
rally suggested by recent discoveries. 

Professor Williams has opened a new field 
to students in his Applied Geology. 
Books of related character have been pub- 
lished for certain European countries, as 
that of Dr. Page, which naturally draws 
chiefly upon English and European fields 
for illustration. Inasmuch as the United 
States of America excavate more valuable 
minerals and metals every year than any 
other country upon the face of the earth, it 
is time that there should be an elementary 
treatise devoted to their description, for the 
benefit of our own students. Cornw ll and 
the Hartz mountains are overshadowed by 
the richer and better equipped mining re- 
gions of Colorado, Arizona and the Sierra 
Nevadas. European mining engineers may 
find much to learn in the superior plants of 
the Comstock mines and the Calumet and 
Hecla. The last census of the United States 
has furnished abundant statistics and other 
material for this treatise. The first forty- 
three pages of Williams’s book review the 
descriptions of minerals and the general 
structure of the earth, a part of the subject 
that had better have been condensed to one- 
fourth this space, since these matters are 
already familiar to the student who takes 
up the study of applied geology. The writer 
has used the book for two of his classes, and 
always finds it necessary to omit the first 
forty pages, as well as the general sketch of 
veins, because his pumls have already 
studied these topics. The space should 
have beén given to afuller description of 
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gar gold fields and to some of the me- 
chanical appliances used in mining and 
transportation. 

The first important chapter discusses the 
relations of the dip. faults and uplifts to 
the accessibility of minerals, care of extrac- 
tion, tunneling, wells, etc. Next is an ac- 
count of our building materials. Chapters 
upon the relations of geology to agriculture, 
health.the materials used for fuel and light, 
andthe structure of veins follow. After- 
ward the subjects of iron, copper, lead, 
ginc, tin, mercury, silver, gold, platinum 
and other metals are discussed; and the 
closing chapters describe substances adapted 
to chemical manufacturing, minerals suita- 
ple for the manufacture of glass and pot- 
tery, refractory materials, substances for 
physical application — grindstones, plum- 
bago, pigment and lubricators—and orna- 
mental stones. 

Mr. Sweeny’s folio is a collection of 
printed blanks, designed to provide space 
for answers to the most important questions 
about the commoner minerals, metals and 
rocks. With a specimen before him the 
pupil is required to record answers to ques- 
tions concerning the form, color, trans- 
pareacy, hirdness, weight, luster, tenacity 
and behavior before the blowpipe. The 
chemical composition indicated by symbols, 
hardness and gravity are given with each 
specimen. Bianksare left for review and for 
new specimens which the teacher may select. 
The mannal requires a fair knowledge of 
minerals on the part of the teacher, and the 
pupil will have, at the close of his study, a 
text-book, valuable in that it is his own 
work. Ten metals artificially reduced are 
called for by the blanks; twenty-eight min- 
erals and three rocks. The list is therefore 
adapted to students in the grammar grades 
of graded schools. 

One will naturally inquire, What is the at- 
titude taken in these recent treatises upon 
the question of creation ? Does the science of 
to-day look with favor upon the views of the 
older theologians, of whom Milton may be 
taken asa type, or doesshe prefer some form 
of evolution? These books are based upon 
evolution. Shaler isa Lamarckian,as shown 
by the following statement: ‘The lower 
forms of life seem to have invented the most 
of their peculiarities of structure in the 
earlier stages of the earth’s history; in the 
later times, the backboned or vertebrate 
animals, the kindred of man, are the only 
animals that contiive many new plans of 
structure,’’ etc.—p. 179. In telling how new 
species are made he adopts the Darwinian 
view of the struggle for existence and 
natural selection where there has been an 
improvement, and in case of degradation, 
the animals take up with baser habits than 
their ancestors and develop lower forms, as, 
for example, the snakes were once four- 
limbed lizards, and the whales were once 
creatures like bears. ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that his [man’s] body has been in 
some way made from the forms of the ani- 
mals below him in structure; but 
there is no such relation between his mind 
and those of lower creatures, as there is be- 
tween his body and those of animals.”’ 
p. 188. 

Le Conte does not have occasion to describe 
particularly the method of change from one 
animal to another, but shows how the 
generalized forms have preceded the spe- 
Cialized; that there has been an onward 
progress, as and a rule; that there have 
been periods of rapid evolution. It would 
seem evident, tho he does not say so, that a 
rapid evolution is intended to be equiv- 
alent to creation, at least in the 
sense that the ordinary natural solu- 
tion cannot explain the sudden ap. 
pearance of many kinds of avimals. 
In most cases there is a coincidence between 
rapid evolution ant an unconformity im- 
mediately anterior; indicating that there 
was a long interval of time not recorded, It 
may have been true, therefore, that the or- 
dinary development proceeded as usual in 
same other locality, and that the newer an 
imals migrated in the later period. All the. 
facts relied upon in the support of evolution 
are stated at their proper place in the 
sketch of geoloxical history and their rele- 
vaucy noticed. Professor Le Conte has writ- 
ten a book upon Evolution since the issue 
of the Compend in which new conclusions 
are set fortb, so that his more mature views 
are not embodied in the Compend. Both 
Le Conte and Winchell are thoroughly evan- 
Selical, and discuss theological questions 
With fairness. 

The following isan ontline of Professor 
Winchell’s views of the “ method of crea- 
tion” as stated in the Walks and Talks. 
Matter, energy, and law are accepted as en- 
tities, and the problem is to learn how the 
World has been made. ‘‘Nature’s fundamen- 
tal method is a proceedure through contin- 





The same matter may be retained in bring- 
ing into existence many modifications in 
succession, as, for instance, the tadpole mod- 
ified becomes a frog. Each modification 
adds features to the older form. Consider- 
ing the mineral basis of the world, there is 
first cold matter in space, then a fire mist, a 
planetary ring, 2a mo/ten globe witha mixed 
atmosphere, an incrusting globe, a sphere 
covered by a shallow ocean, islands emerg- 
ing to become continents, purification of 
the air, and various detailed sculpturing, 
erosion, elevation and glacial repair. The 
continents have grown continuously, and 
improved by ever-increasing specialization. 
Considering the organic realm, every ani- 
mal exists first as an egg. Animals present 
family resemblances. We are justified in 
referring all the diversified varieties of the 
domestic cat toacommon ancestry; why 
should we not adopt the same conclusion as 
to the remoter resemblances between the 
lions, lynxes, dogs, hvenas, etc. ? What is 
true of a relationship among the caraivora 
would likewise exist among the members 
of every order in the Animal Kingdom. And 
the next step in the process would be to say 
that all the orders are refated to each other. 
If there is a _ relationship between 
animals it will be shown in the succes- 
sion in the past periods. One of the 
best elaborated is the series of Tertiary 
horses from the Lilliputian Eohippus to the 
domesticated servant of man. Our author 
has presented a natural succession for the 
derivation of the two divisions of the bird 
group. Commencing with Iguanodon, the 
succeeding genera are Rhynchosaurus, 
Hadrosaurus, Anomcepus, Comprognathus, 
Laosaurus, Brontozoum and _ Ostriches. 
Commencing with Thecodent Saurians, the 
order is Pterodactyle, Ramphorhynchus, 
Pteranodon, Archzopteryx, Ichthyornis, 
Hesperornis to the keeled or carinate birds. 
If the record of extinct life were fully re- 
stored, the entire succession would be seen 
as a nicely graduated series, with diverging 
branches reaching to the diversified living 
forms. These successions are not demon- 
strated—we are only permitted to theorize 
their probable connection. Comparative 
embryology confines the theory of organic 
connection by generation. We see: (1) 
Every embryo passes through the same iden- 
tical series of changes to reach maturity. 
The higher animals have more stages of em- 
bryonic growth than the lower. (2) Theem- 
bryonic gradations are the same as the di- 
visions of the animal] kingdom, presented in 
a classification. The Mammal embryo at 
first may be compared to the Amceba,then in 
succession the brachiopod, the worm, the 
lancelet, the shark and the reptile. (3) The 
succession of extinct animals presents a 
gradation closely analogous to both the 
gradations of living animals and to their 
embryonic stages. The same succession of 
ideas thus appears along three lines. It is 
reasonable then to believe in the relation- 
ship of animals. If there is a gen-tic con- 
nection between all animals, then the meth- 
od of creation is explained —the later ani- 
mals have been derived by natural genera- 
tion from the earlier. It would remain to 
account for the creation of the primordial 
animals, and for the origination of man’s 
higher nature. These need not be dwelt 
upon, but require special divine agency. 
These authors formulate a history of the 
Ice Age which is very unlike that taught 
generally no more than a dozen years since. 
The impulse to a new study of this subject 
came from the discovery of terminal mo- 
raines. The extreme southern line attained 
by the greatest development of the Ameri- 
can ice-sheet may be seen on Nantucket, 
thence westerly to Long [sland constituting 
its backbone, Staten Island, through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania to Salamanca, N. 
Y., thence southwesterly through Ohio, just 
grazing Kentucky, thence westerly to 
southern Illinois, Missouri,and northwester- 
ly through eastern Kansas and Dakota into 
the Dominion of Canada. Upon examining 
the country near the great lakes, a second 
terminal moraine has been found, extend- 
ing from Massachusetts to Dakota, and the 
ice seems to huve pushed beyond the aver- 
age edge in every great valley. Thus there 
is a projecting morainic tongue or loop in 
connection with each of the great lakes. 
This second moraine marks an advance of 
the ice, and hence it is believed the glacier 
had two periods of culmination which were 
separated by a long interval of time, dur- 
ing which the climate was warm. Similar 
conclusions as to climate have been drawn 
from the study of the deposits about the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah and Humboldt 
Lake in Nevada. It is doubtful whether 
both the cold periods can be recognized in 
New England. Professor Winchell discuss- 
es these facts in connection with the most 
recent conclusions concerning the age of 
the Niagara gorge. By the best measure- 








ments the Niagara River is reckoned at 
12,000 years of age. It commenced to run 
at the close of the Ice Age because the old 
channel was obstructed by the débris 
brought by the glacier. Hence this figure 
enables us to understand how long it is 
since the gla-ial period. Fortunately, sim- 
ilar measurements at St. Anthony’s Falls 
show that this figure is too large rather 
than too small. The theologian will at 
once see the importance of these facts upon 
the question of the age of man. His exist- 
ence did not antedate the Ice Age. He cer- 
tainly wonld have found the glacial climate 
unsuitable for his residence north of the 
terminal moraine. Granting that he came 
into being at the close of the glacial period, 
the distance of that time from the present, 
10,000 or 12,000 years approximates to what 
we have reason to believe is the true figure. 

It was formerly believed by geologists 
that a very long time was required for the 
formation of the beautiful river terraces 
lining our northern rivers. The recent con- 
clusions show how they may have been 
formed with exceeding rapidity. The high- 
est one is believed to have been the flood 
plain of the river when the ice was melting. 
It is difficult upon any other ground to un- 
derstand how so much water could accumu- 
late. It is equally difficult to believe that 
this high level of water could last; and 
hence it is proper to infer that these allu- 
vial terraces are connected with a rapid 
melting of the glaciers. This flood is to be 
eompared with the ordinary spring freshet 
—a sudden conversion of its ice into water. 
It appears, then, that the views of geolo- 
gists respecting the succession of. life upon 
the earth and the recent origin of man are 
less extreme than formerly, and may be 
readily harmonized with theological doc- 
trines. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


In Mr. James Payn’s A Prince of the 
Blood we find this well-known English 
story-teller dealing with such picturesque 
melodramatic material as the shipwreck of 
a great East Indiaman, the Ganges among 
a tribe of gentle savages, whose prince, 
Tarilam, is a very Pyramus of courtesy and 
pink of untutored perfection. The charm- 
ing English girl, Edith Norbury, is suffi- 
ciently captivated by his tropical highness, 
during the enforced stay of herself and her 
party of relatives and friends in ‘* Faybur,” 
to forget: her English sweetheart, rather se- 
riously. One is doubtful if the facility with 
which she returns to her first love, Charles 
Layton, is as genuine and permanent a mat- 
ter as the novelist takes pains to induce us 
tothink. The story is what Polonius would 
call a tropical-nautical romance pure and 
simple; quite improbable but not extrava- 
gantly so, and full of good imaginative 
work. It is a sort of clever compound of 
Clark Russell, Rasselas, Robinson Crusoe 
and Jules Verne; and in spite of its length 
will be found readable and suggestive. 
(New York: Harpers.) 

Mrs. Alexander’s new story Mona’s Choice 
is, hike most of her work, smoothly and ar- 
tistically written. Its conversations are 
natural and entertaining; and we have a 
love story of the most genuine and essential 
sort. It has that diffuseness and want of 
sufficient raison d’etre which has charac- 
terized this popular English novelist’s sto- 
ries for too longatime. The personages, 
Mona Clifford and Leslie Waring, Kenneth 
and Mary, remind one of scores of other 
young people in her previous books and in 
other people’s books; not of a specially in- 
teresting type—‘‘nice people’”’ to know, but 
not worth nearly three hundred pages of 
consideration, until their affairs are satis- 
factorily adjusted. Uncle Sandy is more 
individualized, as a good old Scotch uncle 
of convenient attributes for the tale; but 
even Uncle Sandy reminds one of a nail ina 
blank wall—we may observe it with undue 
attention simply because there is nothing 
else to catch theeye. (Henry Holt & Co., 
“Leisure Hour” Series, No. 211.) 

Five Hundred Dollars: and Other Sto- 
ries of New England Life, by “*C. H. W.,” 
collects together appropriately seven sketch- 
es, the general type of which the title will 
imply, that have appeared in the Century 
and the Atlantic; supplemented by two 
hitherto unprinted. They are notably fe- 
livitous bits of work; executed witb skill 
and simplicity and a truth to human nature 
which makes them worthy their preserva- 
tion in this modest little volume. All are 
good ; but if there be any choice, we incline 
to “The Village Convict,” an excellent 
example of the author’s sympathetic insight 
into humble but strongly beating hearts. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Fiddler of Lugau is a pretty musical 
story for young people, if not exactly for 
children, gy the writer of ‘ Mdile. Mori.” 





The artistic epoch is that of Clementi and the 
famous Salomon concerts. The story has that 
mixing of the homely and the artistic which 
is characteristic of so many unpretentious 
and entertaining German tates; and as one 
follows young Felix van der Gheyn and 
Less] Willkomm through the successive 
sorrows and joys of their young lives, a 
purpose 1s recognized in the writer’s work 
of a moral and intellectual sort that will 
leave its impression strongly on the reader’s 
mind. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

Mifion: A Tale of Love and Intrigue, 
by Frederick W. Pearson, is an amateurish 
little novel, of the pronounced melodramat- 
ic order; written in a conventional way and 
with some idiomatic phrases and a peculiar 
alternation of tenses in the narrative that 
suggests a strong dash of French blood in 
the writer’s veivs. Quebec is a capitally 
picturesque place for war or love or intrigue 
or anything else operatic or theatrical—one 
of the best, in fact, on our contiaent. But 
we do not like at all Mr. Pearson’s libretto 
(New York: The Welles Publishing Co.) 

Miss Julia Magruder’s A Magnificent 
Plebeian has no small force as well as en- 
tertainment init. Vernon is a manly fel- 
low; and the woman whom he loves and at 
last marries, in spite of the unlucky social 
barriers between them, after all not so un- 
conquerable as they fancy, is a girl worth 
winning. The love-story is carried forward 
without sentimentality, there is a good 
deal of humor introduced by the innocently 
provoking Mrs. Sapp and her equally troub- 
lesome daughter Maud, whose vulgarity is 
an obstacle in the path of the lovers; and 
for a society sketch it is spirited and digni- 
fied. (New York: Harpers.) » 

It is the Law is the name given by the 
author, Thomas Edgar Willson, to a curious 
and certainly painful study of the present 
conditions of legislation as tu marriage and 
divorce in this state. The story (which 
thinly disguises the extraordinary collection 
of facts that the author has selected) is 
clumsily constructed, if not uninterestingly 
written ; and it is difficult to keep its char- 
acters clear in one’s mind. Its very terse- 
ness and the evident design of the author 
to keep the book before one as a tract and 
not at all a tale, makes it difficult reading. 
But it is certainly worthy the thoughtful 
attention of the men and women and jurists 
of New York State. If it be indeed true that 
a@ Man can have as many legal wives as he 
desires here and some of them altogether his 
own close kinswomen, and if it be true that 
a good many men have availed themselves 
of the legal situation for that privilege—it 
is time the muddle was straightened out, as 
Mr. Willson demands. (Chicago and New 
York: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 

Dr. George Macdonald in Home again has 
told a simple tale unaffectedly and help- 
fully ; one on an old motive but ever prac- 
tical. Walter Colman is a country lad, 
dreaming more than i» good for him of 
what the city can do for such ashe. He 
goes to it; and the main value of the sketch 
—tho it is almost a novel in its dimensions 
—liesin its depiction of his struggles, his 
mistakes, his disenchantment; and, last, 
the return to the green fields and pastures 
old, where he can be not less a poet but ten- 
fold more a man. The story is a sympa- 
thetic and interesting one,if somewhat grave 
and didactic. The account of Walter’s jour- 
nalistic experiences is more romantic than 
probable. But Dr. Macdonald has, so far as 
we remember, received sufficient apprecia- 
tion on the part of literary critics, to make 
him reflect more kindly than he does on the 
the profession. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Among other stories of recent publication 
that have come to us may be mentioned : 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s Paul and Christina, 
a characteristically sympathetic tale of the 
Northland isles and waters ; Miss Curtis, a 
sprightly little novel of Boston society by 
Kate Gannett Wells ; a collection of sketch- 
es of the countryside about Narragansett 
and of its rural communities by Esther 
Beron Carpenter, several of those included 
being exceedingly clever and exhibiting a 
genuine yift at literary portraitures of their 
sort; M. J. Savage’s Blufftcn. a novel with 
some phases of religious belief entering 
prominently into its action; Andy Merri- 
gan’s Great Discovery, and Other Tales by 
F. M. Allen, in which Irish humor and dia 
lect are admirably hit off, especially in the 
ludicrous initial sketch: Major Lawrence, 
F.L.S., by E. Lawless; and two new Rus- 
sian novels brought out by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.—The Vagrant, by Viadimir Korolen- 
ko, whose work is eminent among the best 
done by Russian realists of the younger 
generation. The present volume presents 
us with some excellent and interesting 
specimens of Korolenko’s style—such as 
“The Forest Sougbs”’ and the “Sketches 





of a Siberian Tourist.” The other volume 
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of Russian derivation is also one of short 
sketches, by Count Tolstoi, A Russian 
Proprietor, seven stories being grouped in 
the volume, including the powerful one “A 
Prisoner in the Caucasus.”’ 


-— 
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D. C. HEATH & Co, publish two works on 
manual and industrial education, of which 
the better by far is The Manual Training 
School by C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., anda 
graduate of Harvard. The volume con- 
tains a sketch of the development of schools 
of this character in the United States and 
a ‘‘ fullstatement of the aims, methods and 
results, with figured drawings of shop appa- 
ratus and exercises in woods and metals’’—a 
full, thorough and complete manual. 
The second volume alluded to above isJndus- 
trial Instruction ; a Pedgaogic and Social 
Necessity, together with a Critique upon 
Objections Advanced, by Robert Seidel, of 
Switzerland. translated by Margaret K. 
Smith, of the State Normal School at 
Oswego. This volume discusses the ques- 
tion more on the theoretic side than Mr. 
Woodward’s, wiich is wholly practical. 
Herr Seidel starts with the wrong foot for- 
ward (a fact apparently unnoticed by his 
translator). He bases his theory on the 
Socialism of Karl Marx. He connects man- 
ual education with sociology and insists 
that the socialistic revolution must come 
before manual instruction can have its 
place in pedagogy. Through all the book 
runs the similar assumption that to the 
socialistic reconstruction we must look for 
the opportunily to give industrial educa- 
tion its sphere—especially in the family. 
In this light?as a frank and logical develop- 
ment of the socialistic scheme in its appli- 
cation to the family and the school, this is 
a highly instructive book. (D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston.) 





--Among ‘‘McGuffey’s Natural History 
Readers”’ we find an excellent Reader on 
Familiar Animals and their Wild Kin- 
dred, prepared by John Monteith, M.A. 
Mr. Monteith’s long connection as superin- 
tendent with the Schools of St. Louis has 
given him athorough familiarity with the 
needs and requirements of the classes for 
which this Reader is prepared. Itis for the 
Third Reader grade and furnishes a large 
mass of interesting and various informa- 
tion in a systematic form. (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.: Cincinnati and New York.) 
—For juvenile readers Phillips & Hunt 
publish Young Folks Nature Studies, by 
Virginia C. Phoebus in three Parts, of 
which Part I is occupied with “Six-Footed 
Little People,’ Part IL with the ‘History 
of a Lump of Coal” and Part III with ‘The 
Fossils of the Rocks.’’ (Price $1.00.) 
From the ever active and enterprising 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Associa- 
tion, we have No. I of Platform Voices, a 
collection of choice Temperance Recitations 
for oldand young, edited by Julia A. Ames, 
associate editor of The Union Signal. 





.. The latest publication by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, is the Memoir of Fleeming Jen- 
kin, which wasissued abroad as the intro- 
duction to the two considerable volumes of 
Jenkin’s papers. In this country, where he 
was less known and where the papers have 
less interest, the introduction alone is pub 
lished. Mr. Jenkin was the Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh where Stevenson was a student, and 
became warmly attached tohim. The me- 
moir abounds in examples of his rare power 
of characterization, and givesin addition 
many pleasant rather autobiographic allu- 
sions to his own personal connection with 
him. The memoir is a strong and vivid 
portraiture of the man, but for his work, at- 
tainments and scientific ability so far as this 
volume goes, American readers will have to 
rely on the Appendix which contains a full 
note by Sir William Thompson on Jenkin’s 
contributions to electrical and engineering 
science, and another on his connection with 
Sanitary Reform, by Lt. Col. Alexander 
Fergusson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


..The lovers. of genuine Pilgrim verse 
will find a collection to their mind in the 
Songs of the Pilgrims with a commenda- 
tory introduction by Dr. H. M. Dexter, com- 
piled and edited by M. D. Bisbee. The vol- 
ume is a square, 16mo, of 217 pages, and con- 
tains selections from Hemans, Longfellow, 
Sigourney, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Per- 
civa); Bryant, Ray Palmer, Margaret Pres- 
ton, I. N. Tarbox, ‘‘ H. H.,” John Quincy 
Adams, Leonard Bacon and others. The 
poetic merit of the collection is not great, 
but the lyrics are hearty and have the patri- 
otic ring which is the distinguishingment 
of such songs. (Cony. S. S. and Publication 
Soc. 75 cents.) A really good little 
manual to be carriei with a traveler to sea 
is Days and Nights on the sea; a Souvenir 
or an Ocean Voyage compiled from 








Scripture, the poets, and from serious writ- 
ers by Jesse Bowman Young. (Phillips & 
Hunt. 25 cents.) 


..-As coming from a Roman Catholic 
nun, Sister Frances M. Clare, well known 
as aconvert from the Anglican Church, in 
one of whose orders she served her noviti- 
ate in the introduction to the poverty of mod- 
ern cities, Anti-Poverty—and Progress 
Labor and Capital bythe author named 
above isa noteworthy publication. It joins 
issue with the social and economic theories 
of George and Dr. McGlynn, whose anti- 
poverty theory is tersely described as an ap- 
peal to the poor to spend “ their time, their 
money and their labor for the promotion of 
a scheme of taxation.” Sister Clare does 
not, however, let the churches off easily, 
and she has a sympathy with Dr. McGlynn’s 
intentions which she does not conceal, and 
which her wider conceptions of the reme- 
dies donot require herto abandon. (Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co.) 


.. The four papers which are to set the 
keynote for the coming Presidential contest 
are published by Harper & Brothers in a 
twenty-five cent brocure under the general 
and descriptivetitle What Shall Wedo With 
it? (meaning the Surplus )Taxation and 
Revenue Discussed by President Cleveland 
in hisMessage to Congress, December 6th, 
1887. The Hon. Jumes G. Blaine in his Par- 
is Interviews reported in the *“‘ New York 
Tribune,” The Hon. Henry Watterson, in 
‘* Harper’s Magazine” for January, 1888, 
and the Hon. George F. Edmunds, in “Har- 
per’s Magazine”’ for February, 1888. The 
motto under which the pamphlet is printed 
is Audi alteram partem. We should be 
better pleased with the Virgilian phrase 
Quod superest dimitte. 


.. Beyond the Shadow and other Poems 
by “‘Stuart Sterne”’ are the pensive melodies 
ofa chastened heart, and femiaine rather 
than masculine in tone. They are fair in 
poetic workmanship without being highly 
imagiuative, free from mannerisms, melo- 
dious and thoughtful—pleasant friends to 
give expression to one’s thoughts and 


emotions 1n serious and solitary hours. 
scilhiiclidetehacediltiainciaiaacaimettias 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Rev. T. B. Nee Neely, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is preparing a 
work on “‘ The Evolution of Episcopacy and 
Organic Methodism.” 


..A sister of Alexandre Dumas, the 
elder, has just died at Avellins, France, at 
the age of eighty years. She has been for 
more than fifty years a Sister of Charity. 


.-The Worthington Company have pub- 
lished this month a woman’s life of George 
Washington—“ Life of Washington,’”’ by 
Virginia F. Townsend, written for young 
people. 

..Rev. E. P. Roe’s publishers announce 
the thirty-second thousand of his latest 
story “ The Earth Trembled”’; and the prep 
aration of a cheap edition of a hundred 
thousand copies of his ** An Original Belle.”’ 

..“*The Blind Brother,’ Mr. Homer 
Greene’s story for boys (for which he re- 
ceived a $1,500 prize), has recently been 
brought out in an English edition. It has 
also been translated into German. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. are its publishers here. 

..In Volapiik one finds the words “I 
love, thou lovest, she loves,’”’ ** Lofob, lo- 
fous, lofof,” and ‘*They will have been 
loved, is **‘ Pulofoms.”’ “Tbe knowledge 
of one’s self is the best foundation of all 
virtues”’ is translated a ‘“Itisevam ebinom 
stabin gudikin tugasvalik.” 

.. The new volume of the Irving Shakes- 
peare, issued February 15th by Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford, among other interest- 
ing features contains Charles Kemble’s 
condensation of the three parts of Henry 
VI into one play, printed from the manu- 
script in Mr. Henry Irving’s possession. 
This has never before been published, and 
will prove extremely interesting to all stu- 
dents of dramatic literature. 

.-Richard T. Ely, Ph,D., Professor in 
Johns Hopkins University and member of 
the Maryland Tax Commission, has been 
for some time engaged upon a work of time- 
ly interest and importance to all American 
Citizens. It is a study of ‘* Taxation in 
American States and Cities.”’? Professor Ely 
brings to this work all his scholarship and 
familiarity with the question; and it will be 
published early in March by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

-Dr. A Liautard has written a work on 
Lameness in horses, a subject that of late 
years has never received full consideration 
from veterinary writers; in consequence of 
which there is no work on the subject up to 
the times, all treatises being incorporated 
with other matters, and therefore necessa- 





rily incomplete. The work will be pub 
lished by William R. Jenkins, New York, 
who has identified himself with veterinary 
publication in the United States. 


..Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem “ Ti- 
conderoga”’ has created discussion in Eng- 
land. The first time the legend which is ver- 
sified by Mr. Stevenson was told in this coun- 
try was during Dean Stanley’s last visit. 
The story of Duncan Campbell, of Inverawe, 
was related to Bishop Williams, of Connec- 
ticut, by the Dean at a dinner in Hartford. 
When the tale had Leen concluded Bishop 


Williams turned to Stanley and said: ‘I’ve 
seen Duncan Campbell’s grave. It is in the 
cemetery at Fort Edward, N. Y.” 


> 
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Views. By Ellery Sinclair. 7 746x454, pp. vi, 351. 
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ee GRRE ilies. cncesccesasiocecess 00 
me... 558; or, The A Rany Letter. From the 
Diary of one ctor Byrnes. By Julian 
Hawthorne. x454, pp. 246. The same. 100 


A 4 Kendering of the Hebrew Psalms into 
— sh Verse. With notes, critical. histor- 
} and Las oa including an histori- 
cal sketch of the French. English and 
y . By Abraham 
Coles, * D., UL.D. 76x54, pp. lvi, 296. New 
Vouk: BD. Appleten B CO....cccccccecccccccsecs 1 25 
ee wy poster Publications. 
The Tailor-Made Girl. Her Friends, Her I’ash- 
ions and Her Follies. By Phillip H. Welch. 
Illustrated by C. J. Tailor. Sears. pp. 52. 
York: Charles Scribner’s So 
Sara Crewe; or, what eamenee at Miss Min- 
chin’s. By Frances Hodgson —— tt. 
£84x7, BD. Be FP i icnce cosccse qetevenses 1 00 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Supe in- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 9%¢x6, pp. xc, 484. 
The Troy Press Company, rrinters.......... 
Young Foiks Nature Station, By Virginia C. 
Phoebus. 756x544, pp. iv, 258. New York: 
Philiips & Hunt 
The Book of Job( According to the version of 1885). 
With an Expository and Practical Commen- 
tary, Enriched with Illustrations from some 
ot the most Eminent Modern Expositors, 


and a Critical Introduction. By Da = 
. b4x6, pp. Ixvi, 302. Ih 
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Fm A the Daten: States from the First 
Settlement down tothe Present Time, By 
Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 10x7, pp. 785. The 
Gee resadetnsesccetsnaccbceeinecssanhiesbasveneas 4 50 


Cousin Angie: A Story of Real Life. For Chil- 
dren. By Marie Louise Parker. 734x434, pp. 
ye 202. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
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Platform Voices. Choice Temperance Recita- 
tions for Old and Young. Edited by Julia A. 
Ames. 7%4x5¢,1p M4. Chicago: Woman’s 
Temperance AsSOCIAtION............ceceeceees 0 25 

Poemsano Translations. By Lewis Frederick 
Starrett. La pp. viii, 219. Boston: wane 
Avery Compan 


It is the Law. A oan of Marriage and Divorce 
in New York. By Thomas #dgar Wilison. 
Vax, pp. 318. New York: Belford, Clarke 

me) seamen Sin of Literary Pir acy. By Henry 

Van Dyke, D.D. 74¢x5. Pp? 23. New Seek: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. rice, tive cents.. 

Department of the Interior. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to August ith, 1s86. N.H. R. Dawson, 
Commissioner from Augus: 5th, 18s6. Report 
of the Somnmigeloner of Education for the 
year 1885-86. 4x64; PP. xxi, =. Washing- 
ton: } aE. .. ting Office. ......000 

Twok: A Novel. By Watson Grifin. 7x54, pp. 
286. Hamilton, Unt.: Griffin & Kidner........ 


The Manual Training School, Comprising a full 
statement o1 its Aims, Methods and Kesu.ts, 
with Figured drawings in woods and Metals. 

y C. M. Woodward, A. B. (Harvard), Ph.D. 
ey: +) 6x9, PP, vii, v4.” Boston: D.C. Heath 
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Industrial Instruction: A Pedagogic and Seated 
Necessity. Together with a Critique u 
Objections Advanced. y Robert Sei el. 
‘ransiated by Margaret kh. Smith. 644x:'4, 
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The Temperance Movement; or, The Conflict 
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Shakespeare ‘and the. Bible. Parallel Passages 
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ome “a Chas. S. Robinson, 


Laudes Domtal. 
-D., LL.D. 834x6, pp. 161. New York: The 


The Pypnates. A Sequei to “ The Casting away 
of Mrs. Lecks = rs. Aleshine.” By Frank 
R. Stockton. 8x5'4, pp. 150. The same....... 0 


Poems. By Irwin Russell. 74x5, pp. xi. 109. 


The Kee lples., By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton 
dann pp. 519. New York: Anson D. 
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Love the Fulfilling of the Law. Extracts from 
the Writings and Manuscripts of the late 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A system with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;—by Geo. K. Bishop, Stenographer of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and oe Stenogr’r; member (and 
formerly President) N. Y. a aes r’rs’ Ass’n, 
ote. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIU . of a sys- 
m that secures EXACTNESS with BREVITY. All 
principles illustrated with unprecedented fullness. 
p.. 222 hoto-en, raved. Price, bound in pgtttic 
Tea or $5. ulars sent. Aaprem R. 
ISHOY, N. Y. = tock Exchange, N.Y. C 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOLARS, 


pepeees © pep lish a critical edition of the 
my Schwenkfeld (1490-1561) with illustrative 
documents and a complete history of the Middle 
ay. “it would be of the highest importance 
being to light the comesmenace correspondence of 








Schwenkfeld”’— L Keller. For parsomers 
apply immediately to the Publication Com mittee. 
H.W. BEL, Secretary, Clayton, Penn 
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Modern Spanish Art. 

By EDWARD BOWEN PRESCOTT, Beautifully Iilus. 
trated with Nine Full-page and Ten Smaller En- 
gravings. “The Last Scene in Hamlet,” from 
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Canadian Voyageurs on the Sague- 
nay. 
By C. H. FARNHAM. Illustrated by HOWARD Pye 
A. B. FROST, CHARLES GRAHAM and L. JOUTEL;* 


Studies of the Creat West, 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Descriptive of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth andthe 
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Mere Pochette, 
A French Canadian Story. By SARAH ORNE JEwerr 


AL'Ittle Swiss: Sojourn. Second Pa- 
per. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
Villeneuve, Vevay, Montreux, the Lake of Geneya, 
and Geneva. With Eight Characteristic Illustra. 
tions by C. 8S. REINHART; 


A Gypsy Fair in Surrey. 


By F. ANSTEY (author of “* Vice-Versa,” etc.). Ilus- 
trated by FREDERICK BARNARD; 
In Far Lochaber. A Novel. Part Ill. 


By WILLIAM BLACK: 


In Sight of the Town of Cocker- 


mouth. A Sonnet. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With an Illustration 
By ALFRED PARSONS: , 


A New England Vagabond. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON; 


A Visit to a Colonial Estate. 
Romancoke Plantation. By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 
lllustrated; 


Inthe Red Room. A Story. 
By Lucy C. LILLIE; 


The Empress Eugenie andthe Court 
of the Tuileries. 


By ANNA L. BICKNELL. With Portrait of the Em- 
press; 


An Unknown Nation. 
The Indian Tribes of Indian Territory. 
LAURENS DAWES. Witha Map; 


By ANNA 


Chess-in America. 
By HENRY SEDLEY. With Portraits of Notable 
Players; 
Poetry: 
CHRISTENING. By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP; 


ADITTY TO DOTTY 
HENRY WEBB; 


DIMPLE. By CHARLES 


THE FIRST FIRE, By JULIA C. R. DORR; 


An Unappreciated Compliment: 
Full-page Illustration by GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


College Hazing.—The Tariff Papers in Harper’s Mag- 
azine,—The Destiuction of Forests. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
With Illustrations by W. H. HYDE and A. B. FRosT 


Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 
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{P"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
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A Book for the Fireside. 


The Earth Trembled. 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 


Verdict of the Public. 

Third Edition, 52d thousand. 

Veraict of the Critics. 

“ The author has used the history of the earthquake 
skillfully, and the description of its effect in C hariee- 
ton and of the painful period of suspense which =e 
lowed is strong and animated.”—{ New York Tribune. 


“His Negro types, with their humor and f hos, 
theic selfishness and their recklessness, are ivin 
mirable; and we doubt much if there is any I hes 
writer who could do them so much justice as Mr. 
has done.”—[{London Spectator. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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BLUCHER UNHORSED AT LIGNY. 


Drawn by R. I’. Zozgbaum. Engraved by Peckwell. 


THE CAMPAIGN. OF WATERLOO. 
By John C. Ropes. With illustrations by R. F. Zog- 
paum, and drawings made by W.T. Smedley, espe- 
cially commissioned by this Magazine to visit the field. 
Astrikingly original history of this greatest of mili- 
tary events. A concluding article, beautifully illus- 
trated,will appear in April. 

BEGGARS. Tne third of the series of 
charming essays by ROBERT LOUTS STEVENSON. 

A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS—LEIGH 
HUNT. By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. illustrated 
with drawings, portraits, and fac-similes, A charm- 
irg account of seme of the literary treasures owned 
py the late James T. Fields. 

THE ELECTRIC MOTOR AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. By FRANKLIN LEONARD 
Pope. With 14 illustrations. Mr. Pope describes 
the great advances recently made by which electric- 
ity takes the place of steam, or supplements it in so 
many directions. 

THE NIXIE. A Fantastic Story. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS TO 
MOSCHELES. From the MSS. in the pos- 
session of Felix Moscheles. By WILLIAM F. AP- 
THORP. II. (Conclusion.) With portraits, reproduc- 
tionsof drawings, musical scores, etc. 


By Mrs. 


“The letters are full of interest, especially in their 
frank observations on musical affairs of Mendels- 
sohn’s day.”’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

THE DAY OF THE CYCLONE, A 
stirring Western story, foundedon the Grinnell (la.) 
tornado. By OCTAVE THANET. 

FIRST HARVESTS—Chapters VIIT—X. 
By '. J. STIMSON. (To be continued.) 
NATURAL SELECTION-—A Novelette in 
Three Parts. By H.C. BUNNER. (Conclusion.) With 
Illustrations. 

POEMS. By THomas NEtson PLACE, C. P. 
CRANCH, BESSIE CHANDLER, and CHARLES EDWIN 
MARKHAM. 

“In its one year of life SCRIBNER’S MAGARINE has 
tuken not only an exalted and permanent place in 
periodical literature, but one that the world could in 
no sense spare.’’—Boston Traveller. 

Price, 


25 cts. $3 a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


GRAY’S 
Botanical Text-Books, 


At once the Most Complete and the Best 
Botanical Series Published, comprising: 

G2 AY’S How Plants Grow. 

GRAY’S School and Field Botany. 

GRAY’S Manual of Botany. 

GRAY’S Lessons and Manual. 

GRAY’S Structural Botany. 

GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. 

COULTER’S Manual of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
THE SAME, Tourist’s Edition. 

GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of West- 
ern Botany, and many others. 

Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of 
GRAY’s BOTANIES, containing Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Books for Introduction or Examination 
furnished on most favorable terms. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 
__ 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J.W. BLACK & CO., 


Photographic Artists, 


333 WASHINCTON ST., 


Boston, Mass. 








Particular attention given to Portraiture, Copying, 
Views, Groups, etc 
Lantern Slides a specialty, and made to order for il- 
lustrated lectures. 


LECTURES ILLUSTRATED. 
The best oopen atus with skillful operators furnish- 
ed for lectures at short notice. 


Send fer Circulars to Amer- 
ican Publishiag Company. 


BOOK PUGK AGENT 
Hartford | Conn. 


CHAMBERS’ Ss JOURNAL. 


Beginning with the February part, which opens a 
new volume, the farm of this well-known anc tong- 
Poles 5 popul ar eneee is reduced to 20 cents 

we. 25 
on ‘TENTS OF “THE FEBRUARY PART: 





t installment ot a New Novel, Entitied 
A Tis MORTAL € By GRANT ALLEN. 
Ssociation | Walloon Tradition 


The Golden Incubus, by A New Theory Kes yarding 
Oat Aetors Manville Fenn. ” the Universe. 
d rac The London Police. 


Bear | Darwin. 
silent Ci Circumstances. \Is Death From Intense 
penday at Sea | Cold Painless 


a 
Railway Train Telegraph The Month ; “Science and 
remale Governm’t rt jerks Arts 


pia America. Kitchen Boilers and Frost. 
coe res of the Imagtna- Docastonal Notes. 
s. 
Humors of = Gert Oftes ical Pieces 
3 sale bral newsdeslers 
HE [N' ERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and $1 Beekman St. 


PENTECOST’ § BIBLE STUDIES, 


S.S. Lessons for 1888, 50c. 








ane, ke Cosel ft Book 
Wotkitr CARER ORO ERs, 
TCAS TER & BHC woes rk. 


| BEeseADING ING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


BOOTH KING & BRO,, 02 Broadway, N.Y 


SPURGEON NEW VOLS. 


The Golden Alphabet. A new 
devotional commentary on Psalm 


RIL. G ankiwendi attern<caudeteabeoeat $1 00 
The Best Bread, poe other Ser- 
mons preached in 1887....... ........ 1 00 


Pleading for Prayer, and other 





Sermons preached in 1886. 12mo.. 1 00 
First Healing and then Service, 
and other Sermons preached in 
ER etre A are 1 00 
Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884.......... 1 00 
Hands full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883.......... 1 00 
Storm Signals (Sermons)........ 1 00 
Berneons, 10 vols... .0. .ccccccccce 10 00 
Present Truth (Sermons)........ 1 00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons). 1 00 
Sermon Notes, Gen. to Prov...... 1 00 
«6 6 Eccles. to Mal...., 1 00 
66 66 Mat. to Acts...... - 100 
AU Of GrACE........000000000 etebpbinats or 
Feathers for Arrows..... sapanutes . 100 
Talk and Pictures.......... 1 00 
Morning by Morning.............. . 100 
Evening by Evening .......... 1 00 
Lectures to Students.........-.. . 100 
Saint and Saviour.............. 1 00 
leanings among Sheaves...... 60 
Commenting and Commenta- 
ee ay eee PEP wg 1 00 
Pc h:dnddcignadeoacaemencouneay ae 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre-paide 
on receipt of the price. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Seud tor it. 
McHA LE. KOHDE & CO ,7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y. 





THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 


Tay ECONOMIC OUTLOOK—PRESENT AND 
ne SPECTIVE. Economic Disturbance Series, 

'o. VIII. pars If. ny Mae. DAviD A. WELLS. 
NEW CHAPTER HE ARFARE ‘OF 
tit | gy Iv '~Geolozy. By pa! DICKSON. 


Concluded 
UNDENUItO IND WaT cRS As SOCIAL FACTORS, 
rofessor G. DAUB 


EE. 
GLITPSES oar DARWIN'S 5 ‘WORKING LIFE. By 
THE INE INDIANS hd BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Dr. 
EVOL TON; AY HAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT 


WEATHER-PROGNOSTICS. 
#. ABERCROMBY. (Illustrated). 


THE Rtg Tg may OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By 


ouR® ic E80 PPLY. AND ITS DANGERS. By T, 
MITC L PRUDDEN, M.D. 
PLAMINGOES AT HOME. By HENRY A. BLAKE. 
ustri 
CURIOUS FACTS OF INHERITANC 
SKETCH or HENRY BRADFORD NASON, 


Portrait. 
CORKESPONDENC CE. 
EDITOR’S TABLE: Deswin' s Education.—The Con- 

tradictions of Scien 
Ltr NOTI CES. POPU LAR MISCELLANY. 


By the Hon. RALPH 


(With 


Price, 50c, Single’Number; $5 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pub’s,New York. 


NEWSParee A ADVERTIONN: G. 
es, 30 C 
G. P. ROWELL 


_CO,, 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. 

“ Eminently sound and wise treatise.”—( N.Y. Tribune.) 

. ee ou ms to on 100,000 of them.”—(E. A. Buck, Ed. 

e 

li: T IN RELATION TO AGE AND AcTIV- 
art By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.8 

Cloth, 50 nts. Sent on receipe of price by the pub- 

lishers, Pit TPP, Es & D, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
R’S MAGAZINE, . 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, .. . 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 
HA res YOUNG PEOPL 

t@” HARPER'S aralodt itl be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine 

R & BROS. FRANKLIN LIN SQUARE WY. 

TO AdVErTISES. fersstimatescs Sat tras 


~ Bureau of 
«| 150 Nassau Street. New Yor 




















LDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, _asnamansenaana 0 
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Street, Chicago, Ills, 





Knickerbocker Subscription Agency 


132 Nassau Street, New York, 

Special advantages to Lyceums, Associations, 
Clubs and Individua s, to secure Magazines 
and Newspapers at reduced prices. Sabecsipnens 
may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of any magazine supplied. Send for catalogue. 


Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 

















BATES, 41 PaRK Row. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 

















ig AN. IELUSTRATED 
° Werks MAGyZNe &- 4 ; 
ap 1p 4, \$1.00 a Vear. L___f eotmes One 


LITERATURE presents, weekly, a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire literary world, 
the standpoint of the interest of American read- 
Its many urique features can 
not be adequately described in these few lines, 
A specimen copy—free—will best tell its story. 
It will be one of the most characteristic and 
“lively” products of the Literary Revolution. 
Biographies, with portraits of notable charac- 
ters ; select readings from new books, including 
specimens of choice illustrations news criti- 
Wi cism; anecdotes; gossip—whatever interests 
; readers of books—will fill its 1200 or more 
It will be not simply worth 
more than its cost to any lover of good 
but also the means of saving subscribers many 
times its cost in the reduced prices of the books 
Address JoHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
393 Pearl Street, New York, or 218 Clark 





a day. Samples bay i $1.50. FREK 
Sout 2.38 not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster SafetyRein HolderCo, Helly, Mice 


Bought out 8. M |. PETTENGILL & Co., April 
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EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
PARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGENCY, Eyracuss . ¥., may be depens 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1888-89 two resident Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to Graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote 
themselves to the Christian Ministry. These 
fellowships are intended to encourage ad- 
vanced theological work of a high order, 
Applications for a ‘**Williams Fellowship,”’ 
accompanied by testimonials and speci 
mens of work, must be made to the Dean 


before June 1st, -_ 
2. EVERETT, Dean. 


600D TEACHERS 2% Desiring to peontin 

e leew hore the com- 
ing season are invited to correspond with us. More 
than one hundred of the best schools and colleges 
employ all their teachers and professors thro our 
Bureau. Send at once for ees and blank. Men- 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. 

BERT. Manager, 


The School and Collere L_= ELMHURST, ILL. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Te: $5.00 for 
pm of either ome By Sample copy, oy, Part L, 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
HORTHAND tro" moncns 


uccessfully and thoroughly. uapeess system 
r 


mall charge r lesson te for circular to 
A. NICHOLS, 208 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























4 MUSIC. 
“Our Easter Offering.” 


To every Subscriber of this Paper. 
new Easter poem in dialogue, with original 
music expressly prepared for Sunday-"cheel 
Concert at Easter, Just what every Superinten- 
dent and Lay a is looking for. For specimen copy 
send 2 pamre t 
E. CARPENTER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


FOR EASTER. 


: A. grand Gospel Service; strong and 
Day of Joy. sterling music interwoven with appro- 
priate Scripture; new Songs for the Congregation 
and Anthen's for the Choir; devotional and joyful; 
a service which any Pastor might be glad to have in 
the Church or the - ~~ lene Prepared by the 
Rev. ROBERT LOWR 
Price, $4 per 100; 5Ce 5 Cents each by Mail, 
19 Issued this season. New 


Easter Annual No.12. music by popular compos- 


ers, and original Son F by favorite authors. 
Price, $4 per 10 Cents each by “Mail, 


A fine assortinent of Easter Anthems from 5 
cents to 35 cents each. 


A complete Catalogue sent or sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E 76 E. Ninth St. N. Y. 
Chicago House, 8! Randolph St. 


EASTER MUSIC 


SBRVICES. 
In the three following, the music is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together, after them. 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, by 5.8. HALL. 
EASTER MORNING, by X.E. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST, By 5.%. HALL. 


In the following the Carols are printed after the Reaa- 
angs instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 
EASTER GEMS WITH CAROLS, By ROOT, MUR- 
RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, &c. 
IME With CAROLS, my Sere. Baa MurR- 
9 RAY oe ORTER, &c 
With CAROLS, By ROOT, MURRAY, 
» TOWNER, WESTENDORF, &c. 


THE EASTER ANGELS, B.'tro’r noon 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, si?-kwis 


Price of cither of the eight ser- 


, postpaid, 
@4a hundred by express. nottpre 
atalogue of Easter Music of all inds. Parties having 
no account with us, will please send cash with order, 
or give reference 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St. New York 























“THE STRONGEST.” 


Mr. D. L. MOODY is using our latest issue GOSPEL HYMNS No. 
ARD SELECTIONS at Louisville, with great satisfaction. 


5 WITH STAND- 


He says: “No.5 I8 BY ALL 


ODDS THE STRONGEST SINGLE VOLUME WE HAVE ISSUED.’’ 
MUSIC EDITION, Boards, sent pest-paid on receipt ot 35 conte, 


ORDS 


May be eveered through ua Bookseller or Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct. 
Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL HYMNS, published by the undersigned, in his meetings, 
and NO OTHERS. The attempt to associate his name in the use of any other Song Book 


is misleading, and is not authorized by him. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth 


Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Financial. 


THE PRESIDENT ON THE SUR- 
PLUS. 


THE substance of the President’s Mes- 
sage is an attempt to get up asort of panic 
in the public mind on the surplus in the 
Treasury, as the means of rushing Con- 
gress pell-mell into the abandonment of 
the protective principle through our tariff 
laws. That is the whole of it in the com- 
pass of a nut-shell. The surplus must be 
promptly gotten rid of in some way; and 
the only method of doing this which the 
President recommends, consists in so in- 
creasing the articles on the free list, and 
so reducing tariff taxes on articles noton 
this list, that the annual revenue of the 
Government will not exceed its current 
expenses, not perceiving that this would 
not reduce the existing surplus to the 
amount of a dollar, unless the reduction 
made the revenue of the Government less 
than its annual expenses, and that, even 
on this supposition, it would take several 

ears to get rid of thesurplus in this way. 

he President’s remedy for the evil that, 
as he says isimmediately impending over 
the country, is practically no remedy at 
all. 
What the remedy would accomplish, if 
put into practice, would be to prevent any 
further increase of the surplus after the 
time when the remedy became Operative. 
And this result, as we said last week and 
say again, would be gained by the sub- 
stantial destruction of the protective prin- 
ciple, and the substitution therefor of 
the Free Trade system. Internal-revenue 
taxes, according to the President, are not 
to be touched. Tariff taxes only are to 
be reduced, and these to an extent im- 


* practicable in consistency with the great 


principle of protection, through these 
taxes, which have hitherto contributed so 
largely to the general prosperity of the 
country. This presents a very grave ques- 
tion for the people of the United States 
to consider. and for Congress to consider, 
before following the lead of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. It is very true that, 
under our present fiscal system, a large 
surplus in the Treasury held there in the 
idle state and withdrawn fromthe chan- 
nels of business, isa bad and even dan- 
gerous state of things for whicha remedy 
ought to be promptly sought. But this 
is not by any means the whole truth. To 
precipitate upon the country, as the Pres- 
ident proposes, the Free Trade system, 
would beto produce a worse state of 
things, and that, too, when there is really 
no necessity for sucha course, except as 
it may exist in the creed of the Free Trade 
wing of the Democratic Party to which 
the President has allied himself, and in 
the speculations of Free Trade doctrinaires 
whose theories are confronted and con- 
tradicted by facts in the history of this 
country. 

The President has to-day and has had 
during his whole adminstration the most 
ample authority, under the laws just as 
they exist, to keep down the surplus in 
the Treasury to a point free from any 
danger. But he has not chosen to use it 
and has chosen to let the surplus increase 
from year to year. Thesurplus, by his 
own showing, was, onthe 30th of June, 
1885, only $17.859.735 84, andit will beat 
the end of the present fiscal year $140,000,- 
000. Is this increase a matter of neces- 
sity which the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury could not, without some 
further legislation, avoid? Not at all. 
They have both chosen to have itso, and 
then get up the Free Trade cry against 
Tariff protection. The second section of 
the Act of June 30th, 1882, reads as fol- 
lows: 


** The Secretary of the ‘lreasury may at 
wny time apply the surplus money in the 
Treasury not otherwise uppropriated, or so 
much thereof as he may consider proper, to 
the purchase or redemption of United States 
bonds: Provided, that the bonds so pur- 
chased or redeemed shall constitute no part 
of the sinking tund, but shall be canceled.” 


There it isin black and white. But the 
President, in his message, tells us that 
this section was passed as a purt of an ap- 
propriation bill, and is, therefore, of 
doubtful authority as a general law of the 
land. This makes no difference with the 
power conferred by it. The law increa- 
ing the President’s salary from $25.000 
to $50,000 a year was also passed in an ap- 
propriation bill, and we presume that 
President Cleveland has no diffculty about 
the validity of the law under which he 
draws his salary at its present rate. If he 
really had any difficulty as to the purchase 
of Government bonds, why did he not 
ask Congress to give him the power more 
fully ? Moreover, if tnis be the trouble, 
why did the Secretary of the Treasury, 
only a few months ago, actually buy $27- 
864,283 of four and fourand a halt percent. 
Government bonds to relieve the then 
existing stringency in the money market ? 
He did what he then had the power to 
do, and stillnas the power to do, and he 
did it without raising the market price 

of the bonds to the amount ofa dollar. 

Can the President make any better use of 
the money that lies idly in theTreasury,and 





is not appropriated to any special ob- 
ject than to pay thedebts of the Govern- 
ment with it, thus stoppping the interest, 
and putting the money into the hands of 
the people for circulation? Why has he 
not done so on a much larger scale? Why 
has he allowed this surplus, which alarms 
him and with which he proposed to alarm 
the people, to increase as he says 1t has 
done, when he has the most ample power 
to prevent the increase by the purchase 
of bonds? It looks very much, we con- 
fess, as if the President was not so much 
frightened as he pretends to be, and as if 
he wanted to have this surplus as a poli- 
tical peg on which to hang a Free Trade 
message, and to break down our tariff 
system below the protective point. The 
internal revenue taxes that have no re- 
lation to protection, are all right with 
him. It is only the tariff taxes that must 
be changed. For what purpose? To get 
rid of this terrible surplus with which the 
President was frig’ :tened when he wrote 
his message, but does not seem to have 
been frightened with it until about that 
time. 

We do not wish to do the President any 
injustice: but we believe that we are not far 
out of the way in saying that he and his 
Democratic allies thought that they had 
a good political point to make against 
our protective system by getting up an 
alarm about the surplus in the Treasury, 
forgetting that the chief reason why this 
surplus is there lies in the fact that the 
President has not exercised the powers 
vested in him. We want to get rid of 
the surplus also, but not exactly in his 
way. We do not propose a Free Trade 
crusade in order to attain this end, when 
it can be attained by a much wiser and 
safer method. 


> 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith our usual summa- 
ry of the more important features of the 
statements of some of the National 
Banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in this paper. It will 
be seen from the statements that the 
banks of this city can hardly be excelled 
for good management, as is shown in 
their constantly increasing surplus and 
the enhanced value of sales whenever any 
of their stocks are sold. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





I cnc ihd cadentaeehekeanell $28,468,148 
I cncdekaniscectentasas 5,000,000 
eR Sa aaa eee 1,340,000 
Undivided profits ............... 238,964 
BANK OF NEW YORK, \N. B. A. 

SSE Ee ane” $20,826,709 
ee ee ere 2,000,000 
EES SES TEE ae rears accel J 000 
Undivided profits...............+.. 

BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
IE, © vie ctnekdesabeesediion $3,657,737 
ee ac wkce cannon sehee 250,000 
ead cnet batinseuam@iodin 250.000 
CE BOOTION d.iicccecccsssccess 98,049 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NE ibitinactudereseenaanee $30,925,200 
ON 300,000 
SE PET RS Se 5,000,000 
Undivided profits...............0 469,161 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
Re AUER. ceaehecducabanae 38,342,569 
SE Rca ctsicrorescwsceeuns 1,000,000 
neki cdetabecvivakcant 200,000 
DRIVER BOGEN, «00 c cccccccceses 88,814 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
kn dck ci ccnevecat taates $2,061,712 
CE MI Scbseversintesssseen 250,000 
reer 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 87,089 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
is aces 4056 tcoccecamnxaon $27,345,669 
CON SE incg cncnestccsscscees 3,200,000 
eR ere 640,000 
Undivided profits..............0 685,881 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


EE OL ETA $29,520,338 
NN nk a dowineinncenduanae 1,500,000 
0 EE A ae eer 3,000,000 
Undivided profits.........scsceses 517,613 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 








Resources,.......... $5,450,653 
Capital stock... aAAS as ,000 
I ickea ch cenaeevecukeaneeen 400,000 
Undivided profits............ s+. 115,803 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 

III, bok dncccwakss-tcevedacus ,323,896 
CE Mc cibsevcncdccucncsese J 

RCPS, ca eeeaee 159,319 
Undivided profits..............+. 5,595 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

I iinnks oe danrdccmiaducudide $11,675,578 
SE IE sc ccccnctecsccneee ,000,000 
as Radice déewenga ce ao 450,000 
Undivided profits.............scee 101,088 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


SE AE ER eee oS Tee $5,518,914 
a ere oe 600,000 
I Ricard alk a in. di ale! hl SOA 15.000 
Gnudivided profits................ 105,696 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
I ocak ota e 6 oetecncncde uneven $14,413,592 
SNES GUE «occ cs ccccice+ccesecens 1,500 000 
i ihn tiwa aia bseg semanas 
Undivided Peete... cccccseccccs 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


ii iia dal Ae a dee 852,093 
8 OE eee 300.000 
ERIS. a eee renee 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 87,985 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

PII, cvnhevncesesadcnes onne $31,535,974 
ERE ee 000,000 
SD a rnitinth srstedveebeccdaes 1,400,000 
Undivided profits............ .... 380, 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


I nin ddtepempeadnaumenae $2,272,214 
Capital stook............ siaataietah 300,000 
SN conidia ten eséaceed patie 60,000 
Undivided profits, ..,........+++% 49,537 








PHENIX NATIONAL BANE. 


EE ELIE x $5.471,825 
Capitalstock....°...scsccccccccess 1,000,000 
—— See ee ae davdgnwes 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 309,306 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 

IE «35-40 Le PFOETE CR $4,290,456 
Capital stock......... stibnaauiedale 1,000,000 
SR hoot. is acct nseoneneteetee 200.000 


Undivided profits................ 


8 
z 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TuE chief feature of the money market 
is the continued ease of monetary affairs 
and the irregular demand there is ex- 


perienced for loanable funds. Much of 
the poet stagnation is attributable to 
the lack of interest there is manifest on 
the part of the public in the various 
branches of speculation and the conserva- 
tism there is practiced in mercantile pur- 
suits. The continued accumulation of 
unemployed money at the many money 
centers of the country is not looked upon 
with any feeling of apprehension, as the 
revival of trade is confidently expected in 
the very near future, at which time the sur- 
plus moneys will be largely employed in 
the movement of produce and the many 
requirements of a quickened speculative 
movement. In the local market money 
was readily available at low rates of in- 
terest and the borrower with the proper 
collateral had no difficulty in securing his 
needs. The general outlook is considered 
very promising and encouraging, as it is 
believed that we are on the threshold of 
an active future. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 14@24 per cent., and 
commercial paper has been in good de- 
mand, but with moderate offerings, as 
the quiet condition of trade does not re- 
sult in the writing of much paper. First- 
class bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run. have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@54, and good 
single-named paper at 64. 


STOCK MARKET. 

The past week has been a dismal one 
on the Stock Exchange. Business was 
dull, while the transactions were confined 
to the room-traders almost altogether. 
The present condition of affairs is due to 
the entire absence of all outside interest, 
the public being unwilling to relieve the 
speculators of the load they have been 
patiently carrying in the hope that relief 
would sooncome. The professional oper- 
ators are getting woke up to the fact that 
the condition of affairs upon ‘‘ Change” 
is becoming serious, that business is grad- 
ually leaving them and unless something 
is done very soon no one will be left but 
themselves to prey upon. During the 
latter part of the week there was a slight 
improvement in the tone of the market 
and the bears appeared to abandon their 
efforts to depress prices, but the reaction 
was light as the speculative feeling was 
somewhat restrained. The hopeful feel- 
ing in regard to the early adjustment of 
the coal strike as well the stoppage of the 
** freight cutting” in the West, tends to 
bolster up the market and gives encour- 
agement to the bulls who continue to car- 
ry stocks with every confidence of an 
early opportunity to unload at a profit. 


U. 8S. BONDS. 
The demand for government bonds was 
light, though prices were firm. The clos- 
ing quotations were as follows : 





Bid. Asked. 
444s. 1891. Registered..... 13 Cubeceonbae 1064 I 
is. 1891. Coupon... or 
48, 1X7, Registered : 1:6 
4s. 1907, Coupon . oll 16 
FERS art oe 
Ceaser G6, BITB. ..c000. covsscees ossec 22 oe 
Currency os, 1x7. 
I SE Es ns cuacektnnmegimeietind 126 
IY Gils Bec ceccccccceccensncoess 128 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement ot the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
shows a decrease in reserve of $2,205,275. 
The banks now hold $17,937.375 in excess 
of the legal epee The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$28,000, a decrease in specie of $3,132,600, 
an increase in legal tender of $152,200, a 
decrease in deposits of $3,098,000, and an 
increase in circulation of $67,800. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are theclosing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 











Bid, Asked, Bid.Asked. 
America..........171 174 (Mechanics’...... 164 168 
American Ex... 137 M0 ercantile . . ..14 a 

wery Nat...... 2 — |Merchants’..... iE 14 
Butch's &Drov’s.1f5 = — erchants’ Ex...115 120 
Broadway.... rket 14 SOi170 

MBO. oc ccccccccoes 120 
Commerce ...... 5% 169 2B 

155 








on Sf, 
Rss 























Fees 150 |N. Y. Nat’lEx...115 125 
iver _ 1 
Eleventh Ward..1 - = 
First Nat'l...... im = — > 
Fourth Nat’!..... 1274 128 a 
Fif WS.ccccced a 
Oe SRR - ic. 
German Amer’n.112 — 
Gallatin......... — | 
i — |Seventh Ward...115 125 
— |Stateof N’wY'rkli8 120 
— |St. Nicholas...... — 13 
= desmen’s..... 
345 |Third Nat’l...... 1s 612 
155 Dh aveve ccabee s _ 
— |Unit'dStatesNat.°23 — 
_ est Side - 
adison Square.1 105 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 
The American Finance Company of 96 
Broadway, New York, with a cash paid- 


up capital of $500,000 offer their services 
in conducting financial negotiations for 
estates, municipalities and other corpora- 
tions, also for furnishing security for in- 
vestors, buying and selling of bonds and 
stocks and, in fact, almost any business 
of a financial character. oe 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern. 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
and West In 


Issue Commertial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 




















CNET Ss 











6 THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO,, 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,856 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6 — Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar nortgages, and also by the capi- 
tal of the issu: 


ing Company. 
EASTERN BANKING COMPANY. 
4% Milk Street, Boston. 
Francis A. Osbor., Pres. _ Edw. T. Merrihew, Treas. 


CHARLES A. WILSON, 
94 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 
SAF 


nifaow ana Woreesges for sete. 
INVESTMENT “aiver carerat attention. 
Another Railroad in Receivers’ Hands, 

More money lost by not asking for infor- 
mation; accurate and reliable information 


concerning corporations, especially Rail- 
road Companies, furnished by 


THE INVESTORS’ AGENCY, 


(M. L. SCUDDER, Jr., Prop.) 


240 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AMERICAN 


FINANCE COMPANY, 
96 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


Capital Stock Authorized, - ° $1,000,000 

Capital Stock paid in, - - - 500,000 

A CORPORATE FINANOIAL INTERMEDI- 
ARY AND BUREAU OF INVESTMENT. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS Conducted for States 
Municipalities, Railroad Companies and other cor- 


rations. 
sduND DIVIDEND-PAYING SECURITIES fur- 
nished to Savings’ Banks, Fire and Life Insurance 
companies, Collegés, Trustees of Estates and Pri- 
vate Investors. 
BONDS AND STOCKS Bought and Sold on Com- 
MONEY LUANED to A ed Borrowers on AP 
TOV 
proved Stocks and Bonds. as Collateral Security. 
SYNDICATES FORMED. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 

















CHARLES R. ADAMS, Vice-Pres't. 
OSCAR H, SHORT Secretary, 

















Th- 














February 23, 1888.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





(245) 91 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This omeney isa legal depository for mone . paid 
into court, and is authorizedto act as guardian or 
trustee 


oo ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ Pioton and will yh entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
aswell as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Gro. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES S. SMITH, 

ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR: 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. < 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


GUA RANTEED i howe 
DEBENTURE BO 
TEXAS LO4 NA GEN Ney. 

Capital tuly paid $300,000, Serpies 854,0 

900. 16 years’ experience. Not a dollar los 
INVESTORS, 

If strength and safety in investments have w eight 
ot doa u we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 

ns are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 

oe > valuations based on their actual producing capac- 

ity. a om and iaterest of ail —_ ayable in 

ew York af New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 3. a DERHILL, Manager. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... °$225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage e Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety. Geood Rates, 

or references and further particul address, 
H. E. Ball, Pres’t. oe Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
B.R. Wheeler, Sec’ bi P. T. Bartlett, Ase’t-Sec’ aa 
Topeka. Kan. 1 Devonshire St. Boston. 


The Kansas Loan and Investment Co, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 
Always on hand for Investors. 


°o ° oO; 
6°o. To. 8%o. 

Interest : and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charg 


ina business covering ten 
company huve negotia 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JaMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JoHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
Isaac N. PHELPS, 














ears the officers of this 
400 of Kansas mort- 

gages. Not one foreciosure has been made and not 

one dollar of ci or interest lost. 

N. F. NIEDE. uA DER, » Erencert. 


7s FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest monn in New York, and 
guar nteed by the Western Lox«n ane Trust Company. 
ash Capital and Surplus, 0. 

This Company was organiz ie 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the arm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
full a by our representative before we 
made 

For full information and Peterenges apply to 

W. "“cDONALD, Pre dent, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern OmBce. Nae 2Wallst., N.V 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
dt aaa KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capita $500,000 00 
Add’l 7 tice, ry liability 500,000 00 


Total Guaranty - - - *$1,000,00000 


First ae Loans. 


s COMPANY 
is a, to offer the most 
Y . sseannes First Mortgage 
seven, Fee Cent Loana,and its own 
~ GOLD 


$105,000 Tete ate First Mort- 











gages on property oa three times 
amount o ‘poo deposited with, and 
seclaned to American Loan & st 
Company, New York, a8 qpostahonnan 
ity for each $100, (000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Cold raceme 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. ) = band semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest — at the Third Nat. Bank of New 


York. Over 2.300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities. 
° O. THacueER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
wae Gunrstre, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Cosa Vp. and Gen. Manager. P.E. Emery, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perkins, Sec. BA 
AMBLER, Treas. 
GevItED » Bow York, 187 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, some 
Albany, N, ¥., Tweddle Kuilding, 5 We RB. Bull& Co., A 
1 Schoo ty HD. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 
4th 8t., Frank Skinn 


a information: with nr list of directors, oaenantin, 
etc., furnished on application. 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
en Cre menness Joyees with copttal of Siu0AMe, of 
- ten-year debentures (its own Sbilaat’ ton) socuned 


first mortgages panes with the American 
Loan an and rust Co,, of New York. Abundant 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 BROADWAY. 

Katrance through the Bank. 











St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


Thereis no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by Teason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in ali his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTE 5 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND abel ER AGENT 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ t uads. 
ROWLAND N. BASARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, Vice-Presiden 
JAMES 38. THURSTON, “Sec? y and Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLEP.HAWES 
1. BL JOHN D. KIMMEY, 





‘i hi : 

HOMAS L. WATSON, oan GE A. EVANS 

JULES A oN HARLES. PARSONS 
ALLACE C. ANDREW 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TMBLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Vettes te Ly Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers Ww ) Seemanens 
Guarantee Fund and REQUIRED BY 

camaneemn: 
A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 


. A. Beyer, Geo. W. aintard, Jobn Sakon. Wm. 
eiboiantesden A a S . Wedemeyer, G . C, Clausen, 
J ames Fellows, J LF 4 F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 


Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cua- 
ms collected. We have a very lar, ange list of pruperty 

; \. eferences: rirst 
National Bank, Nt. cent Trust Co., Nationa! German 
Aperteas Bank, . Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicitea. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Capital 8 foot aba "Fosnr nokta 2e2 


und mortgage Notes Guaranteed. interest 

payable at National Bank of the Republic 

N.Y. Under same supervision as Savings 

Banks. Chartered 1872. — of <gutstand- 

Cy ons Limited sa tatute, 

Otnces: Reet 54 Equitable Building; New York, lJ 
Wall St.; Philadelphia. 512 Walnut St. 














8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 
Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1, ~ on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
terest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2. eee. 
Surplus and undivided protits $851 48. 

WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 

Ros OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the wate of New York, at the close 


























of business, F' ora 4th, 1888: 
ESOURCES 
Loans and discounts $2,163,929 81 
verdrafts 33y 73 
250, o8 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 107,616 00 
Due from er national banks............ 206,551 
Real estate, furniture ana fixtures........ 24,220 96 
Checks and other cash items 1,179 5 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 111,969 19 
Bills of other banks...............essseeees 38,189 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
— pesesboceccceses cobscccsocceesseeseoose 15 60 
clean atnedannnnapeunseentebdestbesounse 667,826 45 
pom eee | ae 70,450 00 
Redemption fund with U 
per cent. of circulation 11,250 00 
isd nde nnnincigeauanibilinteidied Joanie tus $5,657,787 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital rom j paid in $250,000 00 
Surplus fund...............es00- 250,000 00 
ST tcccnacenesvsacsecss sosece 98,049 13 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 225,000 U0 
SIDA GIIINIIE, conasascosanpocetengeccsee 569 39 
Individual ‘dene its subject to cheek. - 2,790,714 14 
Demand certilicates of deposit............ 850 00 
CRG SEE vccccsccccsesesecscesecess ; 42,755 28 8 
Ts deennbenénep reagnednksanieaksinnne $3,657, 7a 94 4 


Subscribed am swath SS ts re me iy ye Ted of 
poeranes. 1388. Ww. R. 
Notary Public No. 13 City and County of ice “York. 
Correct—Attest : 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 
MARTIN SCHREUKEISEN. Directors. 
HENRY P. DEGR 


EPORT OF THE CON ane OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the 14th A x cearetts, isss. 


Loans and discounts (see schedule)....... $16,113.497 33 
Overdralts.........ceceeseccseccsessreececees 2,568 04 
. = bonds to secure circulation (par 
Mis. sothinigucbbibaictatnsebeninobsiatiens 50,000 


00 

‘=. “ponds to secure deposit (par value). 1,000,00U 00 
ot stocks, bonds on4 Spertgagen, (mar- 
ket value see schedule)..............5 «+ 
Due from other po mag banks. 


354,440 13 
1,952,944 24 
Due from state and private ba 































bankers (see schedule). 173,876 91 
Real estate...........++. x 811,244 77 
Current expenses and taxes paid 46,951 
Premium on otner United States bonds 

I SE adicancaneds ¢0seee sonsdued 100,000 00 
Checks and other cash items (see omnes 

i mtencnanses thavhegsesshsonsensecdeuesie 54 491 22 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 2,799,315 04 
Bills of other banks. 27 0s 
Specle .......c000. cove 3,834,591 61 
Legal-tender notes. 565,190 00 
United states certificates of deposit for 

legal-tender notes (Sec. 5193, Hev. Stat.). 60,000 0 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund).............. 10,000 00 

Dabal.. cccccesevcec ges vised i $28,438,148 25 
Capital stock paid in.. $5,000,000 00 

Surplus fund.......... 1,540,000 00 

Tne vided profits..... 248,964 Zo 

Dividends unpaid. ..........-.ccceeeceescees 2,722 

ndividual deposits subject to check...... 12,377,959 77 
Demand certificates of deposit ree 95.037 47 
Certified CheckS........s.+s+s000+ 75x, 608 96 
United States deposit........... 1,100,0.0 00 
Due to other national banks............... 5,162,206 $1 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 

2,591,619 01 





Total $28,498,148 25 
Oraes on Dal YorK, CITY ANb COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
L EDW ‘ARD BURNS, Cashier of the American er 
change National Bank of the city of New York, do 
solemuly swear that the above fatement is true to 
the best of my knowledges and belief. 
DWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed pare me this 18th day of 


February, 188. lves WASHBURN, 
2 Public, New York. 
Correct—Attest : 
8. D. BABoo’ 
JNO. T ERRY, Directors. 
DUMO NT CLARKE. 





EFORT OF THE CoPerrien OF THE 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXC GE BANK 
= New Leinag Yb the State of New York ‘a the clese 





KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 58 per cent. profits in less be one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a pa bargain, and are 
“a — a syndicate to handle it. We will my and 

loff in lots. The property < can easily be sol 


of the net profits as the amount 


tions of 
wach Propaiente bear to the entire sum in the 


of the certificate sha 

syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as com 

tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 

ee New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
They are selling rapidly 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
52:2 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


OQ INVESTMENT 
6 to Beirne BONDS 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


EDW. G. ROBERTSON & CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 
Write for our Investors’ Guide. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on !mproved farms 
located in the best portions "3 lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
= Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


“DES MOINES LOAR = TRUST CO.,, 


> ; 38 Park Ro 
Or, R. E. Garpenter, ar’ x Row, NY. 











aveiey, Mth, 188. 





KRESUURCES, 
Loans and di-counts............cccceeeeseee $1,134 590 27 
OVEPEPRTIB. . cccsccocccncccce peccccecs oo 1 50 
U. 8. bouds to secure circulation.. - @ ou 
Other storks, bond and mortgages. poses ° 65.420 WO 
Due from other national banks............ 189,545 6¢ 
Due from state banks and vankers........ 20,006 12 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures........ 61,400 00 
Curreut expenses und taxes paid.......... 1,135 83 


Premiums pald..........sccecsees vee 
«hecks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 















Bills of othe DANKS.........cccce - socccces 

a paper currency, nickels and 
cen 1,048 40 
spec, ° 239,735 00 
ee De eae 103,237 3 

em ption fund with 
(5 per cent, of circulation)................ 10,125 00 
Total....... @ cepepenpeneesane cceceusassee $2,272,214 34 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid i0......s.scseeseeseeeee $500,000 00 
can ocd neceecansnenoes 60,000 OU 
IE III, cs padncackencnbness< 49,587 32 
National a outstanding.. 199,210 00 
Dividends unpaid..... .........ss00. oe 2,409 00 
ndividual Lo subject to check...... 1,588,715 38 
Demand certificates of deponit............. 19,362 85 
Certified checks.... .......+.... 16.650 45 
Cashier’s Saks outstanding. ove 443 39 
Due to other national tanks..... ° 54.895 68 
Due to state banks and bankers. 30,025 21 2% 
ebenenecunsanentenceanecesscah i 212,214 34 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY O¥ NEW YO 
I, CORNELIUS B. OUTCALT, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the ere state- 
ment is true to the best of gf kn»wledge and belief. 
C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day 


of February, 1888. 
W. M. ANDRUS, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
DAVID D. ACKE 


ANTHONY OECHs, Directors. 
D. 8. HALSTEAD, 





BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking A 
ion, at New York City, in the State of New York, 


REE OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
t 
at the close of business t' vebruary léth, 1828: 








CEs. 
{eens A COWIE. vse 0 cvccnscéssccosnsses $ue.eeei 4 
t + bonds to secure ‘circulation, 4g" per ; 
peep epoospeceaghetococessocasahamneste 50,000 00 
U hited Ntates bonds tosecure deposits 1,000,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 000 U0 


ue from other national banks.. 
ioe ae st other banks and bankers. 
Sa vcecanesbrcavhencectess 
Exchanges for Cigaring-house.. 
Bills of other ban 


icepesenbacyness 
ee r notes 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

















per cent. of circulation)..............s06+ 2,250 00 
We sbndennvikenesshtvensndbdubbansdennet $20,826,709 04 
Coptial stock paid in $2.000,000 00 
Surplus fund.... 1,000,000 00 
Un ivided profi 495,002 U9 
National a ou 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.................+ eee 4,940 00 
ndividual depo sits subject to check...... 9,546,972 27 
Demand -—< ware of deposit............ 65,182 24 
Oe RRR ere 2,(06,ut9 64 
United seston a pe pagecsseveseseecucen 1,100,0.0 00 
Due to other nat Boal | bankS............+++ 2,681,908 90 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 1,051,588 90 
Deesoccccanesentsegencces-ceseetgnsean 709 04 


Yo 
L E 3 MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
MASON, Cashier. 


E. 

Subscribed and sworn to vefore me this 16th day of 
February, 1888: HANSON C. GIBSON 
Notary Public ie York County. 
Correct—Attest: 

H. B. LAID ae, 3 
. AMSINCK, - Directors. 
SNSON W. HARD, $ 


EPORT OF THE © ON DITION ee 





CONTINENTAL *NATION BANK 
York, in the ag pom York, at the ‘close of business 
February Mth, 1 

















‘SS RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts... 92 
SPO censesawichdeseetersonsnetecs 562 
U.3s. bonds to secure circulation.. coves 50,000 00 
SS eae 40,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 139,955 41 
Due from other national banks............ 14,220 14 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 22,084 58 
SII. ai.ss00cnavenessbeeteoeanetiod $385,000 00 
eR CUM Do cogs necsasscéusnsedcariwiks 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paic ® - 9,745 65 
Premiums paid............... 12,150 00 
Checks and other cash items 6,868 27 
Exchanges for C sparing aoe 1,373,064 48 
Bills of other banks 12,500 00 
~~~ paper currency nickels and 

aa cscenkscotnenncheeden canes Sebnkestie 90 05 
Specie caenadidedssnaices -- 1,161,569 00 
Legal-tender notes....... 612,114 WO 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)........... .....s+ 2,250 00 

WIR, ccoccvcntecnsapecnasmnansebtnoemeacs $8,542,569 54 


LLABILSSIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... 











8. 
ndividuai deposits subject to check. 2,422,5 
Demand certificates of deposit 
ROCOPTATIOOS, 0.00 ccccccccccceseccecceces - 1,197.8 








Cashier’s checks outstanding. 12,831 89 
Due to other national banks.. -» 2,561,529 89 
Due to state banks and bankers Tod UOT 74 

hannbGeege sei aellednsocdbens ebhsebbanks 5,042,569 54 


"— ALF RED” TMPSON, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do Sa swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the rn: ot my knowledge and belief. 

FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and E, to before = this “tit day of 


February, 188s. Guo. H. Co 
Notary Pubiic, N. Y ‘Unanty, 
Capnect—Attens: 
3. C. SALDWIN ? 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, ¢ Directors. 
DMUND D. RANDOLPH. § 





MU 
EPORT ‘OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 
fan ie New York, at the close of business, FeLruary 







RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................seeee00s $5,484,496 56 
SPOR Sth odhGaadgectcstcesthabescshotene 5,623 91 
Co — Stutes bonds to secure circula- 

Winehhoet genede cbetesb¥ecessd eas eneeteees 100,000 06 
other stocks, bonds and mortgages 5.811 
Due from other nationa) banks..... 252,02 73 
Due from state banks and Senbera 20,424 39 


Real estate, furniture and a 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. aN b 66 
RE WEEE cnsccecssenesscesesee " 22,440 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 92 
se... 








Exchanges for Clearing-hou f 
Bills of other 16,508 00 
Fractional paper curre 
Mi tapeudscblwube+s6c 4,585 09 
Ctkanadacarséncenes 697,794 
Legal-tender note 327, 
U.S. . certabentes of deposit for legal ten- 
penesercsecbcastbsescncecapees. pcannenens 30,000 00 
Redemption fund with United State 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 4,500 00 
WOE . wovccccceconcgsannnsnssbasaniecss cee $5,518,914 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock, paid in. $600,(00 00 
Surplus fund............ nsee on 15,.L06 00 
Un trided protits....... meee 105.696 18 
National bank-notes o ri Oo 
Dividends unpaid..............++.+ 2,788 51 
ndividual deposits subject to chec 2,241, ia uo 
Demand certilicates of deposit... 1b, 298 
Certitiod Checks. ..........+.0+s+00+ 91,617 18 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... 165,117 2 
Due to other national banks........ 1,t40,038 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 34,759 











TER... cacnrsumecservenndeounsseabaninind $5,518,914 78 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County oF NEW YORK, 8s: 

1, ALLEN 8. APGaA Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do enemy swear that the above 
i ~ oem is true, to the best of my knowledge and 

ef. 


ALLEN S. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Isth day of 
February, lss8. WILLIAM M D. PECK, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Aties 
PHINEAS GJ OUMSSURE, ) 


bIG 
E CHRIS TIAN KORNER, 


A Five Year Investment at 
7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Write us for particulars. 


Directors. 








Of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY ie 
IN KANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & '7 per cent, 

Interest semi-annually. Col- 

leetel and remitted free ef est. 









HAVE you MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan M Mortgage Loan Firm. 


inigenteene antics Gut de tree, and 
read the profitabic of 
tne patroas of St Benen 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [% 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[February 23, 1888. 








EPORT OF THE C OR DITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL New York, in 
the —_ of New York, at the “abead of business l'eb. 


Mth, 1 
RESOURC ES. 
Loans —~ J discounts 









$15,690.963, 97 
8.308 26 





United States bonds to secure circulation. 0, Lou 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits... 200.000 YO 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . es 120.602 99 
Due from other national banks - 941,281 41 
Due from state banks and banker 5j,269 45 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 600.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ws BA.8BU 48 
Checks and other cash items............... 35.49 * 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 5,873.60 32 
PEGE GUOD CREB sc ccccccccccccccgsscceses 110,000 Wo 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents. 3,804 55 
BED cccgcvccccccccoceseseess ee escceesoes 2.179.884 50 
Legal-tender notes. ...........0.0+ sessesees 1,780,555 OU 
Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 pe recent. of circulation).. 9,000 00 
Due from U,. Treasurer (other than 

5 per cent. vedempeton SURE. cccccccess 1,L00 00 

a eee ee $27 73h ), 5,669 | 81 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
‘ Tt Pe neccovoveces ate 
Ee 
National bank-notes outstanding....... 
I id ap artaccccunnnedaseees 
Individual deposits subject to check.... 
Demand certilticates of deposit............ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 
United States deposits.......... .....65 sees 
Due to other national banks.............. 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 


$8,200,000 00 
649,000 OU 









39,256 88 
Bale li 





Total $27.545. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.: 
I, HENRY BUCKHOU T, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this I7th day of 
February, 1588. 
D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, / 
FRED’K MEAD, Directors. 
JOHN H. INMAN, J 
EPORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF T 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the St: b a 
New York, at the close of business on’the Mth day of 
February, 1888: 


RESOURCES. 


$2,418,887 10 
100,000 00 
52,000 00 


138.408 52 
510,245 58 





Due from other national ban 
Due my state and private 
bankers...... ° 
Banking’ house.. 
Other real estate ea 
Current expenses and t:xes paid.... 
Premium (market value) on 
bonds for circulation.. 
Premiums on other 
bonds (market value) 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . ‘nn 
A GE OED, scescecescccescepeeoses 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ediscecasuneccans eoeceeees 
Specie—viz.: 
Gold Treasury cer tific ates.. 
Gold Clearing-house certiti- 


34.554 82 














cates 
Silver ‘coin Doilars, $6,703 


fractional, $,4,984 449,729 00 


ren 1. dvscncke chhghesdensete 140,000 UO 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. “on circula- 
DEG & Nendoce eadecevesssscaceseecesoveces 4.500 00 
iccsce gandtopeosesievessoccsvedssieosss $4,200,456 2 


LIABILITES. 








Capital stock pala t RR SRR aS $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund...... Suedeesoqraseooececnes 00.000 OU 
Undivided protits. . adhd hdabademhmebahiendides 22,164 25 
Cc woes notes received from © omp- 
edececccccocce BU, 000 00 
pividends unpaid 5,U58 60 
Individual deposits subject 
OO EE $1,795,118 45 
Demand certificates of de- 
i cstinateabaeueerecseseese 1,795 50 
Certified checks............. 27,678 83— 1,822,592 78 
Due to other national banks............... Sabo74 46 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
tds dhewknesinegeebsduaneryeokeodseessees 310,371 55 








inns xabdddeabeckabencee. Ane cbeneke 4,290,456 62 
a -~S or NEw YORK, CITY AND cou wae or NEW 


Ye 
1, OL WW ER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the C ity of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lith day of 
February, 1#8s ANDREW 8S. HAMERSLE, 
Notary Public, N. 
Correct— Attest: 


EDWD. HALL, JR., 
HENRY Ki. SMITH, 
GEO. STARR, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TAB 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business Febr uary Mth, 188s 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 





5 ? pir ectors. 





$1,855,783 20 
& 33 







SPPRNE TDs vescsoncecscesocesscessecccosesecce 

aw, Ss. bonds to secure circulation.......... €00.000 U0 
U. bonds to secure deposits....... 400.000 vo 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... 713,008 83 


Due from other national banks...... 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 
Keal estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 
Current expenses and taxes oun. . 
Premiums paid.............+.... ° oe 
Checks and other cash items............... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Bills of other banks 





100 
. 819,3 og o4 
Legal-tender notes 


ehoscdccoscceccececcesoccs iE 32348 Ww 
Kedemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of cireulation)................++ 27,000 00 
Sescnern  ebabencccocenessoncceocace $5,450,655 67 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid tn.......sccccccescccccces $00,000 00 
Surplus fund.........ceccccecccecseecee cove 400,000 00 


I a nnacad bn neudavececeuseees' 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 
i a ie ne acl 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 














SET ME ccasccccncce: coccscevceeses 8 544 U3 
United States Geposits. .....ccccccccsccesces “~ 000 4 
Due to other national banks................ MD 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ ‘Sis ) 9 
Ti tctckasatbadebesatessccse cotegeene ~ $5, 4 50,858 67 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yor«K, 
1, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above- named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowle due au belief. 
{SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Isth Soy of 
February, 1888. CHARLES F. ABUKA 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct--Attest: 
WM. H. MACY, Jr 
WM. M. KINGSL AND. 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, § 


7% GOLD Q% 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and pri arm Loans, ana apso- 
lute satisfaction sy wag poo yy Asdy on selected city prop- 
. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 5. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own be: Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for for map. 
re] lo in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


7 son gg County Bank, ‘ 
N.C. MeRRiL1, President. _ NESS ey Kansas. 


For hese 5] loan and full ir formation, appl 
# Water 87., Boston, Mass. 


ee estut 


¢ Direc tors. 


Gy 
call on parties in Boston or vicinity if —- 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business on the 14th day of February, TH88: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ...........ssessesceees $18,465,572 & 


DURTEEIEE, nccctecqnecedocecsccncdvoneececest 5,874 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
GD MD: chaccascedtconcscdncececesscesec 
United States bonds on hand (par value). 
Other stocks and bonds.......4.....+0.-+0++ 
Due from other national banks......--.--- 
« — State and private banks and 
BOT Ein o ccbscccccccccccccss ¢occeeccesesece 
IID, cnccsncansenccedageed 
Current ae and taxes paid.. 
Checks and other cash items...... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ee 
Biils of other banks........ ......+0sssesees 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
-— 
s 








Due from U. 5. Treasurer (other than 5 











per cent. redemption Pbceens secdes 
DUBE. ccccccccave secdcucgse coccconceccese $20,925,290 42 
LIABILITIES : 
Capital stock paid in $500,000 00 
Surplus fund....... 5,000,000 U0 
SU ENE, 0 00000. coeseongacees ane 469,161 83 
State bank circ ulation outstanding. ....... 10,874 OO 
i a re 625 0 
Indiv ae deposits subject 
et An caddmidinedserarane $18,903,602 96 
uanaed Certificates of de- 
90,595 98 
430,654 21 


427,524 1 
19,852,177 26 


Due to other national banks............... 3,916,741 94 
Due to state and private banks and 
I ccnvcccccvcctssecsses seezesvescesce 1,875,710 59 
NOOR, sc cnsscnenssenedaammenemenconenenh $50,925, mes 42 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 


I, WM. J. QUINL AN, Jr., cashier of the C hemicai 
National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and anenieel — me this 17th day ‘or 
February, 188. Ro T G. ROBERTS, 
moteey Public. ‘Ton York County. 


ROOSEVELT 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 


Correc ie 
im Directors. 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION, oF THE 

NATIONAL BAN BLIC, at 
New York. in the State ot New’ York, “a ‘-_ close of 
business Kebruary om 1888 

















cS0U RCES. 
Loans ons GRRISEREE, ccnsescvccsvesccosecesess + 858 ro S 
Overdratts. ........00eeecseeeseseees . 
oh —- to secure circulation. 50.000 w 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits 850.009 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 637.008 06 
Due from other national bauks..........--. 929,875 51 
Due from state banks and bankers.......- 69,122 73 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures........ 657.684 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 1.597 46 
IE, SE nicuanichcadentasngsieoenteoss 142,001 51 
Cc _— — and other cash 
L eateraeeacnmmnaianece $11,052 63 
Exe hanes for Clearing- ° 
Desece Specseoeeseoe® eee 445,575 97 
Bills of other banks.. 28,027 UO 
b'ractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents 52 Tt 
i cnticscaiestedee 2,206,644 OS 
Legal-tender notes 539,370 UU 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) heeasodsesosotecs 2,250 0O— 5,228,050 34 
i cisctccbe - Sevgededaseetuintnanceenen $14,413,592 60 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............sseee+- 
EERE TELE a x 
National bank-notes outstanding........ 2.200 OO 
Dividends unpaid................. nae 19,448 OU 
oO deposits subject 
eeecpscnendeddccecace $2,705,998 O1 
Deniand certificates of de- 
ecccesececoes coesococecce 76.760 53 
Cc ertitied "7 SS 110,040 60 
Cashier’ s checks outstand- 
Nn 005 5046esbessectsesetccnes 70,050 00 
U nited States deposits...... 909,687 25 
a ee other national 
budecehddecetangsetrsces 6,561,683 12 
Due" to state banks and 
BOGIE. occncocece coce svved 1,665,791 76— — 12,09, 961 29 
DORAL, ccesvecccssevescosccceveccoccccsceses $14,413,582 6 rh 
STATE OF Be Ww YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Washier of the above- named 


bank do Bal swear that the baw god ~ ra is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ope be lief 

E. H. PULLEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Mth day of 


February, 8x8. 
J.P. KOHLEN, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNOX, ) 
CHAS. R. FLINT, > Directors. 
SUMNER R. STONE, ) 





1 EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, of the city 
of New York, at the close of business February Mtn, 


8X8. 








$7,082,165 76 
Overdrafts. .. wt T4 
U.S, bonds to secure c 








Other stocks, and bonds............+0+0.+0+. 3. 
Real estate banking-house.... pre 200,000 00 
EE POE crvevesacvscerenes Snes 70,000 WW 
ON Se eae 
Legal-tender notes........... 
Bills of other banks.......... 44 
Checks and other cash 
Pi cvese asevessguastee ose 7,471 35 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Me scconeccccosisetamseree 671,952 37 
Due from national banks.... 876,892 76 
Due | am State banks and 
PR cccceccssssosecescoce 21,319 97 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CUPSTIRSIOR).. 0.0.00 cccesccceses 45,000 00 
———— 3,820,151 13 
Pe nccticcndiaktaena veccsediwise sxdues $11,675,2 578 63 65 
LIABILITIES 
Cagetal stock paid Im......cccsccccccccccccese 
NE Pn accdéscencovcecesoccees 
Undivided profits, net............... 


National bank-notes outstanding. . 
Div sends Pisaduadcdteneeteotesecseoees 
Deposi 









State banks and bankers.. 
Demand certiticates of de- 





9,228,444 O1 


_ 11,075,578 65 
J SOUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, , RED? K B. SCHENC K, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my xnow ledge and belief. 
SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
February, 188s. F. A. RYAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County, 
Correct—Attest: 
WM. C. BROWNING, 


GEO. W. CROSSMAN, 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


FP, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 

Nos. 3 and 5 Bread or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH Or PIces, 200 BROADWAY, AND 9 SPRING 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 








Directors. 





= on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 





BrORt OF THE CORDIZION OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND ADERS’ ag wy 
BANK OF NEW YORK, < Sor York, in the State 
of New York, at the close of business on the l4th day 
of February, isss. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..................see006 $19,116,824 16 
6 yo pa ce entheppeves se ecgepesooseceseoese 604 
8. Go to secure circulation.......... 1,100,000 00 
Oiher stocks, bonds and mortgages..... 4.500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 860,077 26 
| | my state and private banks and 
peewncesesssonsucccesdnecsoccesoese 18,640 71 
Banking] a le eRe 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 27,242 
Checks and other cash items.............. 178,541 46 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 1,886,551 70 
I Rs dnanctadnunsapadecen see 79,973 WO 
a paper currency, nickels and $20 09 
sigtdapavedsdenstuscdbebisestmanvereeens 82 
Pn viz: 
SM tebesccoesinerensece 5,000 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 2,240,000 W 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 
—_ Treasury Certifi- 
b caapasemenceoetencccnces 20,000 0U— 4,288,000 00 
Legal: tender i ivssdvasaninatiosstastesat 804,565 00 


S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
tender notes (>ec. 51% Kev. Stat.)........ 


Redemption fund with U. Ss. Treas- 
peer C (not more than 5 per cent. on circu- 
a 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... 
Undivided profits 
National bank 
Mey ye we cgccenscesacccace 
State bank circ 
Dividends unpa 
Individual deposits subject to 











Si bbicinnchdibasnecrethenss $8,817,518 66 
Demand certificates of de- 

ead iiawiiel onadékéhaieniie 10,158 36 
Certitied checks............... 569,590 39 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

ME ceccaveccvocnocoegescseseccs 356,781 85— Rony 249 26 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 81.061 57 
~— to state and private banks and bank- 

VeRevenseesesssoncenseseeoetetasoousseess 3,463,502 50 
TE. cesccancistetientthetnnasnnmmesaiinn $29,520,038 69 


STATE OF NEW_ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York. one 
1, EDWA RD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the pmpert- 
ers’ und Traders’ National Bank of New York, 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
S=DWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and sutncribed before = this 17th day of 
February, 1888. UIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 


. H. PERKINS, JR.. 
K. THUR 
JLIL USCATLIN, JR., 


Correct—Attest : 


‘ Directors. 





EFOR? oO} OF THE EB COR DITION OF Fact 


New York, at the close of business, kebruary Mth, 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .........ccccsscccccess ona, ons 44 
OVOTEFAENE... 000 cccceccccrccdecceneccccccccce to 61 

8. bonds to seeure circulation......... 300, Ww Ww 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 85,236 30 
Due from other national banks............ 309,515 59 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 7.090 0% 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... Secon > U3 
ine coc cdncasapedbebeesecseece 3 vu 
Checks and other cash items.... A 19,358 03 





Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 


581,422 52 
Bills of other banks 


55,487 00 


Pn esneamhadne 
SY aa eae 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of cireulation)............... 


TR os ecbisandoctndésmasteccossduitoned Rew 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ 
Surplus fund.......... 
Undivided profits........... 
National bank-notes outstanding. 
rare 
Individual deposits subject to ae 
Demand —— of deposit.. 
Certitied checks...... ......... 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
Due to other national banks.... 
Due to state banks and bankers. 





15,500 00 









° $5 471, S25 5 02 
STAT y YORK, C ‘TY OF NEW YORK, 33. 

I, ALYRED “M. BUL ih “ ushier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of yy Prey ze and belief. 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ~ 4, me this = Lig of 

February, 1888. GEO. H. Co 
Notary Public. 





Correct—Attest : 
D. G. BACON, 
YM. H. MALE, 


WM. H. ‘ 
EUGENE DUTILH, 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
ERS’ BANK, at New York.in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, February lith, 1888: 
ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................++5 
OVOPOPAIS. .... 06... eerereeeeeesseceee ee 
-5. bonds to secure circulation..... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Due from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture and —- 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
PE ccnnscnesensegnsccce 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other ban 


Directors. 




















(5 per cent. of circ alten. 15,500 00 
WAR ctcndpedecctade: en 9htt capenvededies $2,852,093 31 
LIABILITIES. 
I ORI ROD BR occ cccccsssnsccctcceses $300,000 00 
Surplus - paaseces ° 250.000 00 
Undivided profits.................... es 37,935 38 
National ben ros outstanding.......... 251,970 ¢ 
cadens cadgbaseenvaseel 1,842 33 
individual deposits subject to check..... 1,958,098 11 
Demand eg Of Geposlt....ccccccce 7,844 22 
SE SI escthckcatamedsscvesscceceos 24,596 79 
Due to other 5 national banks..... 19,805 18 
Due to state banks and bankers 10 
cok nnicnladibiedtipalishdaniainenuindine $2,852,093 31 
peaee ov N YEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 


iL Wii. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
fegrmnens is true to the best of my en ledge and be- 

M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
‘Subscribed and sworn to before a this I6th day of 
February, 1888. . KENNEDY, 
Notary. Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
G. G. BUT NOEER BOPP, } 
H. SILBERHORN, - Directors. 
JOHN WILKIN, ) 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent. Nat, Ger.-Am’n Bank Bullding. 
invests for Ss Correspondence Solicit 
Send for printed ma 


Saint Paul State A’ 1 Tmericaa SuretvCo.,of New York. 


0 Net I nterestGuaranteed by the | 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 





‘eee my TRUST Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 






¢ Ad Paid-up. soeeta $1, 199:89 

a ‘Liability.. fh Sona ye ves secesnag mY 208: 3 
ures secu first mort eae improved 

real qutate held by the Mercantile Trust Co.,.New York. 


articulars. 
SR RVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO. 
288 Broadway, New York city 








————...., 
es 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NATIONAL PARK BA x 
the close of business Pobenary Nach, 1888: York City, at 
mud OURO ES. 












Loans and discounts.. eoeneeeeeseccee 
Overdraft va oinds Go eetne cieeiagics: $18,228,798 $1 
nited States bonds to secure cizeulasion. } 
United States bonds to secure deposi ari 4 
Other stocks, bonds, ete.................... 8U8,899 3p 
Due from other national banks...... ..... 1,660,‘ 08 67 
Due from state and private banks —.... 
Real estate Samiking-Sense.. seeeee eecee Layer EY 
Other real estate.............. 77,763 37 
Premiums paid. S cciatidiaeicadiadamih hed 74.759 93 
Checks and other cash items. . 498 47 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ie 1,760, 153 08 
Bills of other banks.........../.....- - "15555 09 
Fractional currency, nickels, and cent: 1 


Specie 


a fund with United States 
me, re 
Due from U. 38. Treasurer.. 





LIABILITIES 
Cc = ow wa stock paidin 
Surplus............ 


S.... 


Cashier’s 3 ate eneee 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing ones. 
Due to Ly national ae 


Crs...... Ceerccrcccccececesessceccces 


2 8515 53 





inten babudesté\ddindted sunimtiaaneeee ol al, 535,91 
STATE OF wan YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Tous ie 3 s 
1, E. K, WRIGHT, Cashier of the Nationa Park 
Bank, New York City, do solemnly swear that the 

above Gagemens is true, to the best os anata owl 


and K. WR Cashier. 
Sw — ‘to and subscribed before a this Vth day of 
February, 1588. GEO. 8S. HICKOK, 
Notary Public, New York County, 


Correct—Attest : 
GEO. H. POTTS, ) 
V. MUMFORD MOORE, ‘ Director 
CHAS. ST#RNBACH, '§ : 


spon OF THE CONDITION 0 
EAST RIVER NATIO K, rae 
York, inthe State of New York x 4 ~~ of busi- 
ness on the Mth eat 8 aeumary: 1888. 





Loans and discounts 





$659,759 96 


Overdrafts 138 
U. 5. bonds ak. mer. 

value) 4 perc 90,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to as deposits (par value) 

4 per cents 400,000 00 
Other . stoc : 

(market value) 216,756 2 
Due from other national banks......./.."" 55,002 B 
Due from state and private banks and 

SA cnidnpnisaamhnadacatiedaanciadiultaten meas: 6,508 15 


Banking house... 
Otoer real estate 























Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 2,772 50 
Premiums(market valve) on bonds for 

i isitn cc ctndtensieaseudenk abkden 72,469 44 
Checks and other cash items.. 25,819 95 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 67 600 51 
Bills of other bankS..............ccssesceees 5,086 00 

nickels and 
nSia rishi anmeivce Suevededes Sseenecseceren 980 85 
d coin $10,848 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates....... 56,900 UO 
Gold clearing-house mem yy 205,000 Ou 
Silver coin— lars.... $6,000 
‘ractional. 3,981 U0—10,881 00 
Silver Treasury certificates 

(Act Feb. 28th, 1878)............. 8,200 0O—- = 00 
Legal-tender A REE A OR 8.966 00 
U. S. certificates of de eposit for legal- 

tender notes (Sec. 5193 Rev. Stat,)....... 10,000 08 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treusurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on ciicula- 

ppd aitiaiaen: Riheatuattenbadetesncontaaaee 4,050 00 00 

ied accncncenanene 3. werimteeneensceti $2,061,712 2 8 e 

LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid f!.....cccccccsssccccocce $250,000 00 
Surplus —.-. . 50,000 
Undivided p' 87,08 © 
Cc treuietine t notes eevee from Comp- 

i caishad Up dddouseeeeaw scucngecesiese $1,000 0 
eS EEE EIEN 048 
a depesits subject. to 

Se SP See er #1,131,071 96 
Demand certificates of de- 

Si tcticnensonnsvoustinns cence 4.198 52 
Certified Checks. .....20.. ccces 14.509 05— 1 ery 4 53 
United States deposits .............ceeees 0,000 Ov. 

I ., sethescntigmmesiesdvesd cutereisenss 041, 712 62 


$2,0/ 
Sraté ob ad YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. ss.: 
E. NE LL, Cashier of the East River 
National ia do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true tothe best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 4 day of 
February, sts. WILBUR F. SMIT 
Notary Public, No. 160, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES JENKINS, " 
DAVID BA 


Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, \ 





Reta s OF THE C PUPITION OF THE 

N NATIONAL BANK New York, in 
the - tate < New York, at the close of business Feb- 
ruary Mth, 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... es \ 019 99 
Overdrats DD. asus «bpsbetarcadectesds 31,950 52 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . “6 ww, 
U. 3. bonds to secure deposits... ... ‘ 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . 551,681 2 
Due from other national banks..... 116,260 47 
Due from state banks and banker 11,511 63 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 7,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid 11,777 lz 
EE MD cc cncacceaapeedtoc 27,500 00 
Checks and other cash items. 7,500 41 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house. 101,361 4 
POERES OF CENGP BAMNB. 2.600682 0s cccccccccns 32,904 00 
— paper currency, ‘nickels and . 
Picccrabsdeee PES RE SF M1¢ 
Spec > pinitiiRccks cess 1,005,125 65 
Legal tender notes 29,303 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Giroulatioa)... Weenedactsees wee ° 2,250 00 
$4,225,896 98 
AABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid - weospectvensé Beaceneee oes 
~~ PM vachinch¢ gucbdeasctvendece cperte 
ivided profits MAeetaennawennisseeteenonse 


Individual deposits subject to « Sock: 
Demand ae of deposit 
SE SEN wencastodcchssebescccsocce nae 
Cashier’s es outstanding 
ip My ME cencicckisidecenesecdeccocsesees 
Due to other national Re Micsacrecdaceress 
Due to stute banks and bankers............ 


225,118 02. 





Sp peneussnnre Reseneseceneereesedaen $4,328,295 £95 98 
NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
3 ae CORNELL, Cashier of the hove panel 
bank, do solemnly swear that the neve | ——- is 
true, ‘to the best of my ek an ief. 
i * RNECL” Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betewe. me this i7th day of 
February, 1888. H. WAYNE, 
Notary Public, N, Y. Co. 
Correct -attest: 
THOS. L, JAMES, 


WM. D. SLOANE. : Directors. 
H. WALTER WEBB, i es 


NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

oO est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 
HE EQU ITA BLE MORTGAGE © 


Cc hes Se eatcasat atch Sack ity . 00.600. 
apie MiG WAY, New teres” 
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Commercial. 


OBITUARY. 


ALFRED S. BARNES died on Friday last 
at his residence in Brooklyn after an ill- 
ness of five months. As the head of the 
publishing house of A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
publishers of school and music books, 
largely the former, his name was proba- 
bly almost as widely known throughout 
the United States as that of any other 
man. 

Mr. Barnes was in the fullest meaning 
of the term, a self-made man, He never 
has been in any other kind of business 
than that of books from the time when, 
at the age of sixteen years, he aecepted a 

sition as clerk with the publishing house 
of Messrs. D. F. Robinson & Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., at a salary of $30 a year and 
his board. Mr. Barnes began his career 
as publisher with a resolution that he 
would publish good books only. He en- 
tered upon this resolution as he conduct- 
edevery business enterprise of his long 
life, from principle, not tor revenue. Mr. 
Barnes was a long-sighted, clear-headed, 
conservative and at the same time ener- 
getic and pushing business man ; in fact, 
he possessed almost all the attributes going 
to make «a successful business man. He 
wasaman of the highest reputation; his 
word was as good ashis bond. He ex- 
emplified his principles by making large 
contributions to charitable institutions in 
addition to his large-handed generosity 
in a private way of which the public 
knew nothing. It would be well if the 
lives of all our business men were modeled 
after the same pattern as that of Alfred 
8, Barnes. 


2 
> 


DRY GOODS. 








BUSINESS still continues to be compara- 
tively brisk in the market for dry goods, 
and is evidently the exception to the pre- 
vailing dullness that seems to surround 
other branches of trade. The demand for 
cotton fabrics is quite active, and a large 
distributive movement is being experi- 
enced inspring and summer goods. Buy- 
ers arecommencing to become more nu- 


merous upon the market, which indicates 
that the necessities of the consumer have 
pretty well absorbed the stocks on hand, 
which now require replenishmentin order 
to meet the current demands. The job- 
bing department of the trade has been 
noticeably active during the week, from 
the influx of retail buyers who are reas- 
sorting and replenishing their stocks. All 
the attractive lines of wash dress goods, 
ginghams, sateens, batistes, lawns etc., 
were largely dealt in, and the volume of 
business footed up very satisfactorily. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS 


GOODS. 

There was considerable activity in tye 
distribution of staple cotton goods 
throughout the week, tho new business 
was somewhat restricted; still the pros- 
pects are encouraging and large sales are 
expected in the near future. The jobbing 
trade was more active in some quarters, 
and the reserve stocks of large jobbers are 
being heavily drawn upon by package 
buyers. Brown sheetings and drills are 
moving steadily at firm prices and many 
makes continue scarce. Bleached sbirt- 
ings, cambrics, wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and sateens are well sold up and 
firm in price, and flat-fold cambrics and 
filesias are in light supply. Cotton flan- 
nels are very firm. Colored cottons are 
Mmoderate request and firm, and white 
goods are moving steadiry. 

Afair demand has been experienced for 
dress ginghams, cords, staples, seersuck- 
tts, chambrays, fancy weaves, fine Scotch 
%phyrs, napped tennis suitings, etc. 
Crinkles remain quiet and prices are low 
and in buyers’ favor, but stocks are not bur- 
densome, the production of these goods 
having been very light for some time past. 
Are-order demand of moderate propor- 
tons is reported for all-wool cashmeres, 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The presence of a number of out of 
wn clothiers in this department of the 
trade has been conducive of creating a 
letter demand, and the purchases made 
darmg the week, while not of extraordi- 
lary character, doubtless reach a larger 
otal than has the business of previous 
weeks this month. Some makes of fur- 

ver overcoatings are now sold closely 
to production, and plain goods are 
very fair position. The more staple 

tacter beaver and worsted cloakings 
*ealso in rather better shape now than last 
“aon, Satinets in attractive patterns con- 
tue to meet with good sale, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The im ports for dry goods at this port for 
past week and since January Ist,1888, 














pare as follows with the same period 
t year. 


For the week. 


1888. 1887. 
red at the port... $3,209,003 $3,270,889 
own ON market... 3,049,453 3,477,088 





Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 








READING NOTICES. 


POTATOES THAT TOOK THE PRE- 


MIUM. 
H. J. BAKER & BRo., N. Y.: 

Dear Sirs:—I used your Potato Manure with barn- 
yard manure at the rate of 200 by per acre; got 
a yiele of 200 bushels per acre of best potatoes I ever 
saw. I took some to Berkshire County Agricultural 
Society fair and received first premium on them. 
did not wash the potatoes, they were so smooth and 
nice. I prefer your Ferti:izer to any I have ever 
used for potatoes. I have = on eral kinds. 

sc ys 


RF. SMITH, 
December 24th, Richmond, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE California State Board of Trade, inaugurated 
for the purpose of disseminating reliable information 
regarding the State and its resources, representing 
the several counties, will gladly answer inquiries or 
send printed matter pertaining to the resources of 
California. AddressUalifornia State Board of Trade, 
16and 18 second Street, San Francisco, Cal.—( Adv.) 


THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK 
COMPANY. 


THE F. Howard Watch & Clock Co. are so well 
known throughout the United States as reliable 
manufacturers of clocks of all sorts, sizes and de- 
scriptions, from the tinyclock which can be carried 
in the pocket to the immense church clock, that it is 
almost superfluous to call the attention of our readers 
to the many excellent productions of their manufac- 
tory. Svffice it is to say, that any one in needof any 
sort of a clock for any pur whatsoever, can do no 
better than to patronize this old established com- 
pany. 











_ 


“What ye sow, that shall ye alsoreap.” If we sow 
geen seed, we may confidently expect good results; 

ence it behooves every man and woman to care- 
fully consider where the best seed may be obtained, 
Seed that is warranted pure, fresh, and raised on his 
own farms, is what the veteran seed grower, James 
J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass.,offers the public, 
and his well-known ag > makes his warranty a 
valuable one. Send for his 1888 Catalogue. 


> 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS. 


Messrs. J. W. BLACK & Co., of No. 333 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., are prepared at all times to do 
any work in their line including, copying, views, 
groups, as well as furnishing the best apparatus 
with skillful operators for illustrated lectures. 











SIX AND SEVEN PER CENT. 


THE attention of our readers who have money to 
invest, is called to the advertisement in our financial 
columns ot the Eastern Banking Company, of 43 Milk 
Street, Boston. They offer two securities, one bear- 
ing 6 per ceat. being their Debenture Bouds secured 
by first mortgage upon selected farms inthe West, 
=a 7 per cent. first mortgages upon similar se- 
curities. 

Correspondence is solicited by the company which 
will receive their prompt attention. 


THAT $800 STEINWAY PIANO. 


GOV. HILL’s JEFFERSONIAN SIMPLICITY—HE 
PURCHASES AT THE EXPENSE OF THE 
STATE, AN $800 STEINWAY GRAND AS A 
COMPANION TO THE “HAINES 





BROS.,”’ 
WHICH WAS CLEVELAND’S PRIDE.—(From 
the N. Y. Times.) 

The New York press are much exercised over thes 
fact that Governor Hill, in arranging for the tefit- 
ting up of his new mansion in Albany, purchased at 
the expense of the State, a *Steinway” grand piano 
for $800. 

This has called forth a whirlwind of criticisms 
from the press. The New York Tribune wishes to 
know where the Governor got his authority from for 
such adisplay of extravagance. 

The New York Times heads an article “Gov. Hill’s 
Recklessness,” and says the expenditure is likely to 
cost h'm dear. 


The public must be well aware that the Executive 


Mansion at Albany has had “~s parlors for many 
years a 

“HAINES BROS.” UPRIGHT, 
and many an idle hour has Grover Cleveland passed 
by playing “On to the White House” and other select 
tuneful strains. 

But our present unaffected and modest Governor, 
although suffering, when necessary, from attacks of 
Jeffersonian simplicity, is not content with being 
“ Upright,” but also desires to be “Grand,” and for 
that purpose does not think that the music frum the 
“ Haines Bros.” piano, although it has delighted a 
Patti, charmed a Nilsson, and enraptured a Gerster, 
can sufficiently bring to his soul that rapture of mel- 
ody and pleasure which a Democratic Governor needs 
in his bachelor days. 

Little did Governor Hill imagine that in purchasing 
a “Steinway” Grand for the Executive Mansion it 
would call forth the criticism of the press and place 
his very position in jeopardy. 

Happiness and contentment reigned in the parlors 
of the Executive Mansion while the “ Haines Bros.” 
piano was there, and now that discord and trouble 
have appeared, Governor Hill can only thank his high 
artistic aspirations for wishing to possess an instru- 
ment that would be grand, cost $800, and be paid for 
by the State,—Freund’s Music and Drama. 








DIED. 
WHITHED—In this city, Feb. 5th, 1888, of “ Pott’s Dis- 


ease of the Spine.”’ FREDERICK M, son of Marshall 
and Elizabeth J. Whithed. Aged, 17 years. 





Constable Ke C 
Lyons’ Silks. 


SPRING 1888. 


Moire Ombre Raye Glace, 


MOIRE FRANCAIS GLACE, 
SURAH GLACE. 


Plain, Stripe and Check Bengalines. 


Proadoveuy KH ith ot. 


NEW YORK. 





L, 0. HOPKINS. JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


President; Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


627-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial attention to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camel-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
wires of the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
ventilated bedroom. But to secure this with immu- 
nity from the evileffects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger’s system fully provides 
forthis. Says the London Times: “ The possibility 
of thus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advartages of the 
System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), ina word, everywhere where cotton and 
HMnen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slum berer, these cashmere 
and woolen sheets are never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination 6f these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impcssible 
toobtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Orders promptly filled, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn, New York. 


“THE DIANE.” 


Particular attention is invited to 
our new French Corset, ‘‘ The 
Diane,”’ ranging in price from $1.50 
to $5.50 each. Our customers are 
cordially invited to examine these 
most excellent Paris-made Corsets, 
which combine new features in 
style and shape and are absolutely 
controlled by us for the United 
States. 





Mail orders receive careful as well 
as promptattention. Mention The 
Independent.” 


James McCreery & Co, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 





NOTICE. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. a 

This Association expends annually about $25,000 in 
judicious relief after careful inquiry and visitation 
by its own visitors at the homes of the poor. During 
the year end Sept. 30th, 1887, over 9,890 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, gicthing. blankets, 
etc.; 7,060 meals and lodgings furnished to single per- 
sons; 386 tenement houses were inspected and report- 
ed. All cases referred to the Association will be im- 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Blank forms furnished on application, as 
well as full information. Contributions earnestly 
solicited. 

JOHN PATON, President. 

Rost. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 


HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary, 








ealth for Invalids—Best climate on Earth for 
Consumptives. Wealth in fruit growing; Happi- 
ness Follows. Three railroads; fine markets; excellent 
openings. Religious & educational advan . Great 
resources. Particulars free.Wm.Pabor,Canon City,Col 
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TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and wabinese, Cases, Stands, etc 
E OUTFITS 


COMPLET 6 
Engravers’ TURKEY BO D, Machinests 








JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 


P 
Y 
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East cor, FOLTON & U' i Sts. N. Y. 





Susurance. 


JUST LIKE ALL THE REST. 


WE have before us a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet, styled ‘‘ Form 44,” and issued by 
the St. Lawrence Life Association, which 
has been for some five years located in 
Temple Court, in Beekman Street in New 
York City. The association is one of the 
numerous co-operatives which pretend to 
insure lives, and which cause people to 
believe that their lives are insured, when in 
reality they have only a worthless certifi- 
cate, which speaks of insurance, and 
merely refers to the subject. 

This particular organization is hardly 
worthy of notice except in so far as it is a 
representative of its class, and of the 
thousands which have gone before it, and 
of the other thousands which are wait- 
ing their turn, to go to their doomed 
failure. It was organized in 1882. As 
is usual with these organizations, it pre- 
sented itself to the public with a large 
array of names of prominent business 
men as backers and giving to it a certifi- 
cate of character. Men who would scorn 
to be a party to anything of the nature of 
a fraud either lent their names to the as- 
sociation freely, or allowed them to be 
used. To the public, the organization 
said: ‘‘ Do you see the names we quote, 
and to whom we ‘refer by permission’? 
Is it not certain that we are safe and that 
our plans are correct, and that we can 
surely do what we say we can, when 
we are supported by such men?” And 
thus its business commenced, and with 
these names to bolster it up its business 
grew, and for whatever occurred these 
men should be held responsible morally, 
for if they did not know what they were 
doing they should have known, and but 
for them the abominable affair would 
never have had any material existence. 

The following is a list of the men who 
are responsible for the actions of the St. 
Lawrence Association, for without these 
names it could not have moved : 


JOHN J. BARNSDALL, President. 

Cyrus T. Mercatr, M.D., Sec’y and Treas. 

CHARLES H. Lovett, Counsel. 

E. VALENTINE Buck, M.D., Medical Director. 
At Heme Office, from 8 to 4 p. ., daily. 


DIRECTORS: 

J. WHEELER HARDLEY, Sec’y National Board of 
Marine Underwriters. 

THOMAS MARTINDALE, Wholesale Grocer, Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia. 

A. 8. RALsTon, Oil Producer, Titusville, Pa. 

Cyrus T. METCALF, M.D., Warren, Ohio. 

E. VALENTINE Buck, M.D., 147 W. 46th Street. 

W. D. ARCHBOLD, Insurance, N. Y. 

JOHN J. BARNSDALL, Insurance, N. Y. 


WE REFER BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING 
GENTLEMEN : 
JoHN D. ARCHBOLD, Standard Oil Co., 26 Broad- 


way. 

L.M. Birzs, of Bates, Reed & Cooley, 345 Broad- 
way. 

Hon. Witasam E. BLoopGoop, Manufacturer, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y U. S. Mutual Accident 
Association, 320 and 322 Bioadway. 

L. H. Smrrn, President Petroleum Exchange, 
aud Stock Board, N. Y. 

We aon President Oil City Trust Co., Oil 

ity, Pa. 

CHARLES M. CARTER, President Maverick Oil 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

FRANKLIN H. TINKER, Root & Tinker, Publish- 
ers, Tribune Building. . 

W. A. OLMsrepD, Importer and Publisher of 
School Supplies. 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Hon. JOHN H. FiLaaa, Lawes. United Bank 
Building, Broadway, cor. Wall. ‘ 

Prof. Mitton B. Gorr, Chancellor Western Uni- 
versity, Allegheny City, Pa. 

These names are published in large type, 
and in connection with the following 
statements : e 


‘*Trustees for Death and Reserve Fund, 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, es- 
tablished over fifty years, capital and sur- 
plus over $3,000,000.” 

‘*The true plan.” 

‘* Equity, economy and permanency.” 

‘Tt is absolutely permanent.” 

‘“‘The plan of the St. Lawrence Life 
Association is a common-sense method.” 

“The cost will be materially reduced 
from these figures.” 

‘“‘The policy contract provides through 
the reserve for any possible excess that 
might occur, but the combined experience 
of life insurance shows that such a condi- 
tion will never occur.” 

“Twenty per cent. is set aside as a re- 
serve fund for the exclusive benefit of the 
policy-holders.” 

‘** After the expiration of each period of 
five years, an additional insurance bond 
will be issued, bearing equal interest with 
Government bonds.” 

Then follow statements that the profits 
of the association are to be divided among 
members, and not among officers. Then 
statements are made which are sufficient- 
ly misleading to cause people to be- 
lieve that in a very short space of time 
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their insprance will become self-sustain- 
ing. and that with the payment of a few 
dollars for a few years the insurance will 
be paid up,and will thereafter cost nothing. 
Great care is taken to make prominent 
the statement, ‘‘ Agents are not permitted 
to publish circulars or other adv rtise- 
ments that have not been approved at the 
home office.” There is also the usual 
amount of abuse of the regular life in- 
surance companies. 

The association has failed, and has 
upon its shoulders crimes for which its 
officers should be punished. We would 
that there was some law to accomplish 
this, but its papers and its contracts were 
so shrewdly drawn that no punishment 
can be meted out to them, and its officers 
are already engaged turning over the re- 
mainder of its dupes to the Citizens’ Mutu- 
al Life Association of New York City, of 
which L. M. Bates is President, he being 
one of the gentlemen referred to by per- 
mission. 

It is just the usual history. For the 
first four years the St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion had but few losses. At the begin- 
ning of 1887 the laws of average came 
upon them, assessments were sent out 
thick and fast. and were responded to, 
but as loss followed loss. and as average 
asserted itself, members dropped out, until 
a membership of nearly three thousand 
went down te about fitteen hundred. and 
here the boasters of a year ago called a 
halt and tried to make assessments once 
in each sixty days. But notifications of 
losses came in until the association was 
hopelessly swamped. These officers were 
not without brains, however. They re- 
fused to make further assessments, and 
could not be compelled to do so except by 
the appointment of a receiver. They 
thereupon proposed to some twenty 
widows that they take about thirty-five 
per cent. of the face of their certificates 
and settle. This amount their boasted 
reserve was sufficient to pay, and hav- 
ing set such a plan in motion, they 
went deliberately to work to transfer the 
remaining fifteen hundred to tne Citizens’ 
Association. 

Our personal attention has been called 
to several of the deceived families. In 
securing them for membership all sorts 
of wild statements were made. The in- 
surance was colored up even more highly 
than it would appear from the statements 
we have published. But the widows and 
the heirs of more than twenty bereaved 
and deceived families are compelled to 
take a mere pittance of the amount of the 
supposed insurance. and they hasten to 
take this pittance, even, fearing that the 
whole smount will vanish and nothing be 
realized. There is something almost 
ludicrous in the peddling of the remain- 
ing members to an institution almost pre- 
cisely like the one which has failed. The 
Citizens to-day is what the St. Lawrence 
was a year ago. Its boasts are not less, 
and its principles not greater. It hopes 
for better luck, not remembering that 
luck cannot form a part of legitimate life 
insurance. At the beginning of the last 
year it had assets invested amounting to 
$8,558.80. It had had a year’s income of 
$52,608.78, and out of this had expended, 
upon Mr. Bates and his associates, $43,- 
862.69 for expenses, or nearly the whole 
of it. Inits abilty to furnish insurance 
it is like a bark canoe by the side of a reg- 
ular ocean steamer about to cross the 
ocean. And yet, be it remembered, the 
officers who have caused widows and 
orphans td’ weep, and who have con- 
signed them to lives of poverty by their 
deceptive plans and statements, have s<- 
lected this luttle bit of a whiff of a corpo- 
ration of an age of less than two years to 
care for the balance of its membership, 
and very probably sold them out by the 
head. 

There are no mild or mannered words 
sufficient to express the a in 
which such men should be held. These 
two particular associations are only ex- 
amples. They are merely two of their 
class. They represent a horde which in- 
fest the country, and which are deceiving 
thousands upon thousands of honorable 
men, and which are refusing to pay thou- 
sands upon thousands of just claims. 
Their officers are not all fools. They 
know the flimsy nature of their existence, 
and they know fully as well the shrewd 
character of their contracts. They expect 
to get on for a while and then to reorgan 
ize, and come up in another form. It is 
painful to know that such things are, and 
that such deceptions exist. If there is 
any blessing to this country to-day great- 
er than any other, it is the blessing con- 
ferred by legitimate life insurance; and if 
there is any curse upon this country to- 
day which is greater than any other 
curse it is the one forced upon it by the 
humbug co-operatives; for while life in- 
surance is paying miliions of dollars an- 
nuaily to widows andorphans yaenee 
ly, its counterfeit is leading the public 
to suppose they will pay, and then 
creeping out of the payment by every 
hook and crook possibie, and, finally, sell- 
ing them out to others of the same 
kind, and to be treated in the same way, 
at so mucha head. If people will not 
learn that life insurance must be paid for 
as all other articles of value must .be paid 
for, then people must suffer the conse- 
quences of their ignorance as the poor 





widows of the men who supposed they 
were insured under the certificates of the 
St. Lawrence Association are now suffer- 
ing from the ignorance of their pro- 
tectors. 


Mr. CHARLES J. MARTIN, who for thirty- 
four years has held the presidency of the 
Home Insurance Company of this city, pre- 
sented his resignation at the meeting of 


the directors on Tuesday last. ° 

We have felt and feared that this must 
take place in the near future, as we have 
known of Mr. Martin’s feeble health in the 
past three or four years; and he gave this 
at the meeting of the directors as his reason 
for resigning; that he did not feel able to 
discharge the duties of the office of presi- 
dent in a manner satisfactory to himself. 
We have known Mr. Martin personally 
for the entire length of time he has been 
connected with the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, and know the great value of his ser- 
vices to that institution. He is a man of 
great ability as a fire insurance underwrit- 
er, and his withdrawal from the company 
will be a matter of regret to all who have 
known him, and he will be greatly missed 
from the councils and direction of the com- 
pany. 

His resignation is to take effect on the 
8ist of March, and his successor will not 
be elected until the annual meeting of the 
company on the 2d of April. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE publish elsewhere in this week’s In- 
DEPENDENT the twenty-eighth annual state- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, for the year 
ending December 3l1st, 1887. From this 
statement, it will be seen that the society is 
not a very old one, certainly not in compar- 
ison with some of the financial institutions 
of this city dating back to the last century; 
butin these days of steam and electricity 
years do not seem tocount forso much as 
in the days of our forefathers. Of course 
the Equitable started at its commencement 
as an infant but atthe end of twenty-eight 
yearsit has become a giant. It will be ap- 
parent toany one who is not familiar with 
the operations of the society, that the re- 
sults obtained by it must bave been due to 
other causes than those inherent to all life 
insurance companies. There must have been 
behind these, indomitable energy and 
wonderful ability to have placed it in the 
position it now occupies as the leading insur- 
ance and financial corporations of the world. 
It is difficult for us to realize the full mean- 
ing of statements of figures when they ar- 
rive at such large proportions as those we 
are about to comment upon. For instance, 
who can realize what $483,000,000 of dollars 
is when we state that the total outstanding 
assurance of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was this amount onthe 31st day of 
December last? Or, that it wrote during 
the year 1887 new assurance amounting to 
$138,000,000. If we are unableto fully gras 
the meaning of the figures just given, muc 
more are we unable to realize the tremen- 
dous benefaction sueh an institution is to 
the world. 

During the past year it paid its policy-hold- 
ers no less a sum than $10,062,509.81. This 
sum means that a vast army of widows and 
orphaos through the foresight of their natur- 
al protectors have been saved from want, per- 
haps pauperdom,and enabled to live in a man- 
ner befitting their several stations,and that 
children have been educated and provided 
with the innumerable wants of life. The 
company is noted for the more than prompt- 
ness with which they pay any legal claim 
presented against the society. It issues a 
great number of different forms of policies in 
order that the wants of all insurers may be 
met. Some men wish atontine policy,others 
wish to pay their premiums in five, ten or 
twenty years, others wish an endowment 
policy, and many wish an annuity. The 

Cquitable is in a position to meet the de- 
mand of any person who wishes sound life 
insurance. 

‘The total assets of the company, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1887, were $84,378,904.85, while its 
surplus, calculated on a 4 percent. basis, 
was $18,104,254.85. The wisdom of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in erecting its 
magnificent buildings at three or four of 
the principal financial centers of the coun- 
try, has been shown in the fact that the so- 
ciety bas, after reserving for itself suitable 
offices, been able to realize from the invest- 
ment as handsomely as they could expect 
from other first-class securities. 

Mr. Henry B. Hyuae, President of the soci- 
ety, known almost as well in the Old World 
as in the United States, 1s a man of won- 
derful ability, and possesses executive 
talent, and energy enough for two or three 
men. Heis probably one of the leading life 
insurance underwriters in the world. 

Mr. James W. Alexander, the Vice-Presi- 
dest, is perhaps one of the ablest assistants 
President Hyde could have, and the society 
is doubly fortunate in the controller of the 
compauy, Mr. J. A. McCall, Jr., who was 
many years the very able superintendent of 
insurance for the State of New York. 

The people of the United States ought to 
be, and are, proud of such an institution as 
the Equitab e Life Assurance Society. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 


ELSEWHERE we publish the thirteenth an- 
nual statement of the above society, show- 
ing its total income for the year to have 
been $1,002,313.56, and its net assets on the 
3ist of Decemver, 1887, $389,518.48. Its sur- 
pany upon a basis of 4 per cent. being $205,- 

.52. The society had, December 31st, 1887, 
11,564 policies in force insuring $46,855,561. 
Mr. Sheppard Homans is the president and 
actuary, and Mr, W. E. Stevens, secretary. 

















THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

WE learn from the 25th annual statement 
of The John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., that its total receipts during 1887 
were $1,197,978.79. Its total gross assets on 
the 31st of December were $3,071,494.57 with 
a surplus calculated upon a 4 per cent. basis 
of $240,133.96. The company issued during 
the year 115,388 policies insuring $14,486,239. 
The company cluim to issue as reliable poli- 
cies as any other company inthe world, and 
all of its policies are incontestable after 
three years and every one has acashsur- 
render value after two years as provided by 
the Massachusetts statute. Its aim is to fur- 
nish legitimate life insurance in a legiti- 
mate way. The company’s officers are, 
Stephen H. Rhoades, President, Geo. B. 
Woodward, Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
387 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIctes, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent») { Brookiyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. ( and No. 106 Broudway, &. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....8'2,585,.904 05 
Reserve, ample foraliciaims. 368,721 37 
@apital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus. ......00..scccccccccces 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 

This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

















DIREC10RS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 


GEORGE BLISS. ALFKED KAY. 

3. B. CHITTENDEN. JNO. L. RIKER, 

WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
THEODORE F. VAIL. HN H. E 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, 7M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLIES JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER., Sec. Prooklyn Dep". 














25TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1887. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


RECEIPTS IN 1887. 





EE cnck: akon sttubinheceietinéeetenbaal 1,031,845 
carsales enearae mine: Iii mt, ates 
CD Ee aN ETN $1,197,978 79 


DISBURSEMENTS, 





Dividends, Surrender Values 
and Annuities..............000 


Commissions to Agents. 








Medical Examinations .. . ll 
Nc< ‘anuminedese’ seneie se+. 16,106 12 
Sularies of Officers and Clerks. 44,(41 51 
Sbhcciieetibasieenetinnedincess 12,963 70 
Commuted Commissions....... 49,773 68 
Sundry Expenses................ 1,117 35 
Loss on Sale of Real Estate.... 14,272 44 
——-— $1,011,9% 4 
—————_ 


LEDGER ASSETS, 
ORD OU TRIO, 0000 cccccccccccsescsscnes $1,461,870 09 







Bonds and Sto~ks at cost... 1,051,043 52 
Real Estate, (ost Vilue..... 155,051 22 
Loans on Collateral Security. . 7.200 
Loans on Company’s Policies. 53,85? (0 
i... £. Rr 105,982 45 
Cash in Banks and Office.................... 28,961 57 
Agents’ Balances and Bills Receivable. 1,268 © 
Total Led NP nce 6000 coccccescsess 2,925,513 16 
Interest“and Rents Due and Accrued.. 45,469 2 
Market Value of Investments Over Cost....  4¢,101 73 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, net.... —52,€09 &% 
EE SN ad | niemirecianrateniind mieiewad $53,071,494 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claimsand Endowments in process 
iI ic iicnsatiinats- duidiedmensh eahew $51,387 2% 
Dividends Due and not called for.......... 1¢,082 19 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc............. 9,910 18 


Total Liabil ties.. 
Premium Reserve.... 
Gh eosrtibarsccecsae 

115,388 Policies issued in 1887. insuring $14,4d¢ ,"29. 

This oumenag offers to the public all desirable 
forms of legitimate life insurance, in strict conform. 
ity to the conservative requirements of the statutes 
of Massachusetts. 


CUARDIAN 


(Capital wholly invested in U. S. Bonds.) 


Fire Insurance Oo.,, of N. Y. 
OFFICE, No. 153 Broadway. 
WALTERK.PAYE, Pres. JAS, C. STEVENS, Seo, 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy. 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


New Englanc 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 

















A DR cocecesccccessccccctl ° ‘ 
Eee hike. .22222:277---A1F 188-283 33 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


setts non-forfeiture law of 1&0 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every policy. 
Pamphlets a anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Oftice. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 








THIRTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 


INCOME, 
Assets, January Ist, 1887... 
Premiums 






Interest - 12,896 
steel ——_—-81.W2,315 56 
Det DANI, oc cvaiecssanesconeseresces $1,306,803 84 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Claims by Death............. $221,407 00 


Dividenasto policy-hoiders. 368,981 46 
“ Surrendered policies........ 5,039 30 


“ Total to policy-holders...... $696,427 76 
“ Commission and traveling 
GRROMSES. cc ccccccspeccces we 4 


* Commissions commuted.... 24 83 
“ Salaries and medical fees.. 41,(68 28 
* BEND ccccopecccoccsecsseosesce 5E1 ¥9 
ba 7. sactetorss psboer*access 14.928 30 
“ Advertising, printing, post- 

age, etc 1 30,588 86 


© PUFRIGUFC. ..00..cccccccccccccs 


Total expenses 
e Total disbursements 


American Experience 434 per cent . 


Actuaries’ 4 POT VEN. .......cceccceseececceeccccesecsecenees 
Surplus American Experience 44¢ per cent............++ 
Surplus Actuaries’ 4 per CeMt...........cceeeesceese eens 


Policies in bofece January Ist. 1887 


Policices issued im 1887.........cese0s ceeeecceeceseseseecess 


Policies terminated from all causes...............+e+e00+ 
Policies in force December 31st, 1887...........+.+sseeeeee 


WM, E.STEVENS, Secretary, 











seanesconscconcs secccoesnaqacezerennee 11.564 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Presid’t and Act uary, 
FRANK 8.,GRANT, M.D., “ed’l Officer. JOSEPH H. PARSONS, Vice-President. si 

STANLEY, CLARKE & SMITH, Counsel. CHARLES E, WILLARD,Man’r Agency Dep't. 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS; 


U. S. 4% per ct. registered bonds.$113,250 00 
Bonds and mortgages. ........... 115,400 WO 








Railroad bonds 31,046 26 
Loans on collaterals e 

VOlUS, SEZGED) ......-cccrccccccsee £1,125 00 
Cash On hana and in banks..... . 67,548 18 


Loans on policies.................. TR 55 








Agents’ ledger balances(secured) 25,965 51 
Notes receivable.... 1... ccccscese 144 
— $889,518 48 
Net deferred and unpaid pre- 
Dr eccontcaccsesetsconcseetece $8,550 52 
Interest accrued..............0005 1,8°4 97 
N aint —_—- $10,435 29 
et depreciation in market value of bonds 
(United EE seceeddendseidestecrcemevate 3,911 2 





Jean 851,717,806 @ 
9 1,717. 
een Ope 208 0D 
Beceem 
$46,855,561 00 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHG@NIX 
Mutal Life 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages of real es- 

WD ccccevccccccccocsccesecssccoceseses ese $6,818 595 98 
Premium notes on policies in force.... 1,066,266 08 
Real estate owned by the company...... 1,096,218 60 
United States bonds... ............-sse0e 212,631 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds. ITO 1S 
Tee GIG... 000 cccccecccccssccccscecccsess 151,650 00 
Cash onhand and in bank................ 186,568 63 


$10,209,841 69 


ADD: 

Market value of stocks and 

bonds over COSt..........+0++ $31,216 00 
Interest accrued and due...... 163,016 20 
Premiums in course of col- 

Bc cccccsvccconndesaccccse 7,995 19 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums........ 39,490 66 


$291,718 05 


Gross Assets Jan. Ist, 1888... .. $10,501,559 74 





LIABILITIES- 
Reserve on policies iu force 
at four per cent. interest 
(Conn. and Mass. standard). $8,898,751 00 





Claims by death outstanding. 140,706 00 
Premiums paid in advance.. 2,676 02 
Loading on outstanding and 
deferred premiums.... 11,871 46 
Contingent reserve on policy 
account,........s | cosceasen dope 37,541 87 
Special reserve... ....... seeaee 200,000 00 
$9,291,546 35 
Surplus at4 per cent........ $1,210,013 39 
Surplus at 4 1-2 per cent., 
Nas suaupaeanenenewererese $1,700,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAM, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary: 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





1829. 1888. 


i ected ctipnpaeedatogemeuaniee $400.000 00 
Insurance Reserve +» 1,783,596 12 
Unpaid Losses and Spvneenee. . “ 26,879 84 

963,386 23 


Net Surplus ee 
TOTAL ASSETS an. a. , om ivokahadiien $5,173,862 19 
Jas. Ww. McALLISTER, Presiden 


FRANCIS a ora. Vice- President 
EZRA T. CRESS SAMUEL W. KAY. 


ereuary, As:4stant Secretary. 
Agency Departmen 
Gnones F. REGER, Manager. 


Connecticut 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Twenty-third Annual Statement, 


JAN. Ist, (888. 


CONDENSED 











Receipts in Year 1887, - $296,061.08 
204,412.98 
1,716,606.23 


1,296,365.36 


Disbursements ” - 
Assets Jan’y 1Ist,1888, - 
Liabilities, - - - + 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by 
Conn. and Mass. Standard. 420,240.87 
of which $181,001.44 is a special 


reserve due to Savings Endowment 
Policies, 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


BINDERS 


FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 








NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Company. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1887, 


ccd ci ntcsscscnemeteamensel $18,199,262 24 
RECEIPTS. 
For premiums ...........$2,337,006 99 


For interest, rents, and 
profit and loss, less 








SUNS. «. deedicwciviteces 1,004,821 04 3,241,828 03 
$21,541,090 27 
auecuse *e- 
Death claims............. 016,322 00 
Matured and —— 
endowments........... 300,275 00 
Canceled and surren- 
dered policies......... 315,458 24 
Distribution of surplus. 423,792 %4 
Total paid to policy- 
DORNER ccceccescocssese $2,055,847 48 
Amount paid for com- 
missions to agents, 
valaries, medical fees, 
advertising, printing, 
stationery, and all 
other incidental ex- 
penses at the home 
office and atagencies. 400,679 64 
Amount paid for ac- 
crued interest on in- 
vestments purchased 
during the year. ..... 11,132 57 2,467,659 69 
$19,073,430 58 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve at Massachu- 
setts Standard 4 per 
CORB. cocccccsccccesccoced $16,294,304 33 
Balance distributions 
i écnocccdsevevene 96,381 09 
Death and endowment 
claims approved....... 89,397 00 16,480,082 42 





$2,593,348 16 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vaiues to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute—LIFE 


RATE ENDOWMENT Melee are issned at the old 
life-rate premium.—A = UAL CASE distributions 
are paid upon ALL policies. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for —~ age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s offic '8 office, 


KENNEY & RATOLIFFE, General Agents, 
208 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1987 ......cccccccccccccccsc-ceses 417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............++. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 31st December, 1887..............+. $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

WIDE. cccccccescocccccccccce $1,599,468 25 

Returns of Premiums an 

TGMOEE. wc cccccccccvcsccces 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SMtANOE OF co cocccvceserccesesccecseccsce 474,489 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Ce Br ia dc ic cnsnecesctcosnccnsicccecces 218,192 40 

DI isccisccineccinrepiataabinstiinis $12,237,288 35 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. MoCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 












































PE bd dab cies adie theciin ts eee $118,806,851 88, 
Insurance and Annuity Resount. 
| No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 
Polictesand Annuitiesin _— ‘ities Policlesand Annuitiesin | 
orce, Jan. Ist, $393, a) an. Ist, 1888 se 932 
Ricks Assumed... i 22,305 | ~ 69,457,468 37 rs Terminated... | olan 74 
| 152,282 | $468,266,671 25 ape 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 





cae Dalense from last account . -: SATS ony 4 


By Eahowseyy Purchased Insur- 
= —-, Annuities 
and 14,128,423 60 























on Securities Sold......... 6,009,020 84 - At J Teiaiaieiie 
ae and all other Expen- 8,640,514 49 
Diino “ Balance to new account...” 110.061" 718 08 
$127,839,656 77 $127,839,656 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for Policies in force By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
and for risks terminated . . $112,430, = ° ET 5 <5 500. aeadradast "949, 615,268 06 
* Premiums received in advance 82,81 “ United States ond other Seam. 43,489,877 81 
* Surplus at four per cent...... Pry rt 2 “ Real Estate and Loans on 
Py =F #5" * - 20,150,178 37 
. Linton — 2,619,362 66 
at interest. ........... v 
“ Interest ed, Premiums de- 
— and in transit and Sun- 
bien 600k: Be = ereaechtbans 2,973,169 98 
$118 806,851 88 $118,806,851 88 
a 








New York, January 25, 1888. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvuet D. Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cor, 

OuN E. Deven, 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, 
ames C. HOLDEN 
HERMANN C. VON Post, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice 


F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Lewis May, 
Outver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirtu, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Georce F. Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLcoTT, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 





T have oobi examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Awditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


joues T. Davis, Nicuoras C. Mitier 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, 

S. Van REnssELagr CruGer, _— W. AvcHincLoss 
Cuarces R. Henperson, HEODORE MorrorD 
Gerorce Buiss, Wiu1aM Bascock, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, Preston B. Piums, 
ag Herrick, Wo. D. WasHaurn. 

m. P. Drxon, 
Rosert A. GRANNIss, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
O. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 

CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY, 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, ~ 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
Agencies, at Home Office. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HA 

A. A. RA - CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW. Es G. DE FOREST 

WM. STURGIS, oRARLS 3D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOH R, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLISS. 

ED CORLIES, 


MUND W. LIES, AN: A 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. D NTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM que ISAAC B 

Ld ’D Y¥D-JONES, 


RACE GRAY 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT1, 


C.A D. 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, GEORG MA 
WILLIAM H. WEBB! LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





Price Reduced. See page 31. 


4. 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 





ce,and = _— om .38 83 


Reserve for reinsuran: 
Surplus over all Liabilities . 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1668. $2,401,956 11 
HOS. H. MUNT@UMERY. Prenacnt. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


_ AL STT 28 








=. Y. WEMPED, Bevssteny, 
8. N.8 [BBD 





J.M,. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, 


NO. 42 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1888, + $675,367.76 


Marine and Inland Risks taken at 
Reasonable Rates, 
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nry K. Bul arwin R. J 
Foe. Jac! a jel V. " Arguimbe le 
William R. Kirkland, peary M. Taber, 
William H, Brodie, | David G. Cartwright, 
exander Nones, \James McLean, 
Jamuel Mc Henry S. Henry, 
John Zimmerman, he Irving Comes, 
George L. Nichols, oseph F, McCoy, 
Gears H Turtle.” Deena 
John B. Wood w : Francis Spies, 
William Dupont, C bisch, 
Edward L. Hedden, F. Boegler, 
Hesetish King?” Charles &. Whien 
braham , Jr., m4 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vioo-Prest, 


HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 
ae Company issues Certificates of Insur- 


der which lesses are payable ie 
LONDON atthe Counting-heuse 
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Old and Young. 


THE CID GOING INTO EXILE. 
A Monodrame. 





BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


ALTHO a Christian monarch, he bas deigned 

To league himself with Jealousy and Hate, 

And spoiled me of my castles and my 
wealth— 

A foul return for all the glorious deeds 

That I have wrought upon the fields of 
Spain 

Against the Moor. I lack not power to win 

A meet redress; but let it pass! Methinks 

The patriot’s spirit should disdain to shake 

His liege’s throne with shock of private 
brawls, 

Convulsing all the land with civil strife, 

And making wide tie breach through which 
the foes 

Of Christ once more may triumph 0’er his 
flock. 

Then let it pass; I leave my cause with 
Heaven. 


My faithful wife, the chosen of my heart, 

My own Ximena; when the skies were clear, 

When blazoned banners floated from my 
towers; 

When knights a thousand thronged my 
board and fed 

Their chargers in my stalls; when maidens 
leaned 

Upon their casements to behold the Cid 

Pass by with princely pomp; and when my 
King 

Was gracious in his mood, then did thy 
heart 

Grant me its fervent love; and I was glad. 

Thy smiles were sweeter than th’ acclaims 
of men! 

Bat now, when skies grow dark and friends 
are few, 

And I forsake my castlé of Bivar, 

An exile from my bome, wilt thou despise 

Thy fated husband, he whose love for thee 

Nor time nor fortune change? Nay, weep 
not thus. 

’T was but a tender fancy bade me ask, 

That [ might hear thee say, as thou hast 
said 

A thousand times, thou lov’st me. Doubt 
of thee 

Dwells never in my bosom; for I know 

That to each other we are all in all. 

Dear heart, I read that in thy tearful eye 

Which saith eternity may not divide 

Our mutual loves, but rather bind our 
hearts 

Closer forever. Then why look we back, 

Regretting vanished joys? Our former lives 

Are gathered with the ages; and the Past, 

With all its myriad years since time began, 

Is but an atom in the universe; 

A firefly in the sunlight, if compared 

With the infinity that is to be. 

What matters it that here and there I see 

The silver woven with thy coal-black hair, 

Or that my waist-long beard is somewhat 
gray, 

What tho the flesh grow weak, decay and 
die; 

Can hearts grow old whose nourishment is 
love? 

The future is before us; while we live 

We'll live for lofty deeds. I deem the soul 

That with adversity hath fought and won 

Is stronger far than if it lay at ease 

By gliding rivers, lapped in meadow flowers, 

For evermore a prey to idle dreams. 


Then let us go. Thank God, these foes of 
mine 

Have left me keen Tizana, good at need 

To hew the Paynim casques; and Bavieca, 

The prowest steed that e’er to battle bore 

A warrior on the hills of fair Castile. 

Enough; with these, God willing, we may 
win F 

A glory that shall ring from age to age, 

A watchword and a sign whereby the men 

Of after times may take fresh heart to fight 

The Antichrist. Great men, true hearts, 
shall live 

And toil for God when we are in our graves 

And hear no more the clangor of the -trife, 

The fall of Pagan strongholds, and the 
shouts 

And songs of triumph rolling round the 
world. 


Why tarry longer? Bavieca paws 

The ringing pavement of the court and 
champs 

His foamy bridle; and behold, the sun 

Low in the west, lights up the battlements 

With fading fire. 


Art thou here too, Alv4r, 
My faithful friend? Thy hand, I pray thee 
—s0; 
Now Heaven be praised that in misfortune’s 
hour 
I grasp a band as truc and tried as thine! 
Our comrades, are they ready for the start? 





What keeps us longer lingering here, as tho 

A craven boding bade our souls recoil 

Before the unknown future? Hark, the 
owl, 

The pursuivant of night, already wakes 

The slumbering echoes, and the skirring 
bats 

Do fan my visage with their skinny wings. 

Dusk night draws on apace and bids us 


hasten, 

For there’s no moon to light th’ uncertain 
path 

Through the dun forest or precipitous 
gorge. 


We must away! 


My trusty Juan, draw 
This buckle on my hauberk tight—’ twill do; 
Now bid them lead my lady’s jennet forth 
To yonder mounting step. 


And now to horse, 
Ye noble few who choose exile with me 
To inglorious ease at home. Take heart! 
our blades 
Shall conquer new domains before we die; 
New castles, orange groves, and Moorish 
steeds 
And marquetries await us where we go. 
Mount, mount, for we must travel far this 
night! 
New York Crry. 


_ 


FOUND, YET LOST. 











‘* DISABLED.” 


Mrs. MARTINE grieved over her son’s 
unexpected resolve. In her estima- 
tion he was engaging ina very danger- 
ous and doubtful expedition. Probably 
mothers will never outgrow a certain 
jealousy when they find that another 
woman has become first in the hearts of 
their sons. The sense of robbery was es- 
pecially strong in this case, for Mrs. 
Martine was a widow, and Hobart an only 
and idolized child. 

The mother speedily saw that it would 
be useless to remonstrate, and tearfully 
aided him in his preparations. Before he 
departed he won her over as an ally. 
‘*These times, mother, are bringing 
heavy burdens to very many and we 
should help each other bear them. You 
know what Helen is tome and must be 
always. That is something which cannot 
be changed. My love has grown with my 
growth, and become inseparable from my 
life. Ihave my times of weakness, but 
think I can truly say that I love her so 
well that I would rather make her happy 
at any cost to myself. If it is within my 
power, I shall certainly bring Nichol 
back, alive or dead. Prove your love to 
me, mother, by cheering, comforting and 
sustaining that poor girl. I haven’tas 
much hope of success as I tried to give 
her, but she needs hope now, she must 
have it, or there is no assurance against 
disastrous effects on her health and mind. 
Icouldn’t bear that.” 

‘* Well, Hobart, if he is dead, she cer- 
tainly ought toreward you some day.” 

‘* We must not think of that. The fu- 
ture is not in our hands. We can only do 
what is duty now.” 

Noble, generous purposes give their 
impress to that index of character, the 
human face. When Martine came to say 
good-by to Helen, she saw the quiet, 
patient cripple in anew light. He no 
longer secured her strong affection chiefly 
on the basis of gentle, womanly commis- 
eration. Hewas proving the possession 
of those qualities which appeal strongly 
to the feminine nature, he was showing 
himself capable of prompt, courageous 
action and his plain face, revealirg the 
spirit which animated him, became that 
of ahero in her eyes. She divined the 
truth—the love so strong and unselfish 
that it would sacrifice itself utterly for 
her. He was seeking to bring back her 
lover, when success in his mission would 
blot out all hope for him. The effect of 
his action was most salutary, rousing her 
from the inertia of grief and despair. ‘‘If 
a mere friend,” she murmured, ‘ can be 
so brave and self-forgetful, I have no ex- 
cuse for giving way utterly.” 

She revealed in some degree her new 
impressions in parting. ‘‘ Hobart,’ she 
said, holding his hand in both of hers, 
‘*you have done much tohelpme. You 
have not only brought hope, but you have 





also shown a spirit which should shame 
me out of a selfish grief. I cannot now 
forget the claims of others, of my dear 
father and mother here, and I promise 
you that I will try to be brave like you, 
like Albert. Ishall not become a weak, 
helpless burden, I shall not sit still and 
wring idle hands when others are hero- 
ically doing and suffering. Good-by, 
my friend, my brother. God help us 
all.” 

He felt that she understood him now as 
never before, and the knowledge inspired 
a more resolute purpose, if this were pos- 
sible. That afternoon he was onhis way. 
There came two or three days of terrible 
suspense for Helen, relieved only by tele- 
grams from Martine as he passed from 
point to point. The poor girl struggled 
as a swimmer breasts pitiless waves in- 
tervening between him and the shore. 
She scarcely allowed herself an _ idle 
moment, but her effort was feverish and 
in a measure the result of excitement. 
The papers were searched for any scrap 
of intelligence and the daily mail waited 
for until the hours and minutes were 
counted before its arrival. 

One morning her father placed Nichol’s 
letter in her hands. They so trembled in 
the immense hope, the overwhelming 
emotion which swept over her at sight of 
the familiar hand-writing that at first 
she could not open it. When at last she 
read the pathetic message, she almost 
blotted out the writing with her tears, 
moaning ‘* He’s dead, he’s dead.” In her 
morbid, overwrought condition, the fore- 
boding thathad been in the mind of the 
writer was conveyed to hers, and she 
practically gave up hope for anything 
better than the discovery and return of his 
remains. Her father, mother and inti- 
mate friends tried in vain to rally her, 
but the conviction remained that she had 
read her lover’s farewell words. In 
spite of the most pathetic and strenuous 
effort, she could not keep up any longer, 
and sobbed till she slept in utter ex- 
haustion. 

On the following day, old Mr, Wether- 

by came into the bank. The lines about 
his mouth were rigid with suppressed 
feeling. Hehanded Mr. Kemble a letter, 
saying in a husky voice: ‘‘ Jim sent this. 
He says at the end I was to show it to 
you.” The scrawl gave in brief the details 
about Captain Nichol, already known to 
the reader, and stated also that Sam 
Wetherby was missing. ‘All I know 
is, ’ wrote the soldier, ‘‘that we were 
driven back and bullets flew like hail. 
The brush was so thick I couldn’t see 
five yards either way when I lost sight 
of Sam. 
. The colonel of the regimeut also wrote 
to Captain Nichol’s father, confirming 
private Wetherby’s letter. The village 
had been thrown intoa ferment by the 
tidings of the battle and its disastrous 
consequences. There was bitter lamenta- 
tion in many homes, Perhaps the names 
of Captain Nichol and Helen were often- 
est repeated in the little community, for 
the fact of their mutual hopes was no 
longer a secret. Even thus early some 
sagacious people nodded their heads and 
remarked: ‘‘ Hobart Martine may have 
his chance yet.”” Helen Kemble believed 
without the shadow of a doubt that all 
the heart she had for love had perished in 
the Wilderness. 

The facts contained in Jim Wetherby’s 
letter were telegraphed to Martine, and 
he was not long in discovering corfirma- 
tion of them in the temporary hospitals 
near the battle-field. He found a man of 
Captain Nichol’s company to whom Jim 
had related the circumstances. For days 
the loyal friend searched laboriously 
the horrible region of strife; often sick- 
ened nearly unto death by the scenes he 
witnessed, for his nature had not been ren- 
dered callous by familiarity with the re- 
sults of war. Then instead of returning 
home, he employed the influence given 
by his lettersand passes, backed by his 
own earnest pleading, to obtain permis- 
sion for a visit to Nichol’s regiment. He 
found it under fire, and long afterward 
Jim Wetherby was fond of relating how 
quietly the lame civilian listened to the 
shells shrieking over and exploding around 
him, Thus Martine learned all that could 
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be gathered of Nichol’s fate. and then, ij] 
and exhausted, he turned his face North- 
ward. He felt that it would be a hope- 
less task to renew his search on the bat- 
tle-field, much of which had been burnt 
over. Healso had theconviction it would 
be fatal to him to look upon its unspeaka- 
ble horrors and breathe again its pestilen- 
tial air. 

He was a sick man when he arrived at 
home, but was able to relate modestly in 
outline the history of his efforts, sof tening 
and concealing much that he had wit. 
nessed. In the delirium of fever which 
followed they learned more fully of what 
he had endured, of how he had forced 
himself to look upon things which, re. 
produced in his ravings, almost froze the 
blood of his watchers. 

Helen Kemble felt that her cup of bit- 
terness had been filled anew, yet the dig. 
traction of a new grief, in which there 
was a certain remorseful self-reproach, 
had the effect of blunting the sharp edge 
of her first sorrow. In this new cauge 
for dread she was compelled in some de- 
gree to forget herself. She saw the ip. 
tense solicitude of her father and mother 
who had been so readily accessory to 
Martine’s expedition; she also saw that 
his mother’s heart was almost breaking 
under the strain of anxiety. His incoher- 
ent words were not needed to reveal that 
his efforts had been prompted by his love, 
She was one of his watchers, patiently en- 
during the expressions of regret which 
the mother, in her sharp agony, could not 
repress. Nichol’s last letter was now 
known by heart, its every word felt to be 
prophetic. She had, indeed, been called 
upon to exercise courage and fortitude 
greater than he could manifest even in 
the Wilderness battle. Altho she often 
faltered she did not fail in carrying 
out his injunctions. When at last Mar- 
tine, a pallid convalescent, could sit in 
the shade on the piazza, she looked older 
by years, having besides the expression 
seen in the eyes of some women who have 
suffered much and can still suffer much 
more. In'the matters relating to their 
deepest consciousness, no words had 
passed between them. She felt as ifshe 
were a widow, and hoped he would un- 
derstand. His full recognition of her posi- 
tion and acceptance of the fact that she 
did and must mourn for her lover, his 
complete self-abnegation, brought her a 
sense of peace. 

The old clock on the landing of the 
stairway measured off the hours and days 
with monotonous regularity. Some of the 
hours and days had been immeasurably 
longer than the ancient time-keeper had 
indicated, but in accordance with usual 
human experiences they began to grow 
shorter. Poignant sorrow cannot main- 
tain its severity or people could not live. 
Vines, grasses and flowers covered the 
graves in Virginia; the little cares, duties 
and amenities of life began toscreen at 
times the sorrows that were nevertheless 
ever present. 

‘* Hobart,” Helen said one day in the 
latter part of June, ‘‘do you think you 
will bestrong enough to attend the com- 
memorative services next week? You 
know they have been waiting for you.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, quietly, ‘‘ and they 
should not have delayed them so long. 
It is very sad thatso many others have 
been added since—since”— 

‘* Well, you have not been told, for we 
have tried to keep every depressing and 
disquieting influence from you. The doc- 
tor said it was very necessary, because 
you had seen so much that you should try 
to forget. Ah, my friend, Ican never 
forget what yousuffered for me. Cap 
tain Nichol’s funeral sermon was preached 
while you were so ill. I was not present 
—I could not be. I've been to see his 
mother often, and she understands me. 
I could not have controlled my grief, and 
Ihave a horror of displaying my most 
sacred feelings in public. Father and the 
people also wish you to be present at the 
general commemorative services, whet 
our Senator will deliver aeulogy on those 
of our town who have fallen: but I don’t 
think you should go if you feel that it 
will have a bad effect on you.” 

‘* I shall be present, Helen. I suppose 


my mind has been weak like my body} _ 
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put the time has come whenI must take 
up lifeagain and accept its conditions as 
others are doing. You certainly are set- 
ting me a good example. I admit that 
my illness has left a peculiar repugnance 
to hearing and thinking about the war— 
it all seemed so very horrible. But if our 
prave men can face the thing itself I 
should be weak indeed if I could not listen 
to aeulogy of their deeds.” 

“[T am coming to think,” resumed 
Helen, thoughtfully, “‘ that the battle-iine 
extends from Maine to the Gulf, and that 
quiet people, like you and me, are upon it 
as truly as the soldiers in the field. I have 
thought that perhaps the most merciful 
wounds are often those which kill out- 
right.” 

“J can easily believe that,” he said. 

His quiet tone and manner did not de- 
ceive her, and she looked at him wistfully 
as she resumed: ‘‘ But if they do not kill 
the pain must be borne patiently even 
though we are in a measure disabled.” 

“Yes, Helen; and you are disabled 
in your power to give me what I can 
never help giving you. I knowthat. I 
will not misjudge or presume upon your 
We are too good friends to 
affect any concealments from each 

other.” 

“You have expressed my very thought. 
When you spoke of accepting the condi- 
tions of life I hoped you had in mind 
what you have said—the conditions of 
life as they are, as we cannot help or 
change them. We both have got to take 
up life under new conditions.” 

‘“You have, not I, Helen.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes as she faltered: 
* T would be transparently false should I 
affect not to know. What I wish you 
to feel through the coming months and 
years is that I cannot—that I am disabled 
by my wound.” 

“T understand, Helen. We can go on 
as we have begun. You have lost as I 
have not, for I never possessed. You will 
be the greater sufferer, and it will be my 
dear privilege to cheer and sustain you in 
such ways as are possible to a simple 

friend.” 

She regarded him gratefully and for the 
first time since that terrible May morning 
the semblance of a smile briefly illumined 
her face. 


CHAPTER IV. 





MARTINE SEEKS AN ANTIDOTE. 


Itcan readily be understood that Mar- 
tine in his expedition to the South had 
not limited his efforts solely to his search 
for Captain Nichol. Wherever it had 
been within his power he had learned all 
that he could of other officers and men 
who had come from his native region, 
and his letters to their relatives had been 
insome instances sources of unspeakable 
comfort. In his visit to the front he had 
also seen and conversed with his fellow- 
townsmen, some of whom had since per- 
ished or been wounded. As. he grew 
stronger Helen wrote out at his dictation, 
allthat he could remember concerning 
these interviews; and these accounts be- 
came precious heirlooms in many fami- 
lies, 

On the Fourth of July the commemora- 
tive oration was delivered by the Senator, 
who proved himself more than a senator 
by his deep, honest feeling and good 
taste. The ‘ spread eagle ” element was 
conspicuously absent in his solemn, dig- 
hified, yet hopeful words. He gave to 
each his meed of praise. He grew elo- 
quent over the enlisted men who had so 
bravely done their duty without the in- 
tentive of ambition. When he spoke of 
the honor reflected on the village by the 
heroism of Captain Nichol, the hearts of 
the people glowed with gratitude and 
Pride, but thoughts of pity came to allas 
they remembered the girlrobed in black, 
who sat with bowed head among them. 

“IT can best bring my words to a close,” 
said the Senator, ‘*by reading part of a 
letter written by one of your townsmen, 
& private in the ranks, yet expressive of 
the feelings inseparable from our common 
human nature, 
hac aw :—You know I ain’t much 
~singhaah he feelings or fine words. Poor 

me all holler in such things, but 
Want you and all the folks in Alton to 





know that you’ve gotaregular soldier at 
home. Of course we were all glad to see 
Bart Martine and we expected to have a 
good-natured laugh at his expense when 
the shells began to fly. Soldiers laugh, as 
they eat, every chance they get, ’cause they 
remember it may be the last one. Well, we 
knew Bart didn’t know any more about 
war than a chicken, and we expected to see 
him get very nervous and limp off to the 
rear on the double quick. He didn’t scare 
worth acent. When ashell screeched over 
our heads, he just waited till the noise was 
o tofourears and then went on with his 
questions about poor Cap and Sam, and the 
others from our town. We were s.apport- 
ing a battery and most of us lying down. 
He sat there with usa good hour telling 
about the folks at home, and how you were 
following us with your thoughts and prayers, 
and how you all mourned with those who 
lost friends and were looking after the 
children of the killed and wounded. Fact 
is, before we knew it we were allon our feet 
cheering for Alton and the folks at home, 
and the little lame man who was just as 
good asoldieras any of us. I tell you he 
heartened up the boys, what’s left of us. 
I’m sorry to hear he’s so sick. If he should 
die, bury him witha soldier’s honors. 
“JAMES WETHERBY.”’ 

“These plain, simple, unadorned 
words,” concluded the Senator, ‘‘ need no 
comment. Their force and significance 
cannot be enhanced by anything’ I can 
say. Idonot knowthat I could listen 
quietly to shrieking and exploding shells 
while I spoke words of courage and good 
cheer, butI do know~ that I wish to be 
among the foremost to honor your tmod- 
est, unassuming townsman who could do 
all this and more.” 

Martine was visibly distressed by this 
unexpected feature in the oration and the 
plaudits which followed. He was too 
sad, too weak in body and mind, and too 
fresh from the ghastly battle-field not to 
shrink in sensitive pain from personal 
and public commendation. He evaded 
his neighbors as far as possible and limped 
hastily away. 

He did not see Helen again till the fol- 
lowing morning, for her wound had been 
opened afresh, and she spent the remain- 
der of the day and the evening in the soli- 
tude of her room. Martine was troubled 
at'this and thought she felt as he did. 

In the morning she joined him on the 
piazza. She was pale from her long, sad 
vigil, but renewed strength and a gentle 
patience were expressed in her thin face. 

**It’s too bad. Helen,” he broke out in un- 
wontedirritation. ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t have gone 
if [hadknown. It wasamiserable letting 
down of all that had gone before—that 
reference to me.” 

Now she smiled broadly as she said: 
‘*You are the only one present who thought 
so. Has this been worrying you?” 

‘Yes, it has. If the speaker had seen 
what I saw, he would have known better. 
His words only wounded me.” 

**He judged you by other men, Hobart. 
His words would not have wounded very 
many. I'm glad I heard that letter—that 
I have learned what I never would from 
you. I’mvery proudof myfriend. What 
silly creatures women areany way! They 
want their freinds to be brave, yet dread 
the consequences of their being so, beyond 
words.” 

‘* Well,” said Martine, a little grimly, 
“I’m going to my office to-morrow. I feel 
the need of a long course of reading in 
Blackstone.” 

‘*You must help keep me busy also,” 
was her reply. 

** I've thought about that—yes, a great 
deal. You need some wholesome, natural 
interest that is capable of becoming some- 
whatabsorbing. Isit strange that Ishould 
recommend one phase of my hobvy, flow- 
ers? You know that every tree, shrub 
and plant on our little placeis a sort of pet 
with me. You are fond of flowers, but 
have never given much thought to their 
care, leaving that to your gardener. Flow- 
ers are only half enjoyed by those who do 
not cultivate them, nurse or pet them. 
Then there is such an infinite variety that 
before you know it your thoughts are 
pleasantly occupied in experimenting 
with even one family of plants. It is an 
interest which will keep you much in the 
open air and bring you close to Mother 
Nature.” 

The result of this talk was that the sad- 


hearted girl, first by resolute effort and 
then by a growing fondness for the task, 
began to take a personal interest in the 
daily welfare of her plants. Martine and 
her father were always on the lookout for 
something new and rare, and as winter 
approached the former had a small con- 
servatory built on the sunny side of the 
house. They also gave her several caged 
song birds which soon learned to recog- 
nize and welcome her. From one of his 
clients Martine obtained a droll-locking 
young dog that seemed to possess almost 
human intelligence. In the daily care of 
living things and dependent creatures that 
could bloom or be joyous without jarring 
upon her feelings as would human mirth 
or gayety, her mind became wholesomely 
occupied part of each day. She could 
smile at objects which did not know, 
which could not understand. 

Still there was no effort on her part to 4 
escape sad memories or the acts and du- 
ties which revived them. A noble monu- 
ment had been erected to Captain Nichol, 
and one of her chief pleasures was to dec- 
orate it with flowers grown under her own 
care. Few days passed on which she did 
not visit one of the families who were or 
had been represented at the front, while 
Mrs. Nichol felt that if she had lost a son 
she had in a measure gained a daughter. 
As the months passed and winter was 
well-nigh spent, the wise gossips of the 
village again began to shake their heads 
and remark: ‘‘ Helen Kemble and Bart 
Martine are very good friends, but I guess 
that’s all it willamount to—all, at any 
rate, for a long time.” 

All, for all time, Helen had honestly 
thought. It might easily have been for 
all time had another wooer sought her, 
or if Martine himself had become a wooer 
and so put heron her guard. It was his 
patient acceptance of what she had said 
could not be helped, his self-forgetfulness 
which caused her to remember his need— 
a need greatly increased by asadevent. In 
the breaking up of winter his mother took 
a heavy cold which ended in pneumonia 
and death. 

The gossips made many plansfor him 
and indulged in many surmises as to 
what he would do, but he merely engaged 
the services of an old woman as domestic, 
and lived on quietly as before. Perhaps 
he grew a little morbid after this bereave- 
ment and clung more closely to his lonely 
hearth. 

This would not be strange. Those who 
dwell among shadows become ill-at-ease 
away from them. Helen was the first to 
discover this tendency and to note that he 
was not rallying as she had hoped he 
would. He rarely sought their fireside 
except by invitation, and then often 
lapsed into silences which he broke with 
an evident effort. Heneyer uttered a 
word of complaint or consciously ap- 
pealed for sympathy, but was slowly 
yielding to the steady pressure of sadness 
which had almost been his heritage. She 
would have been less than woman if, re- 
calling the past and knowing so well the 
unsatisfied love in his heart, she had not 
felt for him daily a larger and deeper com- 
miseration. When the early March winds 
rattled the casements or drove the sleety 
rain against the windows, she saw him in 
fancy, sitting alone brooding, always 
brooding. 

One day she asked abruptly: ‘*‘ Hobart, 
what are you thinking about so deeply 
when you are looking at the fire?” 

A slow, deep flush came into his face 
and he hesitated in his answer. At last 
he said: ‘‘I fear Iam getting into a bad 
mood and think I must do something 4¢- 
cided. Well, for one thing, the contin- 
uance of this war weighs upon my spirit. 
Men are getting so scarce that I believe 
they will take me insomecapacity. Now 
that mother is not hereI think I ought 
to go,” 

‘Oh, Hobart, we would miss youso!” 
she faltered. 

He looked up with a smile, ‘* Yes Hel- 
en, I think you would—not many others, 
though. You have become so brave and 
strong that you do not need me any more.” 

‘*T am not so brave and strong asI seem. 
If I were, how did I become so? With 
the tact and delicacy of a woman, yet 





with the strength of a man, you broke the 


crushing force of the first blow, and have 
helped me ever since.” 

‘*You see everything through a very 
friendly medium. At any rate I could 
not have been content a moment if I had 
not done all in my power. You do not 
need me any longer, you have become a 
source of strength to others. I cannot 
help seeing crowded hospital wards, and 
the thought pursues me that in one of 
them I might dosomething to restore a 
soldier to his place in the field, or save 
him for those at home, I could at least 
be a hospital nurse, and I believe it would 
be better for meif I were doing some such 
work.” 

“‘T believe it would be better for me 
also,” she answered,-her eyes full of tears. 

‘*No Lelen—no indeed. You have the 
higher mission of healing the heart 
wounds which the war 1s making in your 
own vicinity. You should not think of 
leaving your father and mother in their 
old age, or of filling their days with anx- 
iety which might shorten their lives.” 

‘*It will be very hard for us to let you 
go. Oh, Idid not think I would have to 
face this also !” 

He glanced at her hastily, for there 
was a sharp distress in her tone, of which 
she was scarcely conscious herself. Then, 
as if recollecting himself, he reasoned 
gently and earnestly: ‘‘ You were not 
Jong in adopting the best antidote for 
trouble. In comforting others you have 
been comforted. The campaign is open- 
ing in Virginia and I think it will bea 
good and wholesome thing for me to be 
at work among the wounded. If I can save 
one life it will be such a comfort to re- 
member after the war is over.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied softly; ‘‘the war 
will be over some day. Albert in his last 
letter, said the war would cease and that 
there would be happy days of peace. 
How they can ever be happy days to some, 
I scarcely know, but he seemed to fore- 
see the future when he wrote.” 

‘Helen, I’m going. Perhaps the days 
of peace will be a little happier if I go.” 

[To be continued. ] 
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KANE VERSUS ABELL. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








Law is very uncertain—especially in a 
wooded country. Sometimes a suit is 
lost in one court and gained in another. 
The great case of Kane versus Abell, 
Adam for plaintiff, Eve for defendant, is 
an illustration. Nor did it happen in the 
Garden of Eden, as might be supposed from 
the sound of the names, but in Mountain 
County, which the inhabitants suppose to 
be a much finer place than the other. 

Down in Mountain County, settled by 
Irish mainly from Ulster, with asprinkling 
from Connaught, the original manners. 
and customs of the settlers are not only 
maintained by their descendants, but: 
the Gaelic spirit of clannishness exists in 
full force. The old families have kept up 
the old stock by intermarriages; and the 
only things changed were the names, which 
were either corrupted, or dropped their 
prefixes. Thus the MacMahons became the 
Mayhorns; the O’Kanes, the Kanes; the 
MacAdams, the Adams; the MacMillens, 
and the MacAbells, the Millens and the 
Abells, But their Highland-Keltic habits, 
filtered through the Irish sieve, were 
preserved in their vigor. Between the 
two leading families, the Kanes and the 
Abells, there had been a bitter feud from 
the beginning. As the rest of the people 
were connected in one way or other, they 
took their sides, and as they said, ‘‘ stud 
by the k’nexion.” Pretty far they carried 
it too. One fellow, who was puffing the 
Kanes, was asked what connection’ he 
was. ‘ Wall,” said he, “not so véry 
cloast, but Clarke Abell, he gin me a 
bull-pup.” Ifa Kane married with an 
Abell, or vice versa, the woman in the 
case was adopted in her husband’s family, 
but cut off from her own. But a single 
quarrel, anda simple incident changed 
the current of affairs, and brought about 
a truce which may be considered a peace, 
leaving both parties in possession of the 
uti possidetis. 

As the eldest son in a straight line from 
the original Patrick, who had comé to this 





country’ from Ireland, and had settled 
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here under a land grant of a thousand 
acres, Peter Kane was the recognized 
head of the family. He was a good-look- 
ing, childless widower, thirty-two years 
of age, very well to do, and looked up to 
by his tribe, with whom his word was 
potential. He was a famous bear-hunter, 
and kept up a stock of curs, valuable for 
battling with Bruin, but worthless for any 
other purpose. Clarke Abell, who held a 
similar position among the Abells, was 
over sixty years old, tall, athletic and as 
straight as a gun-barrel. He did not look 
a day over fifty, with his iron-gray hair, 
and smooth face where the wrinkles had 
concentrated about the corner of the 
eyes. These two, though living within 
three miles of each other—their posses- 
sions joining—rarely spoke when they 
met, and then in monosyllables, eking 
out the conversation by gesture. 

It happened that Kane had seen bear 
signs one frosty morning in November, 
and laid on the dogs. Bruin heard the bay- 
ing afar off, and taking time by the fore- 
lock, made his way over a gap, and then 
down a dry branch hollow. ‘In avoid- 
ing Scylla, he fell upon Charybdis,” and 
so on; for old Abell happened to be in his 
field, his rifle, a constant companion, with 
him, when he saw the bear doing some 
tall walking in his direction. He shot 
the brute, and, with the assistance of his 
sons, had skinned him when Kane's dogs, 
followed by Kane, came up. A demand 
was made for the bear, which was denied. 
There was no fighting the matter there— 
three to one was too great odds, so Kane 
and his dogs went about their business. 
But the matter rankled. A well-known 
pettifogger of the section, John Adam, 
heard of it, and offered his services. The 
end of it was that Kane brought suit be- 
fore a country justice of the peace, and 
after various misadventures the case was 
heard. It was an action in deténue, and 
judgment was given for thirty-five dol- 
lars. Abell secured the services of Cecil 
Eve, a bright young lawyer lately ad- 
mitted to the bar, and the case was re- 
moved to the County Court held by four 
justices. Adam was not a regular prac- 
titioner, but the County Court was a sort 
of free-and-easy tribunal, with a roll of 
its own, and Adam was licensed by cus- 
tom. He brought suit for damages, for 
that he the party afo’said had detained 
the bar.” 

It was some months after the event 
when the County Court entered on its half- 
yearly session. In the mean while a little 
incident occurred, of the Romeo and 
Juliet pattern, which complicated mat- 
ters. Abell’s only unmarried daughter, 
was a good-looking young woman of 
twenty-two, and, like her kinsfolk,**hated 
that Pete Kane like pizen.” But one day 
she chanced to visit a neighbor at some 
disfance,and on her return met witha 
wandering four-year-old buck. It was at 
a season of the year when the animal, 
usually so timid, is both bold and aggres- 
sive. He charged at Kitty, who dexter- 
ously dodged behind a tulip-tree—poplar 
they miscall it there—and so evaded the 
thrust of his antlers. But he was per- 
sistent and kept herso constantly shifting 
her position that she became exhausted, 
She was just about to drop, which would 
have insured her death, when the crack of 
a rifle and the dropping of the buck dead, 
saved her. The next moment she heard 
the voice of Peter Kane. 

‘You ain’t hurt, air you, Miss Kitty?” 

‘¢ No, thank you, Mr. Kane, but power- 
ful skeert.” 

No wonder that the service rendered 
should make Kitty regard Peter with 
favor, and give him a romantic interest in 
the pretty girl when his timely presence 
had preserved from a cruel death. Ignor- 
ing the buck, Peter walked on with Kitty, 
escorting her to within sight of her fa- 

ther’s house, and then returning toa dwell- 
ing, which, in spite of his dogs and his 
hired people, seemed more lonely than 
ever. 

“They met by chance, the usual way,” 
again and again, and the old story, ever 
old and ever new, was told and listened 
to. Peter neglected the suit he had 
brought in one court, to prosecute a suit 
in another, and when the great case of 
Kane versus Abell came up before the 





County Court, Kane was absent bent ona 
final verdict in another suit, one of more 
importance, with a jury of one biased in 
his favor. 

The fame of this cause, the importance 
of the points involved, and the antago- 
nism of the parties, brought a large con- 
course to the county town. The day of 
the trial no living being could be seen; 
every one was in the court-house. But 
horses there were everywhere, tethered to 
posts, pickets, porch-posts and the swing- 
ing limbs of trees—horses of all kinds 
from the humble clay-bank farm drudge, 
to the mettled and blooded roadster, and 
with a variety of saddles and bridles, not 
all saddled, however, which was wonder- 
ful to see. A deal of whisky had been 
furnished in the morning, but not even 
the charms of corn juice could keep the 
mountaineers outside of the court-house, 
which was filled with a dense mass of au- 
ditors. 

Tke criminal business was first disposed 
of. Thecalendar had but two cases, one 
a ‘* Trespass, Assault and Battery,” and 
the other the stealing of some fowls by 
Silas Washington, a notorious colored of- 
fender. The T, A. B. was disposed of by 
a confession of judgment and a light fine, 
and after an hour’s trial, the scion of the 
Washington family got three months’ im- 
prisonment in the county jail. Then 
came the civil calendar, and the case of 
Kane versus Abell was called. 

It was a battle between the clans, and 
the movements were watched with keen 
interest by the spectators, made up of 
those connected in some way with the 
parties litigant. The opening speech for 
plaintiff by Adam, delivered in the ver- 
nacular, was admirable. It dwelt upon 
the atrocity of detaining the bear from its 
lawful possessor, the gross violation of 
hunting customs, and the fact that slaying 
the bear was almost as great un enormity 
as the slaying of Abel. The facts were 
then proven, by the admission of the of- 
fender. There were no witnesses for the 
defense. Eve claimed the right under 
those circumstances to the closing speech, 
but the worshipful court—the justices are 
worshipful, not honorable—complied 
with Adam’s demand to “ rule agin him,” 
and Eve took an exception which the 
court would not allow. The magistrates 
happened to be blood coanections of the 
Kanes. 

Eve spoke eloquently and even gran- 
diloquently. He had received a collegi- 
ate education, and he aired his classics 
for the editication of the court and jury, 
and astonished the mountaineers with 
flowing Latin and sonorous Greek. He 
held that there could be no property in 
an animal which was in fere nature, as 
there would be in one domesticated; that 
the wild animal, having been killed while 
trespassing on the domain, its carcass had 
become the property of the owner of the 
fee; that it had broken into the close of 
Abell—‘‘ socked his claws into his trou- 
sers,” as one of the jury explained after- 
ward—and was properly held for dam- 
ages; that being in a state of nature, 
property in him only vested by the fact 
and at the time of killing; and that Kane 
had no right in either hide, hair, hoof 
or meat of the bear. To support this he 
quoted Blackstone, with some side refer- 
ences to Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel and 
others, and cited a case from Johnson’s 
Reports which, in his opinion, covered 
the case. Then he wound up by an ap- 
peal to the jury to stand by their altars 
and their fires, the green graves of their 
forefathers, the Constitution and laws of 
the commonwealth, and find for the de- 
fendant. 

It was admitted that the young coun- 
selor had made a great effort, and his 
overwhelming weight of authority, Latin, 
Greek and logic, seemed to impress the 
jury as it did the auditors. The Abell 
side was jubilant, and the Kane side cor- 
respondingly depressed. But it made no 
impression upon Adam. That practiced 
and serene counselor rose in the con- 
sciousness of power, and he rose to 
the level of the occasion. His speech, 

written out in full from copious notes 
taken by a young member of the bar, we 
are enabled to give as a specimen of 
forensic power. It was as follows: 
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‘ Ef it please yef wurshups, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, Lain’t gwine to waste the time 
by makin’ a long noration. The counsel 
for the defendant has had -his sheer of 
that, and considabul of mine too. Heisa 
young man, peert an’ spry, an’ of a most 
pleasin’ disco’se. He has spread hisself on 
things in ginnal, like a banty hen tryin’ to 
kiver fourteen duck-aigs. But he hasn’t 
tetched the subjeck. He has given ycu 
a heap o’ larnin’, an’ enough Greek an’ 
Latin to set up a doctor’s shop. He sot 
out to sock with Socrates, rip with Eurip- 
ides, an’ hurk with Hercules, an’ I don’t 
know when I’ve been more pleased me- 
self. But it didn’t edzactly tetch the 
sore spot. He quoted from Grotius an’ 
them, but it was larnin’ an’ not law. Mr. 
Grotius an’ the rest are furriners, writin’ 
on furrin law. What has furrin law to 
do with us? As for Blackstone—why, 
gentlemen, Blackstone, was a British 
jedge—a British jedge. Our anthisters 
fought agin British tyranny an’ oppres- 
sion—fit an’ died agin it. Is the say-so 
of a British jedge to overrule law an’ jes- 
tice here? I allow not. 

‘*Ther ain’t no disputation as to the 
fax. The defendant takes the fax as they 
air. An’ they airas plain as noonday. 
We had no proputty in the b’ar, eh ? Why 
that’d make a hoss laugh. The young 
man is noo to the bar, but the onwritten 
bar law o’ this country’s nooer to him, an’ 
that goes back so fur that no one knows 
to the contrairy. That gives the right o’ 
possession to the man that starts the 
game. The b’ar wasn’t in possession of 
Kane in one sense, but he had started to 
reduce it to possession, and Abell comin’ 
in an’ shootin’ it, put it into possession at 
wunst. For he was eyether an agent of 
Kane, an’ shot it for him, or he wasa 
trespasser—an’ he couldn’t take advan- 
tage of his own wrong, could he? That’s 
law, ain’t it? The moment the defend- 
ant shot the animal which we had started, 
it become our b’ar. Ther ain’t no prop- 
utty in a live b’ar, but there is ina dead 
b’ar. We ain’t detainin’ nobody’s live 
b’ar, but our dead one, an’ that’s what we 
sue for. He mought have charged for his 
sarvice, but he didn’t. He’s kilt our prop- 
utty agin us, and we’ve got to be paid 
for it. That’s law, an’ that’s jestice. 

‘*One more p’int, an’ I’m done, an’ then 
I ax.a vardick from you. The larned 
counsel on the t’other side, knowin’ of 
the weakness of his case, he has brought 
in the say-so of some Noo York lawyer— 
a Noo-Yor-k law-yer! to decide a case 
here. Not his opinion eyether, but his 
Repote! This is the most pusyillanomous 
attemp’ to warp jestice I ever knowed of ! 
Johnson’s Repote! I needn't tell yer, 
gentlemen of the jury—I needn’t tell yer 
wurshups, who air larned in the law, that 
repote is only hearsay, an’ thet hearsay is 
not evidence. What’s Johnson—who is 
this Johnson, that his hearsay should be 
admitted in this wurshupful cote to break 
down the fax as swo’n to by respectable 
witnesses, some of ’em akin to yer, gen- 
tlemen of the jury? The case is cl’ar. 
We stan’ for law an’ jestice.” 

The presiding justice asked if ‘‘ both 
sides air into cote?” 

‘The defendant is here,” said Eve, 
‘*but the plaintiff seems to be ashamed of 
his suit, and is absent.” 

‘*Good reason tharfor,” said the fore- 
man of the jury. ‘I seed him on hoss- 
back when I was comin’ to cote, with 
Kitty Abell on behind, a-headin’ for 
Preacher Grimeses. Gwine to git mar- 
ried, I allow.” 

This startling announcement was suc- 
ceeded by another, made by a small boy 
perched in one of the windows : 

‘**Thar comes Pete Kane on his black 
hoss, with Kitty Abell a-holdin’ onto 
him.” 

In vain the sheriff called for order. 
Abell and his two sons went out, followed 
by spectators, lawyers, judges and jury- 
men, and at last by the sheriff himself, who 
wanted to see the fight as much as the 
rest. 

Peter Kane had ridden up to the porch 
of the village ‘‘ store,” dismounted, teth- 
ered his horse, and assisted Kitty to 
alight, before old Abell and his two strap- 
ping boys reached the spot. Every one 

was excited except Peter, who was quite 








cool and unmoved. There was to be a 
fight, beyond doubt, and every one pre- 
pared to take sides in the “ scrimmage,” 
according to his proclivities. The two 
Abell boys ‘“*shucked” their hunting- 
shirts in readiness. 

** Stan’ back thar, boys,” said old Abell, 
seizing an ax-handle from a pile that 
stood on the porch, “or I'll lay ye out 
with this ax-helve. This is my beezness, 
not yourn. Pete Kane, ye ain’t satisfied 
with gwine to law with me, but you’ye 
run away with my dahter, unbeknownst, 
Air you two married?” 

‘*- Yes, father,” said the blushing Kitty, 

‘‘ Thar nuvver was a Abell married to 
a Kane that she wasn’t disowned of her 
kin,” said the old man. ‘‘The Kanes an’ 
the Abells has fit through three ginera- 
tions. It’s been a scandelyous beezness, in 
my jedgment. You kin take yer jedg- 
ment agin me for the b’ar, for I broke 
hunter’s law in that, an’ acted ruther 
mean—” 

‘Yer welcome to the b’ar, Clarke 
Abell,” said Kane. ‘‘I don’t want the 
money nohow. It’s John Adam’s fool- 
ery.” 

“John Adam was right,” returned 
Abell, “‘an’ Tl pay. But, Kitty, gal, why 
didn’t you let me know the pur’l you was 
in, an’ how Peter saved you? I only 
larned it to-day. You mought have been 
dead but for him. Why didn’t ycu ax 
for the gal like a man, Peter Kane?” 

The young folks stammered their re- 
grets. 

‘*Jeems Abell,” cried the old man to 
his eldest son, ‘‘ don’t stan’ thar glowrin’, 
but jest go into the store, and get a quart 
of the best, an’ then ride with black Betty 
ahead to Kane’s. The boys’ll give youa 
hundred yards law. The fight atween 
the Kanes an’ the Abells is busted. Buss 
me, Kitty, gal. I run away with yer 
mother myself.” 

Off went James Abell on horseback, 
with his black bottle of whisky, followed 
by hastily mounted horsemen, the fore- 
most to obtain the privilege of bussing 


‘black Betty,” the whisky-bottle, an old - 


Irish custom still kept up in the section. 

There was a bounteous ‘‘ infare” at the 
bridegroom’s house, and a good time. 
The only thing to mar it was the prospect 
of a fight between James Abell and an 
Overton Kane, but the old man Abell ap- 
peared with a hickory gad, and persuaded 
the two to stop. 

The trial never was really concluded, 
but Peter Kane went over next morning, 
and was closeted with the county clerk. 
The record bears the following : 

‘* Kane 

vs. Detinue. Damages, $100.00. 
Abell. 

‘Suit withdrawn by plaintiff, who pays 

costs.” 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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A LITTLE WHEEDLER. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








‘““THERE never was a grandma half so 
good!”’ 
He whispered, while beside her chair he 
stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek, 
With manner very meek, 
Against her dear old face, in loving mood. 


‘There never was a nicer grandma born! 
I know some little boys must be forlorn 
Because they’ve none like you; 
I wonder what I’d do 
Without a grandma’s kisses night and 
morn? 


“There never was a dearer grandma— 
there!”’ 
He kissed her and he smoothed her snow- 
white hair; 
Then fixed her ruffled cap 
And nestled in her lap, 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her old 
arm-chair. 


“When [I’m a man, what lots to you I'll 
bring!— 
A horse and carriage and a watch and ring. 
All grandmas are so nice! 
(Just here he kissed her twice.) 
All grandmas give a boy most anything!’ 


Before his dear old grandma could reply, 
This boy looked up, and with a roguish eyé, 
Then whispered in her ear, 
That nobody might hear: 
“Say, grandma, have you any more mince 
pie?”’ 
New YorK Ciry, 
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POOR JOE! 
BY FLORENCE B, HALLOWELL. 








Jor was a little black mule, and his 
home was in Chattanoogo, Tenn. For 
him life meant hard work and plenty of 
it, many blows and scanty food; for his 
master, Jack Reefe, wasa rough, coarse 
man, who drank a great deal of bad whis- 
ky, and was scarcely responsible some- 
times for what he did. He earned a living 
by hauling wood, coal, stone, bricks and 
sand, and ashe was paid by the load, it 
was to his interest to have as many loads 
ina day as he could. So he had no mer- 
cy on poor Joe. 

The little mule was very strong when 
Jack Reefe bought him, but hauling heavy 
loads up the steep streets of Chatta- 
nooga from five o’clock in the morning 
until six at night, soon toldn bis strength 
and elasticity. And if he paused a moment 
for breath or. to rest his weary limbs, 
down came Jack’s heavy whip on his 
back, and loudly was he shouted at to 
«“ Go on!” ‘* Get up there!” 

Joe had a friend, however, in little Ben- 
ny, Jack Reefe’s nephew; but Benny was a 
cripple, and went round on a crutch, and 
as he was as much afraid of Jack Reefe as 
Joe was, he seldom dared interfere in the 
poor little mule’s behalf, no matter how 
strongly inclined to do so. 

Benny kept house for his uncle; cooked 
the bacon, made corn-bread and boiled 
the potatoes and hominy. There was no 
variation to the humble fare, and Benny 
had never tasted a piece of white bread 
in his life, and seldom saw fresh meat ex- 
cept in the butcher shops. He had to 
manage very carefully in order to make 
the money his uncle gave him for house- 
keeping purposes last from one Saturday 
night to the next; but there was one thing 
healways contrived todo, and that was 
to save a potato for Joe. That potato 
must be saved evenif Benny had none 
himself, and that was the reason that at 
meal-times Benny never helped himself to 
potatoes until his uncle was through eat- 
ing. Four potatoes were always boiled 
for supper, and it depended on Jack’s ap- 
petite whether there was more than one 
left. 

Joe was put every night into a rough 
shed in the yard back of Jack’s cabin, the 
door of which was made of two pieces of 
board, nailed so far apart that Joe could 
put his head between them; and Benny 
never went out with the potato that he 
did not find Joe watching for him at this 
space. 

“Poor Joe!” Benny would say, strok 
ing the long ears, ‘‘I wish I had a whole 
basket of potatoes for you, Joe.” 

And Joe would rub his head on Benny’s 
shoulder, and appear very appreciative of 
the love bestowed on him. 

But Joe’s happiest time was on Sunday, 
when there was no hauling to do, and he 
was allowed to roam at his will about the 
small yard, and roll in the dust as often 
as the fancy seized him. Jack always 
slept all day Sunday, waking up only to 
eat his dinner, and he left the care of Joe 
entirely to Benny. And the little cripple 
would sit in the doorway of the small 
kitchen, and watch Joe’s antics with the 
keenest delight, and would laugh heartily 
whenever Joe kicked up his heels and 
pranced around. 

“Tt does me lots of good to see you en- 
joy yourself, Joe,” he would say; and he 
used to think the little mule understood 
every word. 

Late in the fall of 1887 Jack engaged 
to haul sand for a row of brick houses 
Mm process of construction, and as there 
had been a great deal of rain the streets 
were muddy, and the hauling was harder 
than ever for poor little Joe. 

Benny, hobbling up Eighth Street late 
one Saturday afternoon, heard a familiar 
Voice shouting: ‘‘ Get up there!” and saw 
his uncle raining blows on poor Joe, who 
was straining every sinew to pull the 
heavy wagon out of the rut in which it 
was stalled. 

“Uncle! Uncle Jack!” cried Benny, 
appealingly, hobbling into the street, 
“Joe can’t pull that. Don’t you see? 
He can’t pull it.” 

“ He kin pull it if he’s a min’ ter,” said 
Jack, roughly. ‘ll teach him to balk,” 
and down came the heavy whip again. 





Once more poor Joe struggled and 
strained at the heavy load, slipped, fell, 
and got upon his feet again, while Benny 
stood by, his little pinched face white 
with anxiety. 

‘* He can’t pull it, Uncle, he can’t,” he 
cried. ‘* You'll have to dump the load.” 

‘*No, I won’t, nuther,” answered Jack. 
‘‘T reckon Iknow a balky mule when I 
see one. You go ‘long home.” 

But Benny did not move. His love for 
Joe gave him courage to disobey that. 
angry command. 

‘* He'll get up this hill or I'll kill him,” 
said Jack, growing more and more angry 
with every moment, and as he spoke he 
seized a spade lying on top of the load, 
and gave the mule a savage blowin the 
stomach. 

‘Take that, and get up, will you?” he 
shouted. 

Once more Joe, tho quivering from that 
cruel blow, strained every muscle to the 
task demanded of him, and with the help 
of two friendly Negroes who pushed at 
the wheels, the wagon was made to move. 

‘‘That’s it. Get up there! Didn’t I tell 
you he was only balkin’!” cried Jack. 

Benny stood motionless and silent in 
the middle of the street until the wagon 
was out of sight. Then, with a heart 
heavy with pity and anxiety for poor Joe, 
he hobbled home. 

When he went to the shed with the po- 
tato that evening, Joe was lying down, and 
did not get up when spoken to, and 
ate the potato as if he didn’t really want it. 

“I’m afraid Joe’s sick, Uncle,” the boy 
said when he went into the cabin again. 

‘*Oh, Joe’s all right,” said Jack. ‘““Ycu’re 
always makin’ some sort o’ fuss about 
that mule. Let him alone, can’t ye?” 

‘*But you load him so heavy,” said 
Benny, trembling at his audacity in call- 
his rough uncle to account. ‘“‘ And you 
hit him awful hard with that spade, Un- 
cle Jack.” 

“T’ll hit you if ye say much more,” was 
the angry reply. ‘‘ He deserved all he got, 
an’ more too.” 

**He’ll get a good rest to-morrow, any- 
how,” said Benny. ‘I'll let him out the 
first thing in the morning.” 

The sun was hardly up the next day 
when Benny hobbled down the little yard 
to the shed. He was disappointed not to 
see Joe’s nose at the space. 

* You’re lazy this morning, Joe,” he 
said, as he flung wide the door. 

Joe was lying on his side, his head flat 
on the earth,and he did not move as 
Benny entered. 

‘* Joe! what’s the matter, Joe?” cried 
Benny, a terrible fear clutching at his 
heart; but still Joe did not move, 

Benny dropped his crutch and fell on 
his knees beside his dumb friend. One 
moment he gazed, a look of the deepest dis- 
tresson his face, then with aloud, sob- 
bing cry threw his arms about the little 
mule’s neck. Well might he mourn; 
poor Joe was dead. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE—Selected. 

I AM composed of 55 letters. 

My 7, 9, 14, 4, a celebrated Italian city. 

My 28, 47, 15, 44, a Western state. 

My 23, 16, 33, 26, 20, 1, 8, 30, a river of 
Russia. 

My 11, 48, 45, 10, 51, a river of Brazil. 

My 49, 43, 40, 5, 2, an important city of 
Arabia. 

My 3, 54, 34, 6, 18, a city of Beloocbistan. 


My 50, 37, 53, 41, 22, 16, 6, 25, an important 
city of Georgia. 
My 52, 13, 22, 2, a river of Liberia. 


Western state. 

My 55, 9, 17, 23, 6, 16, a division of Africa. 

My 35, 39, 41, 10, a river of Mississppi. 

My 25, 29, 42, 28, 22, one of the great lakes. 

My 7, 19, 23, a river of Louisiana. 

My 27, 9, 28, 23, a mountain of the United 
States. 

My 38, 2, 46, 7, 15, 16, 54, a lake in Scot- 
land. 

My 24, 12, 2, 14, 8, 55, a river of England. 

My whole is an old proverb. 

W. A. M. 


UNITED RHOMBOID, 
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RIGHT-HAND RHOMBOID. 


Words ucross: 1, Wounds with a sharp 
weapon; 2, a sign, good or bad; 3, a period 
of time; 4, part of a flower. 

Words down: 1,a consonant; 2, a prepo- 
sition; 3, a woman’s name; 4, busy insects; 
5, a man’s nickname; 6,a Latin prefix; 7,a 
consonant. 

Left-hand rhomboid; 1, The upper right- 
hand reversed; 2, asmall particle of mat- 
ter; 3, anaromatic plant; 4, increase. 

Wordsdown: 1, Aconsonant; 2, existing; 
3, a weight; 4, an animal; 5, to commit er- 
ror; 6, to perform; 7, a vowel. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 
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The upper line is one word across. The 
lower line is of one letter all the way across. 
The words read downward, including 
the upper letter and the lower letter. 
First on the left a jewel. 
2. A frame. 
3. A competitor. 
4. A frown. 
5. Like another. 
6. A lette, one of five. 
7. To drive out. 
8. A traitor. 
9. Name of a celebrated chorus. 
10. Work of fiction. 
11. Inhaman. 
12. To praise. 


TRIANGLE. 
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From | to 8, a word: from 1 to 15, a word. 
1. A consonant. 

2-9. An exclamation. 

3-10. Purpose. 

4-11. To insnare. 

5-12. A kind of witchcraft. 

6-13. A white metal. 

7-14. Not of noble birth. 

8-15. To show the differences of. 

The diagonal re a small stitched 


The inciieniinattan word, relating to Plato. 
B. 


CORKSCREW, 
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1, A verb of possession; 2, a luminous 
body; 3,a foe of mankind; 4, a — nick- 





My 382, 15, 31, 40, 28, 22, 55, 9, 16, is a | 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 23d. 


INSERTED WORDS. 
1. Ac-cord-io-n. 

2. B-anne-r. 

2. B-rut-e. 

4, H-our-i. 

5. Hy-pot-hen-us-e. 

6. G-ave-l. 

7. Gasp-in-g. 

8. L-inn-et. 

9. M-arch-es. 

10, C-ere-s. 

11. M-i-nut-e. 

12. A-nemo-ne. 

13. C-land-est-in. 

14. T-he-In-de-pen-dent. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“The skeleton in armour.” 


RHOMBOID. 
Shrines 
Eidolon 
Metaled 
Aetites 
Sectile 
Sillons 
Testoon 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
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CHARADE. 
Rod-e-rick Dhu. 
Dhu means black. 








Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 


T INTERESTS YOU. 


H THE “ ROCHESTER LAMP” 








NEVER NEEDS TRIMMING. NEVER 
BREAK» CHIMNEYS. Peer eOrLy 9 
A PURE, ty s LIGH 6 
Power. This is 0 boast,as a i. #.. a 
lamp. Made in p Ang and  clegams: states, both 
stand and han pging. moth size, 300 
CANDLE P ER (entirely new), the best 
lamp made for lighting Churches, Halls, 
Stores. Factories. etc. 

Send for Circular. Manufactured by 


EDW. MILLER & CO., 10 & 12 College Place, N. ¥ 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE, 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Bhoumstiam, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles. 

pose physicians order it. Take no other. It is 
the" BES If your druggist does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 29% BROADWAY, N. ¥ 








YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25% cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application, Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


Er’ onde Suton 
sr, ada and Youths ; 
gicle gvmmaciem, scion. 

3 new 
_ = As feular. 
r € os is 
East 14th Street 718 Bh Ave, 
Prof. D. L. Dows. wm site SAC 
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My 12, 28, 42, 22, a cape of South America. | name; 5, a vessel; 6, to incite; 7, existed. 
My 36, 21, 42, a river of North Carolina. The corkscrew means cheats, ow et Strong nae oer 




















DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, ee’ stuff, but_good 








My gocts may be found in New York City with DeGraaf é oe 


Sted 49 West I4th Sots Baumann Brothe: 


t Si ; By]vester, Hilton& 
e ¢. Fijnt Co., ot; Salves Mth Street; T 
pa alton Strede RJ. Horner & Co., él West 284 


merican. 





In Brook] 


, W 
In Chicago with Wirts 
Wabash 


eae comforts. Special discount rgym ¥ 
INCLAIR, Motevilies Onondaga Co., New York. ss — a ee 


“The Common Sense chairs and set- 
tees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpasse 
by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing country houses and desiring 
= inexpensive, comfortable and durable 
furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. 
A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy 


of his handbook, which contains illus- 
——“} trations of the various articles he manu- 
facwres, with a er = eres 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tay or, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. . 
HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowARrD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Adwocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS Me al pomeia HIGGInson, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER. VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PoweRr, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our Gopertenens of ‘‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “‘ English Notes.”’ 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on- 
Literature,’ and EDMUND Goss, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library.” 

IsABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,’’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
OHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


.We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 


JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, * 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F, W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 


e 


One month..........--- staal ND wend abiie tien S WP Caeiee re isssctivcccse cde cxsseesasd $3 00 
NG 2 Sresgceetenedsas apeaue ae Ly ere ee 5 00 
BN TROND. occ ccc cts cdseccdecsccccces De 0 PE OD dev ctcceclol ccccevdadedoes 7 00 
cs aics denieunaes i inetd Ege Oe ee ee 8 50 
RS oan. ds cahnode athéexen-op ua Sie Sete MIE nab chs n4abespododseonesdanad 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... .......... $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three S ctuhagavoniepinncine 233 ‘“ Five or more “ eeenecoespoegus 200 * 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy peng = or mag- 
azine, inconnettion with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clu ing List, 
sep ton application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetve any 
practical hunts, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PINEAPPLES. 











BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





PINEAPPLE culture has not been altugether 
successful in the United States. However, 
here and there, some one has brought pine- 
apples to fruiting. At the Citrus Fair for 
Northern California, held in Sacramento 
last year, a gentleman living in Sacra- 
mento City displayed a gocd-sized pine- 
apple that looked as if it were ripe. He 
had raised it in the open air in Sacramento. 
The gentleman also exhibited a pineapple 
growing, which had been plantedin May, 
1885. 

Pineapples are rare in this state, how- 
ever. Florida has probably made more ex- 
tensive trials of the plant, but the ‘‘ Report 
of the Department of Agriculture for 1886”’ 
warns persons attempting pineapple cul- 
ture in that state that the plant cannot be 
regarded as a perfectly safe field crop north 
of the twenty-eighth degree of latitude. 
Its cultivation, however, has been attempt- 
ed adegree north ofthis limit, and with 
protection in winter, unless there is ex- 
treme cold, the plants may live. The De- 
partment’s report mentions a visit niade to 
plantations on an island near the southern 
junction of the Indian and Banana rivers, 
where the pineapple plants showed brown 
and bleached leaves, the effect of cold 
weather. 

Probably it will be quite a while before 
the United States rais«s its own pineapples 
in quantities sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. It is said that in 1874, New York re. 
ceived imports of nearly five million pine- 
apples, thirty per cent of which, however, 
were loss on account of per‘shing on the voy- 
age. 

Three portions of the world lay claim to 
the honor of being the birthplace of the 
pineapple. Many believe Brazil, Soutb 
America, to be the spot where it is indige- 
nous; others say Africa, and Linnzeus said 
that it came from New Spain and Surinam. 
It has been suggested that all are really 
right, and that the pineapple is a native of 
almost all parts of the tropics. 

As for its cultivation in Europe, a monk 
from Peru, named André Theut, is said to 
have first introduced the plantin 1555. Over 
three hundred years ago one Jean de Lery, 
a Huguenot priest, described the pineapple. 
He seems to have been an enthusiast over 
the plant, for he described it as being of 
such excellence ‘that the gods might luxu- 
riate upon it and that it should be only 
gathered by the hand of Venus.” 

Accounts, however, do not seem to agree 
as to who the real man was who first 
taught Europeans pineapple culture. 

Holland is thought to have preceded Eng- 
land in this work. At least one pineapple 
was seen by King Charles II, of England; 
for Evelyn in his ‘“‘Diary”’ says that he tasted 
4 pineapple at the king’s table. This his- 
toric pineapple came from the Barbadoes. 
An old picture represented the royal gar- 
dener on bended knee humbly presenting 
the first pineapple raised in England, and it 
has been thought possible that this pine- 
apple was raised from the ‘‘suckers”’ of 
Evelyn’s pineapple. However, there were 
pineapples seen in England before those 
days, for some were sent to Cromwell, prob- 
ably by some admirer of the ‘* Lord Protect- 
or of the Commonwealth.”’ 

Le Cour, of Leyden, is said by some to 
have been the one to whom is due the honor 
of being the first to introduce pineapples 
into Europe as a product. Having received 
his plants from America, this gentlemen 
“after a great many trials, with little or no 
success, did at length hit upon a proper de- 
gree of heat and management, so as to pro- 
duce fruit equally good (tho not so large) as 
that which is produced in the West 
Indies.”’ 

The year 1715 is given as the date of the 
first cultivation of the pineapple in Eng- 
land. English experimenters began the 
erection of ‘* low stoves’’ called ** succession- 
houses,”’ for the cultivation of pineapples, 
and it is said that, in 1730, ‘“‘ pine-stoves”’ of 
different kinds were to be found in all the 
chief English gardens. And, inthe “‘ British 
Gardener’s Directory’ of 1744, it is noted 
that Scotland also had been struck with 
the desire for “‘ pineapple stoves,” and a 
description is given of one belonging to the 
author of the ‘‘ Directory.”’ This “ pine- 
apple stove’’ was erected in Crichton, near 
Edinburgh, in 1732, and in this building 
the pineapple fruited for the first time in 
Scotland. It is said that the largest pine- 
apple that has been recorded as having 





es | 


a 
been raised in England weighed fourteen 
pounds, twelve ounces, 

A king of Sardinia took an interest in the 
pineapple and sent his gardener, whose Dame 
was Brochieri, to England to find out the 
best method of the cultivation of the plant, 
When the gardener returned from his mis- 
sionin 1777, he published his observations 
with a plan of apit for receiving the plants 
The Italians commonly adopted his system, 
Florence and Monza were the places most 
successful in pineapple growing, and it ig 
said that in 1819 there were a few plants in 
the royal gardens at Portici, but they were 
“weak, yellow-leaved, and covered with in. 
sects,”’ the few plants in the Pope’s garden 
and in other villas near Rome being in lit. 
tle better condition. 

It is true that the pineapple is subject to 
the attacks of insects in hot-houses, particy. 
larly to those of the Coccide, or bark-lice, 
a white, mealy, kind, tinged with crimson, 
doing much harm. There is also another 
injurious variety, Coccus hesperidum, 
known as the brown or ‘“‘turtle coccus,” go 
called from the shape of the back looking 
soinewhat like the shell of the turtle. This 
kind of coccusis said to wedge itself be 
tween the crevices in the fruit of the pine- 
apple, and spoil the juice and flavor of the 
fruit. 

Various remedies have been tried for 
these coccidwe by English gardeners, the 
remedies being mixtures of sulphur, Scotch 
snuff, hellebore powder, nux vomica, ete., 
but the simplest and most effectual plan is 
said to be the keeping of the hot-house con- 
stantly filled with steam for several days, 
The temperature being considerably above 
100°, every insect will be killed, while the 
pineapples will be uninjured if in the shade, 

The method mentioned by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for protecting pine- 
apples from light frosts, when the plants 
are raised out-doors, is to construct a plat- 
form of small poles at such a hight above 
the plants as not to interfere with their up- 
ward growth. This platform is then cov- 
ered with palm leaves, and, if ashadeis 
given to the pineapples in summer also, it is 
thought that more tender fruit is produced, 

Sometimes when fruit has been wanted 
from hot-house plants, it has been recom- 
mended to keep the plants dry for a good 
while and then water them and give them 
fresh heat and the plants willsoon fruit. It 
was customary in English hot- houses to put 
the pineapples into hot-beds of tanned bark 
under frames in summer. 

The chief method of propagating pine- 
apples is by the suckers and crowns, the 
fruit, when in a high state of cultivation, 
not bearing seeds, or not ripening them 
properly. Wild pineapples have seeds, how- 
ever, and it is said that the juice of some of 
the wild pineapples is so sharp that it will 
take the skin off the lips and gums of the 
person daring enough to partake of it. 

There are about fifty kinds of pineapples 
in cultivation. The generic name of the 
pineapple, Ananassa, is said to have been 
derived from a word used to designate the 
plant in Guiana. English cultivators claim 
that they nave been so successful in pine- 


apple growing that they can produce better — 


fruit than that imported from foreign 
coubtries. The United States has not suc- 
eeeded so well with out-of-door fruit of this 
sort, since the Department of Agriculture 
states that the fruit in Florida is often 
small and the profits not encouraging, con- 
sidering the fact that the fruit has to com- 
pete with pineapples brought from the 
West Indies and sold at a low figure. 

The uses of the pineapple are numerous. 
The leaves are the asserted source of fiber 
for making nets and cordage and for manu- 
facturing the famous “pina muslin” of 
Manilaand the Philippine Islands. It is, 
however, suspected that many of the fabrics 
soldas ‘‘pineapple goods” are made from 
fibers obtained from other members of the 
pineapple family. Bromeliacca, one of the 
plants, Bromelia pinguin, the “ wild pine- 
apple,” having leaves from five to eight feet 
long containing remarkably fine fiber, es- 
pecially when the leaves are young. The 
pina muslin made from the leaves of the 
real pineapple is most delicate, of a yellow- 
ish cvlor, and transparent. It is also very 
durable, and is used in making ladies’ 
dresses and handkerchiefs, and is exported 
in but small quantities. 

The juice of the pineapple is put up in 
bottles, heated by a water-bath, and, if 
corked while hot and placed in a cool spot, 
it is said to keep perfectly its flavor for 4 
year. The juice is used for flavoring, but 
has not escaped imitation by inventive 
chemists. Confectionery and desserts some 
timesowe their pineapple flavor, not to the 
fruit, but to “ butyric ether.” Some of the 
compound ethers are used in making fruit- 
flavors, and this butyric ether dissolved in 
eight or ten parts of alcohol makes the 
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'#pineapple essence.” It is said that if from 
twenty to twenty- -five drops of this essence 
are added to a pound of sugar that has been 
previously treated with a little citric acid, 
the raixture will taste strongly of pine- 
apple. 

The pineapple is a biennial and its leaves 
are usu .lly edged with small, sharp spines. 
There is one variety of pineapple, A. sativa 
variegata, that is sometimes cul:ivated for 
the ornamental effect of its leaves, which 
are two or three feet long, green in the 
center, and edged with cream-color and red. 
The fruit that we call the pineapple is at 
first only a mass of flowers, but the calyxes 
and bracts, which are univted, afterward 
become fleshy and form one mass called 
“ pineapple,” because of the resemblance in 
shape toa pinecone. The fruit is borne in 
the center of the plant and is covered out- 
side with little triangular-shaped scales. 

The countries chiefly noted for the culti- 
vation of the pineapple are the Azores and 
the West Indies, Jamaica having been 
prominent in this industry. While Italy 
might be considered as perhaps a country 
far enough south to be adapted to this fruit, 
a writer of 1834 says of pineapples in that 
country: ‘“‘Such, however, is the exhalation 
produced in this dry climate from leaves so 
full of pores, and such the want of attention 
to supplying large pots and plenty of water 
that the plants are generally of a pale, 
sickly hue, and the fruit of very small 
size.”’ 

The best varieties of what the Dutch call 
pijn appel are said to be the Smooth- 
leaved Cayenne, Black Jamaica, Char- 


lotte Rothschild, Lady Beatrice Lam- 
blon, Lord Carrington, and Prince Al- 
bert.”’” The first mentioned has no spines 
on its leaves, and tbe next four va- 


rieties are rclied on by the English as being 
good for winter use, ** Prinve Albert’”’ being 
the best, perhaps, of the summer and au- 
tumn ones. One of the older writers of this 
century says of the pineapple: ‘‘ This incom- 
parable fruit can be obtained even in frames 
without fire-heat, having only the assistance 
of tan and dung, and is more easily brought 
to maturity than an early cucumber.’’ 

One fruit, however, is all that the pine- 
apple was formerly expected to produce. 
By the old English plan a pineapple about 
three years old bore one fruit and then was 
allowed to die, leaving the suckers or side 
shoots to be planted. But afterward the 
“Hamilton plan ’’ came into favor, altho it 
isnot much used now. By this plan the 
suckers were left attached to the parent 
stem, andin this way bore fruit when only 
eighteen months had passed. Four fruits 
in succession were sometimes obtained by 
this plan. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 





A BAD YEAR FOR APPLES. 


EXPORTERS of apples have had little to be 
thankful for during the season now rapidly 
drawing toaclose. It has been one of dis- 
appointments and the exporter who has no 
more apples to ship manifests a disposition 
to rejoice. The indications of a profitable 
season, which were observed early in the 
year, proved false. The unexpected hap- 
pened in almost every instance. Canadian 
exporters alone are joyous, for to them only 
was the season beneficial in a pecuniary 
sense; American shippers having reaped 
nothing but experience, and that dearly. 

Canadian apples have been more sought 
after in the foreign markets than State 
fruit, and while good prices have been real- 
ized for the former, shippers of the latter 
have considered themselves fortunate to lose 
nothing but time and labor expended. In 
Canada the yield ot apples was fairly large 
and the fruit of fine quality, while in the 


poncens that has been. harvested in years, 
own Kast there were few apples, and in 
the Huason Hiver Valiey the trees bore 
poorly. Iu Western New York the crop 
was much better. 

Hudson River Valley apples weresoft and 
‘clouded’? to such an extent that hard, 
ear stock could be purchased only at exor- 
ant prices. Asiie from this, there was 
avy yield of English and German fruit 
fp which Americau applescameinto com- 
tiou in the London, Liverpool and Gilas- 
vy markets, So poor was the fruit thata 
mover of practical, experienced men who 
re usually the neaviest shippers retused to 
handie it, and the demand in the home 
market being small, many producers, inex- 
perienced in this branch ot the business, 
were forced to ook abroad for an outlet tor 
the overpius. ‘I'nus it was that so much in- 
erior fruit found its way to foreign mar- 
ets and proved disastrous to shippers.— 
New York lribune. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce, | : 


100 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00 


Ten Plants each of ten best standard varieties sent, 
tea tes . for $1.00. “How to B wers, 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


March Ist, 
WELD & CO., Lyndonville, N.Y. 


ULBS AND ROOTS 


For Spring planting. 


Giadioli, Dablies, Lilies, Amaryllis, Bego- 
nias, Tuberoses, Chrysan nthemums. eng etc. 
also Covent Garden Celebrated § from 


HOOPER & Cu., Lim’d, London, W.C., tor 1888. 
Catalogues free on application to 


J, A, DE VEER, 19 Broadway, New York, 
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WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very little 
additional expense? These manures contain just the 
plant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE, Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet to 


A, J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 PEARLST., = = NEW YORK. 
{ESTABLISHED 1850.28 





SEND FOR 


New Catalogue of 
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CHOICE SELECT SEEDS, 4 
Grown for us with great care. L 
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BONE MEAL = Poultry, ig og Bone one 8 189 Water St., New York City. 
rushe yster shells en or 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. | 8 Successors to R. H. ALLEN CO. E 


Price List. 





SEEI I=. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and 
mailed free toall applicants. [t contains all the lead- 
ing and most popular sorts of 


VECETABLE, FARM 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last acacen, and 
near|ly everything else in my line of busines: 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN,37 E. 19thst.,N. Y. 


TREES. 


BOTTOM RATES. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES. 
P. O. Drawer, 291, 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 











ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








GIVEN AWAY! 
Mixed Flower Seeds, é 


with floral hints. 
friends. Send now. . G. Ww. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


ew flowers, new eng! 
Everybod 








For 1888 is better than ever, and ys be E ED is. 
2. CO BS. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simil+ of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
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Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
I have founded 
my business on 


Warranted Seed. the belief that 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
wer. Raising a large ape pw! of my seed enables 

me to warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 
— = Flower Saod Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
very son and daughter of Adam, It is 

Yberally llustrated with engravings made directly 

: ee 7 m photographs of vegetables grown on my — 

. : farms. Besides an immense variety ofstarndardseed, 
. will find in it some valuable new vegetables not foun 
= a@ any other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
a. erigen Beet, Burbank = Earl io Potatoes, Hub bard 
, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
Valuable ‘vege ne 45" na at stronage of the public. 

JAME BEGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











DAVIDGE BRAND. 


DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CO. 
71 Wall Street . (Eagle Building.) New York. 


Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabhages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 





TESTED 
ELEGANT CATALOGUE OF CHOICE NOVELTIES 


Free on application, 


HIRAM SiIBLEY & CO., 
y ROCHESTER, N, ¥, CHICAGO, ILL, \ 









To our friends who have not already received it, weare ready to mail 
our NEW CATALOGUE of 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS 


For 188s. 
Containing all the Novelties of the Season, both in Vegetable and 
ower Seed. 


Fl 
Na M. THORBURN & Ca:T6. SonnSrWewYorx, 














our og EVERYTHING CARDEN 


FOR THE 
is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations ofeverything thatis new, useful 
and rarejin Seeds and its, together with 
lain directions of ‘‘ How to grow them,” by 
TER HENDERSON. This Manual, which isa 
‘book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so re- 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new and Gold 
Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one ‘ket of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena fone 
—— or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering will state in 


















Manuat oF 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 





PET what N & ¢ saw this advertisement. 


S NEW YORK, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 
We offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fe , which d@ 
the ear fally 
sustained its h repu- 
ti a 
ns, whs, 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
For sal ie by our nts 
throughout the United 
amphlets eon 
monials and 


» a msforwarded 
free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 








grow : 
Secor Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youth hful Color. 


FLORES DLOC 


Mest Ree eek end Lasting of Pectemen, So. Dewaxtee. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








One Month. ....8 3 One YVear......... 
Three Boashe. ..- 7% Two Years.. 
Four Mont +100 Three Years 

ix Months....... Four Years.. 
Nine Months...... Five Years.. 





{XN  LUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE.RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions wiil be stopped at the end of the time 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDBPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Uffice 
Money Oraer. Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no lossof numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, 


or 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 


very handsome percentage of money py crd :ring from 
our Club-List. 








-_ 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 





PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 

Ordinary Advertisements. ted Page& Business Notice 
me 


4times (one month)... 70c.| 4 times (one month). .23ee 
13 “ (three months “has “(three “ )...80c, 
6 “ (six 126 (six 5 008Oe 
3 “ welve “ « 52“ (twelve )....65c 
READING NOTICES......... ous a Detzas PER AGATB 
LINE, EA 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... pad: ARE PER AGA 
Lovs. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... Firty CENTS 


MaRRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
$1. Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a Line. 


Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 





FILES FOR THE [E INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED, 

WE can supply Files | or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United 





States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 




























































































THE INDEPENDENT. 





[February 23, 1888, 


























Absolutely Pure. 
ane ppoyeer never varies. A marvel of Parity mrenate 
and cannot ‘be sold in competition with ae 





mary kinds, ad of low test, short weight alum or phosp! 
Fowaers. Sold only nm ony. » aim BAKING POWDER 


Bourany, 106 Wall St.. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT a —_ 
4 Gold Medal of Interna 
renin exude, pine | Grand Gold 
e 
Pianos ayn fo several meritorious 
an useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL i Shingles 
| 























GALVANIZED OR COPE 


Spee $77 
thE CY, 
NAAT 
WALA LALA 
UU 





W. & B. DOUG 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 


and 


es, P 
Fixtures, 
Hydrant Street "Washers 


“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest 7 medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at nce 

1867 ; Vienna, Austr’ in 1873 
‘and Centennia) Exhibition’ 


76. 








THE CHICAGO, & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
oi TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 

= \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 





o 


TO 













LANCASTER, PA. 

















No. 40 EXCHANG 


SQUARE, 





aAAL INFORMATION, &.y 
“HE NEAREST TICKET ry 
RUPRESENTATIYVE OF 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
eo. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 





BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL 





OF TICKETS, APPL 
OR ADDRES. ~ 
No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


APS, TIME TABLES 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER 














HEAETH, 
COMFORT, 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Pertect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 


HOUGH & FORD, 







ECONOMY. 





























address of firm selling 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 


our Shoes. 


can be obtained by HOUGH & FORD, 
wearing HOUGH & Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrated ~ 

shoes. ROCH?S aR, N. Y. New York. 















e © 
THE 28th 





+NUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 





I hereby ¢ , that after a 
this statement, I find the same to 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 


Ss 
E. BOUDINOT COL T, 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER. CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Build 
STRIKING HALL CLOC 


383 Washington street Bosto 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December jist, 


1887, 











true and correct as stated. 





J. @. VAN CISE, 5 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Paeetpenrt. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 
JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, GEO. C. MAGOUN, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, WM. &. KEN 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, epee D. LORD,’ 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, Oe Ee An HALTED 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, WM. ALEXANDER, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, HORACE PORTER. P 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW H. S. TERBELL. B, ALEXANDER, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8S YOUNG, SEO. DeF. L. DAY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 

ALANSON TRA 


‘OOK, 
B F, RANDOLPH, ARD W. SCOTT, 








AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887................... $70, 196,260.30 
Income. 
EE Sr Re ees eee a PO Se ee A Rye $19,115,775.47 
I SN Mn snrecctetccnd: eqdhbateesedangavedeoedapane Sinnescandas 4,125,073.82 23,240,849.29 
; $93, 437,109.59 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..........:.......-.-....ceee- $5,748,845.60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments.... 4,313, 664. 21 
Total Paid Policy-holders............... $10,062, 509.81 
I vnisn cite nnatnine tad tateshe Wees a0eediincemincdesecs 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange................. ...... _- 647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes..................cceecee TaT: 997.11 14,139,154. 34.13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1887...... ‘iad ~ $79,291 7:955-46 
Assets. 
I IN a 0.055) ddtanaes dbnwanie be awenngavieeSa ugh acess $23,548,376.48 
Real Estate, including the Cannas Buildings and purchases under 
FOUOCIOORTS OF TRGTUIAGIIG . o.oo ooo ccccccnccdcqsccccsccccccccccce cece 4,355,771 .87 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, ~ Stocks, and ang! Investments. . 28. 516,182.38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $627,362)............. 507,000 .00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu ing "purchases under 
I 2. ca meget addueyencsgaees Ohexeetens ease 6,590,151.74 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest ; and in transit (since 
er <2. ooL oo ababbane heneuneesion aac 7,657 ,967.50 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums....................0.ceceeeeee 122,505.49 — $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................e.cce.ceceeesceee coe \ 
ee i I I OE III, «oc w'v cuinincncntocesebckbecesocecs sectangeenodcde aE seLor 
Premiums, deferred and in transit....... Sens Rcbse dd ecbcadeededecereses gas baedueaitens 1,869,666.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1887 ...-0usceseeeveees $84, 378,904.85 


2 examination of the securities and accounts described in 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 
Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
esting Polacies (4 per cent. Standard).......$66,274,650.00 

Total Undivided Surplus, over 4’, iain . 18,104,254.85 
Of which th rtion contributed ( ted) by Policies i 1 clase, is..........$5,917, 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, i@......... $2,186 918.00 
New Assurance written in 1887... ..60064+++$138,023,105 
Total Outstanding Assurante...........0.04. 483,029,562 

We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From thie surplus the usual dividends will be made. 

GEO, W PHITLIPS.\ 4 auaries, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 

T. DeWITT C U YLER, 


LL 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
A. VAN BERGEN 
GUSTAV G. POHL 





3 EACH POLISHER LASTS 


g and Private Residences. | } Sut! aranteod result 


wan ‘adds beauty to 


~WDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” ZPotiseers 
3 |MORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.NLY. GLb 






M.D., Utiica, writes: 


NIA HLNVIG 





10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. © 


o ertontty polished teeth, entirely free from i tartar. 


m its continued use. ° 
“Every week's. contin- 
my teeth and makes one less 


groan from a dentist’s chair,” 





den Pane, sow York, 
170 State Sirese, @ icago - 





pan nctgries # 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


ARRANTED. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


paras oo 
Catalogue sent Free. 















27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 





t ae 730, si vaton St., 


York, Hh ii aires hicago, 

















yw Estimates, 
© | Sgretul tervios. 
¢ Dealing, 





Dodd's sche se: Bastop 







““osGoop" 
U. 8. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. lly warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
tionately low. Illus- 


Agents well trated book free. 
odo0cb & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. 7. 


—_—_———.., 
ee 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER. 














Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim. 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish. 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. 15th. Send at 
once. Address, 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 


Send SIX C nts 
for a samp 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Bebens, Angelo, Rapheal, Murillo} And Pair of Ouifs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
we. vagy A bet wy Correct styles. Per. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Ot bys = Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalovue free 


















TRAVEL. 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Short route to London, via Southampton, and to the 
Continent Lidice the magnificent fi fast steamers. 
LAHN AALE, AEIDER, 
RA CLDALE 


EM BE, 
from 5,600 to 8.000 ER aX: 5,500 to 10 db bares power: 
Steamers leave New York every Wednesday ana 
Saturday. 
Average time from New York to Southampton 74% 
ange, and to London less than 8 days. 
London speciai train awaits passengers in 
ws a. Docks on landing 
My ay ph of — line take the southerly route dur- 
in; e 
First cat cabin Stable gaual to that of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO.,. 2 Bowling Green, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 














fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
Palace 8t. 


ity) 
Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
tickets. 


first-class 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”’ 


HERIN 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 

Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
ckets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 


apo! 
For 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen’] Manager. Op Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, Aer 





HE NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
mt steamers of the Quebec &. 8S. Co., sailin: weesty. 

= situation of these islands south of the Gulf 

Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and 1 poems 
coral tormation PREVENTS MAL ARIA e Que- 
bec 8, Co. also — tch highest a oe 
steamers woe A n da 
the principai West ‘india 


mger 


ys for Santa Cruz and 


or A. E. OUTERDNIDGE & Coe Agen 
51 Broadway. ow York. 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








VICTOR BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 




















Tus Leoueraspurt Puss 8] asD 83 Ress Sraaze 


182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
—— —_—— 








da. 
NS, 261 Broadway, ow York ‘bh : 
v 
wv 
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pol. 
Che 


For Tal 








T 
BY E! 


Tavs stooc 
Wondrous 
reack 
The entrar 
There, car 
Loved by t 
Stately an 
Mute, ma 
clim) 
This carri 
gem: 
Each offer 
The riches 
All rising 
That fine- 
unto h 
Nor ever d 
Nor ever d 
But moun 













Thus stan: 
The costly 
As old as | 
As new as 

_ Mystic the 
The entra 
The preci 
thro 
Behind th 
Forever u: 
Of those v 
Each bear 
gem 

His treas 
Sacred 1 
Who clim 
Nor looke 
The best ¢ 
Nor turns 
Behind, ; 
alon 


Thou T. 
Of one ex 
Receive 1 

hop 

Be loyal t 
A climber 
My chose: 
Be thou 1 
stay 
ANDOVER 


THE sno\ 
sore 
Wide, bli 
fore 
A dtho y 


The gaun 
thei 
But we ai 
The fruit 
clay 


We leave 

stai 
Tho we p 
To march 





> The sand: 
Alas! th; 
Must see 
don 





Our live 
moy 
be ligh: 





